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C II A P T E 1{ 1. 


Geographical Observations relating to some Parts 
of Spria^ Pha^nice, ami the Holy Land. 

I a:\i now entering* upon tliose countries, where 
Air Maiindiell has travelled betore me; and, as it 
niay be presumed that every curious person is ac- 
(juainted witli tliat autlior, I sliall only tak'c no- 
tice ot such tliini»s as seem to have been either 
mistaken or omitted by liim. 

Latikea, then, the lirst maritime city wln’cli he 
‘describes, was also the most northern part of Sy- 
ria that I had an opportunity of seeing*. It is si- 
tuated upon a rising* ground, with a full prospect 
of the sea, and was called by tlie ancients Laodi- 
cea ad mare.*, and Atvx« from the white cliffs 
tliat lie on each side of it. Prom the citadel, we 
liave a pleasant, though distant view of the 
mountains of Caramania and Cassius U, lliC 
‘north; and of Jebilee, Merkab, Hannias; far as 
'i ortosa, to the south. Tlie foivtider could ndX 
voi. ir. B ' liave 

* EiTU AxC^tKUX, iTTt rtl SxXltr% XdtXXlflt tKTiVUm XMt tvXifltVOS 
froXff, Ti i)^ov<ret ‘ToXvoivor TT^of rn «AAij ivxecfyrw. Strab. Gcog. 
I- xvi. p. 1091. Exclusus ah Anhochia Dolabclla— -Laodiceam, 
tjuu; Ciit in Syria ad maic, sc contiilit. Cic. Epist. 1. \ii, ep. 14-. 

AsCoiiKtllf y K KUTtH St' rjonrCTi BecXwo^Vlf, 

Dionys. Perieg. ver. 915. 
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Latikea, or Laodkea, 

have pitched upon a more agreeable situation, af- 
fording, at the same time, both delight and secu- 
rity. 

Here arc still remaining several rows of ]30i- 
phyry, and granatc pillars ; with a large fragment 
of an aqueduct, the same perhaps that Josephus* 
informs us, was built by Herod. It is a massy 
structure without arches, and stretches towards 
the S. E. But the chief surviving monument of 
the ancient grandeur and magnificence of this 
place, is a large triumphal arch of the t’orinthiaa 
order, now converted into a mosriue. The archi- 
trave is adorned with trophies, sliields, battle- 
axes, and other military wca])ons; whilst the rest 
of the entablature is exceedingly bold and sump- 
tuous. Wc see, dispersed all over these ruins, 
several fragments both of Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, but all of them are entirely defaced. 

A furlong to the westwaid arc the ruins of a 
beautiful cothon, in figure like an amphitheatre, 
and capacious enough to receive the whole Bri- 
tish navy. The mouth of it, which opens to the 
westward, is about forty icet wide, and defended 
by a small fort. J’hc whok' appears to have been 
a \ym'k-sin(^s tract lire of great labour and design, 
tiiough at pre^icnt it is so much filled up with 
sand and {K;bbles, that half a dozen small vessels 
can only he admitted. J1ie like accidents, ari- 
sing chiefly from the large billows that attend 
the westerly storms, and bring along with tliem 

great 

* Acto^iKivri ?g TWf v^etrm Jos. dc 

JBclI. Jud. 1. i. c. 16. 
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In Syria. 

great qiiaiilitics of sand raised from tlic bottom 
of the adjacent shore, have entirely filled up the 
eothon of Jebilec; that a little to the nortliward 
of Tortosa, those of Kou*\vadde, Tripoly, Tyre, 
Acre, and Jaffa. At all these places, we cannot 
biiflieieiitly admire the great industry ainl contri- 
vance of the ancients, in making siicli safe and 
convenient stations for vessels; at the same time, 
we must have the utmost contempt for their later 
masters, who out of avarice, or want of public 
spirit, have sidfcied them to become cither alto- 
gether useless, or else of very little service to the 
trade and navigation of this rich and plentiful 
country. 

About two furlongs to the northward of the 
city, near the sea shore, there are several sarco- 
'/t/ff/iii, which are generally of an ohlong* s(|uarc 
sJiape, though larger than those that are com- 
monly fouml in Italy. I'hcy are, most of them, 
adorned with several beautiful decorations in 
shells and foliage, or ( Ise with busts of men and 
women, ox-heads and satyrs; besides others tliat 
are paiu'lled, having moreover tlieir covers sup- 
j)orted by pilasters of tlic Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. They are each of one stone ; some of 
which have their covers, or opercivla, still remain- 
ing, and might be what were called formerly mo- 
nubiles or monolithi 

The rocky ground where we lind these sarco- 
phagi, is hollowed below into a number of cryp- 
ta', 01 atfuk'hral chambers^ some ten, others twenty 

or 

Vld. Itinerar. Hierosolym. cum nolis Wesseling, p. 



IIJ Latikea, or Laodicea, 

or thirty feet square ; but the height is low, and 
never proportionable. The ingenious architect 
has left upon tlie front and the side walls of the 
stair-cases, which lead us down to them, several 
curious designs in sculpture and basso relievo, 
like those upon the sarcophagi. A range of nar- 
row cells, wide diough to receive one coHin, .sy//*- 
vopliagns, or and long enough sometimes for 
two or three, runs along the sides of most of 
these sepidchral chambers, and appear to be the 
only provision that was made, provided indeed 
they were only made for the reception of the 
dead. 

The Greeks have one of these cryptic in great 
esteem and veneration. They call it St Teckla, 
in commemoration of some acts of peiiam e and 
mortification that arc said to have been Iieie j)er- 
formed by that first virgin martyr. In the mid- 
dle of it there is a fountain, supposed to be in- 
strumental in producing miraculous visions and 
extraordinary cures. For hither tliey bring sueli 
persons or children as have the rickets, jaundice, 
or other distempers ; and, after they have wash- 
ed them with holg xcaUr, and perfumed them, 
they return with a strong faith in a speedy cure. 
Here likewise the aged and the infirm pretend to 
receive the warnings of their aj^proaching disso- 
lutions; whilst the young foresee a long train of 
circumstances and events that are to fall out in 
the future course of their lives. 

The sepulchral clianibcrs near Jebilee, Tortosa, 
and the Serpent Fountain, together with those 

that 



that are commonly called the lioval Sepulchres 
at Jerusalem, (all of them comimmieatine; with 
one another by small narrow entrances), are of 
the like workmanship and eontrixance with the 
cryptaj of Latikea; as were likewise, in all pro- 
hability, the ea\e of *\fachj)elah, and the other 
,se|)ulchres, which appear to have been many, (d' 
tlie sons of ileth, (Icn. xxiii. (». An ancient sar- 
cophagus still remains in one of the sepulchral 
chambers of Jerusalem, which is of a rarian-like 
marble, in the fasliioii of a common round lidded 
trunk, all over very elegantly carvcil witli flowers, 
fruit, and foliage. Instead likewise of tliose long 
narrow cells that are common in most of tin* 
other crypta?, some of these are single chamht is, 
others liave beneljes of stone ranged one-Dvci 
another, upon wlueli tlie coliins were to he placed. 
Jo these we may join the sepulchre, where our 
Saviour was laid, wliieli was also liewn out ot* the 
natural reek, Matt, xxvii. bO. and lay originally 
under ground, like the others ; but by St llelemfs 
cutting away the rock round about it, that the 
floor or bottom of it inigiit be upon tlie same le- 
vel with the rest of tlie j)aveineiit of the ehnreli, 
it is now a grotto ab(>ve ground, or 

euriously overlaid with marble. It consists of 
one chamber only, without cells, bene.hes or or- 
naments, being about seven feet scpiare, and six 
Jiigh; and over the place u heie the body was laini 
(whetlier tliis was a pit, or wliether the l)ody Ia\ 
bound up only in spices and linen upon tlie (looi ) 
liere, for many years an oblong tabh* of. stone oi 

tho) //V 
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The Sepulchre of our Saviour, 

thorns, of three feet in breadth, and nearly 

of the same height, has been erected, whicli serves 
the Latins for an altar. Hie low narrow door or 
entrance where tlic stone was fixed and seated, till 
rolled away by the angel, still continues to con- 
duct us within it; and as this was not situated 
in the middle, but on the left hand ; as the grave 
likewise, or place where Christ was laid, may well 
be presumed to liave been placed within it, on 
the right hand, or where the altar is at present, 
A\e may, from these circumstances, well account 
for Mary and John (John xx. 5. 1 1.) being obli- 
ged to stoop doxen, before I hep could look into it. 
But the learned hialmasius^Mias attempted to 
prove, that tins sepulchre was not licwii out of 
the rock, but was built w'itli scpiaie polished 
stones, in the fashion of a rounded arcdi, vault or 
cuj)ola, (spccus, sc. came rat us et fornicatus erat ), 
with a hole upon the top ( cum foramine desuper) 
tlirough which the body was to be let down ; 
which hole was afterwards to b(‘ c‘overcd with a 
great stone (vice operculi) instead of a lid. But 
such a hole, especially in such a situation, could 
with no jiropricty be called a door, or as the 
entrance into this sepulchre is often named ; nei- 
ther could Peter and the women, without ladders, 
or such like assistances, have so easily gone in 
and out of it, as they seem to Iiave done, Mark 
x«vi. J. Sic. Neither will this learncc^ author be 
the better supported in the other part of his posi- 
tion, viz. that this sepulchre teas not hexvn out of 

the 


^ Plin. Exercit. p. 1207. 
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The Sepulchre of our Saviour. 

the rock (as we rendei>v>5i »*/«‘' « ^iurnp •» td ?rir{«, 
Matt xxvii.0'0. and Mx^rc^tnutm « Mark XV. 

46. and fc- Lukexxiii. 53.) but that tliesc 

^vords absolutely denote a se^^ulehrc built witli 
liewn S(iuarc polished stones, or, in his words, 
Monumenfum lapide ccesu, polito ct qiuulrato struc- 
tuw. AVhereas the verb can, by no means, 

be confined to such a construction ; not signify- 
ing proj)erly to build or to raise an edifice with 
stones, but only prei)aratory thereto (as 

T» ciKo^6ur,7in oiK»)t t6i ©e*!, 1 C^liron. XX 11. 13.) tO 

rut stone, or to hew in stone; whether such 
stones were DODU t;r single and moveable, 
or whether they were fixed and immoveable, such 
as or 9r*Tg», alw^ays rendered a m7i, may be 
supposed to be. And therefore, if wc arc to ex- 
plain one Scripture phrase by another, xurt^uv u mt 
.T£T^«c, or T« TiiT^ec T« caiiiiot bc rendered 

buildiug a sepulchre with square moveable stones^ as 
is here pretended, but cutting or hewing it out of 
the or immoveable rock ; as the house 

(Matt. vii. ^J4.) is said to bc built ijr< rr,* for 

had this structure been made with hewn sipiare 
polished stones, the term of art would have been 
tlifierent. It would not have been >^ccT 0 fiuv^ hut 

atKo^cufir, TToUiV^ C)!’ ^ct^ivav ro w A<a»y, 01' A»ao/fj US 

• might be illustrated from various authorities. 

'file sepulchre likewise of Lazarus, ‘according 
to the same author, {ibid.) was of the like fashion 
and workmanship. Lut the evangelist John, xi.38. 
in describing it to be a cave, seems to contradict 
his opinion ; for a cavv^ <rT>3x«w, or speliinca, is ge- 
nerally, 



\h The Sepulchre of Lazarus. 

iierally, and perhaps always, taken for some liul- 
low jdace under oround, either naturally such, or 
made so artificially; not by building it with ad- 
ventitious stones, ])ut by scoupiiig away the na- 
tural rock, as in the sepulchre of our Saviour, 
and in the several caves, eryptie, or grottos ah 
»eady taken notice of Tlie sepulchres like- 
wise of the prophets, as they are now called, 
with many other caves that we meet with upon 
the Mount of Olives, in the very neighbourhood 
of that we are now s|)eaking of, might all of 
them have citlier served, or have been originally 
designed for burying jdaces, having their prnj)i‘r 
stones, or opercula, to lay upon them, or to shut 
them up. Here the dead bodies, especially of 
tht>se of better fashion, after they were houud up 
in linen clothes, xcith spices, as the manner of the 
Jews is to hunf, were to be laid, and the sepulchre 
to be shut up; as we find it was actually done to 
f.azarus, John xi. :3H. 44. and would have been 
done to our Saviour, was he to have been left in 
his sepulchre^ and to have seen corruption. 

But, to proceed in our gcograj)liical iiupiirics, 
the greatest part of the c<niiitry betwixt Latikea 
and Jebilee, is stony and mountainous; after 
which, we enter upon a most <lclightl’ul plain, 
formerly the northern limit of the district of tfie 
Ara<liaus * At the mouth ol’ the river Mellcck, 
s.ix miles from Jebilee, along this plain, the sea 
forms its(*lt into a small bay, v\ here wc have the 

ruins 

E<t’ fsc. a Gabala) >}S»j 4 ‘txXxix {^Tra^xXice^ Boch. 

plial. 1. iv. c. US.) &c. Strab. 1. wi. p. L0‘J3. 



Of Carnc, Anfaradus, ami Aradiis, i7 

niins of the ancient city, Paltiis ; and a little to 
the E. X. K. there a lari^r snhtcnaneoiis eon- 
(Initj with a junnheroi' leaser ones <letaehed tVoiu 
it ; which, s|)iea(linL;‘ themselves tor several fur- 
longs throin>li a low inar>.hy <>aoniul, might have 
he('n some ancient drain, to render tins place 
more fit for tillage. 

X'ot far from the Mclh'ck, are the ruins of l]a- 
lanea, or IJaiu'as, (»r \un-,x^^ wluae the author of 
the Jvra.salcni Jii/icrarij, and IlierocU's in his Si/- 
?n‘rdci/nf.s\ j)lace the honndaiv hetwixt C(eie-S\ ria 
and Pluenice. Seven leagues t'nrther, a little to 
the northward of Tortosa, are the traces of a 
eothon, with a small pottery In it. Here we arc 
to look for the ancient Came, as tlic eothon it- 
self might he the iTnmov, or I he dock' that ^'Strabo 
tells ns belonged to the Aradians. li(‘twi\t the 
pottery and Tortosa, are the er\ptie that were 
mentiomal al)ove. 

I'ortosa has been generally mistaken for Or 
thosia, wliieii lay a gieat way fnrtlua- to the 
sonthwaid, upon the confines ol Svna and J^hce- 
nice. And though imkrd Orthosia may seem to 
have an ('asy tiansition into 'forlusa, yet consi- 
dering there was fijimeiK i large convent, and 
two very magni(i(’ent (’hiistian chniches al this 
[)laec, dcji'losa is ladna* lo he received as a cor 
uiptioii ol Ociidoiise, i. r the jilaee of a ihta'rh, 
or erm. e///, as tlu' iiihahitani^ intupict. it. Aiul 
in no -.mall e(jnloniiJty to ilns cnenmstanee, w'C 
voj.ii. t. arc 

^ T5 JTiVtIOV Afl-tSi, MU./ii'J Slr,ll>. ill). '.M, 

P 



IS Of Came, Aatarathts^ Aradns, S^c. 

are anjiiaiiitcd, that the first elmrch erected t(^ 
tlK‘ lujijour of the blessed Virgin was at Tortosa* 
However, as it lies at no more than half a league’s 
distance over against the ancient Aradus, there is 
no doubt but it must be the Antaradus of the 
old geography. This is confirmed by Phoeas, in 
his Dcscripfwn aj Sjjria, (apud L. Allalii 
AvTK^tc^x yiTct n Ta^ruffcc', aiul likcwisc by W illeriu, of 
T\ le I'. Antaradus, says he, ijiid’ vidgari appclla- 
lionc Tortosa rucatur. In the fourth century, 
(viz. about A. 1). cccxxx.) it continued to be 
known by its old name, as ap])ears from the ///- 
ncranioii Ilicro.svljpnitanun? ; wliich, with its other 
naiiie Constantia [;, given to it by its restorer 
Constantins, were disused some centuries after- 
waids, in, or perhaps belbre, the time of the 
Croisades. For tlius we have it nTited by a poet 
of th(*se times. 

Non procul urb» aberat, rip.i’ viclna marina?, 
t'Vrlililatc sua promiltcns muba raplnai, 

Nomine quae cclebii^ ipso 'j'ortosa vocalur. 

Guil. Pati^. Exp. Hier. 

Tlie island .Aradns, the Arjiad of the Scriptures, 
tlie scat of the Arvadite or Aradite, is called at 
present Kon-wadde ; which, with FI Jlammah, 
the ancient Ilamatl), the scat of the Ilamathitc, 

li/hig 

* In Tortosa ftiif prima ccrlc‘>la qua: in honorem B. Virginis 
.ledificala tnit. Vid. VVlllcbr. ab Oltlcnbnrg. llinerarium apud 
L. Allalii 'r.vunct'rx. p IJO. 

f Itlncr. 1. vii. c. I 7. 

t Const an I ills Aniaradum instauratum suo nomine donavil. 
Theoph, Chrono^r. p. Jl, 
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iijmj; over against it, E/ck. xlvii. Cy. ten leagues 
to the eastward, are I lie most northern settle- 
ments of the sons of Canaan, nlr Ikdfoid, in 
liis Chronology, lias an ingenious eonjeefure, es- 
|) 0 uscd by the Lord Bishoj) of Clogher {i'hronoL 
)). yU.) that 11am, in the dis|)(•r^ion (jf mankind 
iifter t\\e flood, entered the land of Canaa^i (as it 
was afterwards called) at the latter of these 
|)laees; and from thenee we find it so lieijiieiuly 
called in Scripture the entering in vj Hamath, 
DDn KOS. This learned pielate siijjpusCs fui- 
ther, that Abraham likewise came into the same 
country, north about, as Canaan or Ham himself 
did before, by the entering in of Hamath. Eroiu 
the situation indeed either of Shinar or llaran, 
with respect to the land of Canaan, Ham, Canaan 
and Abraham might have taken this road as well 
as any other, or the more ojien one wdnch Jacob 
took by (lilead and the Jordan, Geiixxxi. yi. 
and xxxii. 10.; yet there seems not to be the 
least authority for it from the original word Js'O 
(or with the j)radL\) which signifies no 

more than barely the going to, or unlit thou arrive 
or comeat ; or the enterim^ in oi into such or such 
a place, without the least regard to what might 
iiavc been transacted thc.e by one or other of 
those patr'arehs. As 11 .math likew ise lies about 

til t v 

* Thm jH'sS is as frequently joined in Scripture •wldi 
ry. as A^ilh 

non ) and may be picM’.mcd lo liuw the s.imc s!i;ni{icati-jr. ; 
viz. l/u‘ entering &c. E^i/hi hfinaia, [ittuL us ni r s 

others, jcT. xli. 17. Lhimkam, rivbt'.i is hij ilnidehcm, uj. lii m 
to enter into Egijje, 



•0 Of RoU‘Xcad(lc, 

fifty leagues to ilie S.S. VV. of llaran, from whence 
Abraham departed witli his father Terali, (Gen, 
xi. ^>1.) after he left Gr of tlie (dialdees, we may 
\ ery \eell aceount for his journcifwg, as it is re- 
eordetl, G(’n. xii. going on still, as we may pre- 
sume, from his first set ting out, toicards the south, 
hut by' no means for his goi)ig north about ; 
eoiitraiy to tlie respective situations of‘ those 
]) laces. 

But, to return to Rou-wadde, tlie prospeet of 
it from tlie continent, is wonderfully magniiicent, 
promising at a distance a continued train of line 
buildings, and impiegnahlc lorlifications. But 
this is entirely owing to the height and ro(‘ki- 
ness ■ of its situation ; for at present all llie 
strength and beauty it can boast oi* lies in a 
Aveak unfortified castle, with a fe‘W^ small cannon 
to ddend it. ^'(*t we are not to judge of llu^ 
ancient strengtli of tifis |)laee from its present 
condition. For it W'as formerly sin n)unded with 
a larg(^ strong wall, eoiisis'Ing oj‘ sloiies of an 
immense bigness, v/hich, as in many other speci- 
mens of the anci( lit buildings, so exactly tallied 
and corr(\sj)on(led until eaeli other, that the arclii- 
teet might very justly estimate the weight and 
symm(‘lrv alone of tin* materials, w ithout cramps 
and mortar, to liave been suflieient to w ithstand 
the violence (if the sea, and the' engines of an 
cn(;niy. During tin* lime ol‘ its |)rosperitv, both 
arl and nature seem to lia\’(' coiisj)ire(l in making 

it 

Rou-weif/rte or Arpad be’inj^ probably cleiivcd from /r • 
irus fiat, See. 
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it a place of siicli strcnu;tli and (‘oiiso(|ucncc as 
sufliciently to justiiy the boast, I There k' the king 
of/lrpod? whicli SennaeluTil) (2 Kings xix. IJ.) 
made in the con(|iicst of it. 

Tlie ancient IMaratluis may be fixed at some 
ruins, near tlie Serjient Fountain, whieli make, 
•with Rou-wadde and Tortosa, almost an efjnilale- 
ral triangle. For Strabo"^ tells us, that Aradus 
was situated betwixt its Navale and Marathns, 
and that the opposite shore liad not the least 
shelter for vessels. 11ie latter of tlu'se observa- 
tions is very jnst ; and, provided the Nhivale is 
the Cothon, which lias been already taken notice 
of to the northward of Tortosa, no place can 
better fall in with the situation of Alaratluis; in 
as much as Uoii-wadtb;, upon tliis supposition, 
will lie not only between, but very nearly eipii- 
distant from the Navale or Alarathus. 

J'ive miles to the S.S. f!. of the Serpent Foun- 
tain, are the Maguzzcl, or spindles, as they call 
those pointed and cylindrical little buildings that 
are erected over the erypta', described by Air 
Maundrell. The sitLiatirin of the country round 
about them, lias something in it so extravagant 
tlnd peculiar to itself, that it can never fail to 
contribute an agreeable mixture of melancholy 
and delight to all who pass through it.*. The un- 
common contrast and disposition of woods and 
[sepulchres, rocks and grottos ; the medley of 
^sounds and eclioes IVom birds and beasts, cas- 
cades and water-falls ; the distant roaring of the 
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sea, and the composed solemnity of tlic whole 
place, very naturally remind us of those beautiful 
descriptions which the ancient poets have left us 
of the groves and retreats of their rural deities. 

A great plain, the Jcunc, as the Arabs call it, 
commences a little to the southward of the Ma- 
guzzel, and ends at Sumrah; extending itself all 
the way from the sea to the eastward, sometimes 
iive, somelimes six or seven leagues, till it is ter- 
minated by a long chain of mountains. 'Jliesc 
seem to be the Mons Ijargylus of Pliny'’*' ; as the 
Jeune may be the Interjaecntes C ampi, which he 
places to the northward of Mount Libanus. 
There arc dispersed all over the Jeune, a great 
number of castles and watch-towers, erected per- 
haps as well for the safety and security of those 
who cultivated it, as to ob.MTve the motions of 
wliat ejicmy soever should at any time pitch 
upon it for a seat ol* action. These are pretty 
common in other places of S\ria and Phamice, 
and may be the same with the a dtcli-lozvlfrs, in 
contra-distinetion to the Juiced eilks, as they arc 
mentioned in vSciii)turc. 

Besides these towcis, W(* see several large hil- 
locks upon the Jeune, ot' the same figure, and rai- 
sed undoubtedly upon the like occasion, with 
those cnuneiices that we call barroies in Kngland. 

No 

In ora subjecta Libano Berylus — I'rieris, CaUimus, Tripolis, 
qur« 'I'yrli et >idonii ct Aiadii oblinenL. (^ilhosla, hlcutheros 
flunien. Oj^dda Simyra, IVI.irailios, cuntraque* Araduin Antara- 
dus.'—IlejJo, in qua supra dicLi desinunt monies (Libanus sc.) ct 
inlcijacenllbus cainpis, Barj;ylus mons incipit. Itinc nirsus .Syria, 
desinente Phocnictyopjgrfa Carnc, Balanca, Pallos, Gabale j pro- 
montorium, ' Plin. 1. v. c. 
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No place certainly can be better supplied witli 
water and lierbage ; and cunsccjucntly more pro- 
per, cither for a held of battle, or wliere an anny 
could more conveniently be encamped. 

The most considerable river of the Jeunc, is 
the Akker, so called from running by a city of 
that name, situated upon Mount Bargylus, aboui: 
nine Icagm s to the S. E. of Ibrtosa. This must 
have been formerly as noted for its strength, ck- 
tent, and beauty, as it is at present for the good- 
ness and perfection of the apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, and other fruit which it produces. May 
not Akker he the Ker, i. c. thv city^ wliich is 
mentioned, Amos ix. 7. ? Have not I brought up 
Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor, and Aram from Ker? wliere 
the simple reading of Aram, without the distinc- 
tion of Padan, or Nuluiraim, may induce us to 
beheve that Ker was ol Syria or Aram, properly 
so called, and not of Media or Mesopotamia, the 
Padan Aram and the Aram Naharaim of the 
Scriptures. 

About five miles fiom the river Akker, and 
twenty-four to the S. S. E. of Ibrtosa, thete are 
otlier considerable mins, known by the name of 
Sumrah, with sev eral rich plantations of mulberry 
and other fruit trees growing within ;Mid round 
about them. Jhese, from the very name and si- 
tuation, ean be no other than the remains of the 
•uicieiit Sim^ra or Jaximyra, as Strabo* calls it, 

the 


A corruplion from the joining of 
C;isauboii has obserred upon the pliicc. ' 
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the scat formerly of tlic Zemarites. Pliny makes 
Siinyra a city of Oclc-Syria, and acquaints us, 
that Mount Libanus ciulcd tlicrc to the north- 
ward; hut as Suinrah lies in tlie Jeune, two 
leagues distant from that mountain, this circum- 
stance will better fall in with Area, wliere Mount 
Libanus is remarkably broken off and disconti- 
nu(‘d. 

Five miles from Suinrah to the E. arc the ruins 
of Area, the city of the Arkiles, tlie olfspring 
liki'wise of* Canaan. It is built over against the 
northern extremity of Blount Libanus, in a most 
delightful situation, having a piai^peet to the 
northward ol‘ an extensive |)lain, diversified with 
an in finite variety of towers and villages, ponds 
and rivers; to the westwaid, it sees the sun set 
in the sea, and, to the eastward, sees the sun rise 
over a long and distant chain of mountains. Here 
likewise are not wanting Fliel)ai(’ columns, and 
rich entablatures, to attest for the splendour anil 
politeness that it was once jjossessed of. d'hi' ei 
tadel was elected upon tlie suinmit of an adjacent 
mount; which, by the figuie and situation of it, 
must’ have been iin[)iegnable in former times. 
For it is sbapeil like a cone or sugar load', in aii 
ascent of fifty or sixty degries, and appears to 
have been- originally intended for a crp/ora- 
foriiis ; not being a uork of natuie, but of art 
and labour. In tlu' deep valley bei )w, we ba\’e 

^ A tene> C'Sldouis) l\Tons Lili.inus ovsus, mJllc quln^cn- 
fis staillis Siniyram usrjue poirigilur, tJu.i Calc-Syfid c^>;^noru- 
"alur. Flin. I. v. c. 20. * 

i 
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a brisk stream, more than sufficient for the neces- 
sities of the place ; yet it has been judged more 
convenient to supply it with water from Mount 
Libanus. For which purpose, they have united 
the mountain to the city by an aqueduct, whose 
principal arch, though now broken down, could 
not have been less than a hundred feet in diame- 
ter. This city was not known to the learned 
editor of the Ilinerai'ium Hicrosolymitanum ; * qui 
‘ Areas cxplicet et illustret (says he, p. 582.) alius 
‘ erit.’ 

Two leagues to. the W. S.W. of Area, we pass 
over the Nuhar el Berd, the Cold rive)', or, accord- 
ing to Mr MaundreU’s iilterprctation, the cold wa- 
to's. This stream arises from among the north- 
ern eminences of Mount Libanus ; and swellins, 

^ ' O' 

at certain times of the summer, by the extraordi- 
nary li(iuefaction of the snow, might from thence 
have received its name. Here, I presume, we 
may fi-v the river Lleuthcrus, so much wanted in 
tlie old geography, which Sandys (p. 166.) and 
others after liim, liave made to be the same with 
the Cassimair, betwixt Sidon and Tyre. Where- 
as Ptolemy* places it, according to the present 
position of the Nahar ei Beld, six miles to the 
northward of Tripoly, or in the latitude nearly 
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Of the River ElaitheniSy 

wherein I find it. In like manner, Strabo places 
Orthosia immediately after Eleutherus, and to 
the northward of it; agreeable whereunto we 
still liiul, upon the N. banks of this river, the 
ruins of a considerable city, whose adjacent dis- 
trict pays yearly to the Bashaws of Tripoly a tax 
of fifty dollars, by the name of Or-tosa. In 
Peutingefs tabic also, Orthosia is placed thirty 
miles to the south of Antaradus, aiid twelve* 
miles to the north of Tripoly. The situation of 
it likewise is further illustrated, by a medal of 
Antoninus Pius, struck at Orthosia ; upon the 
reverse of wliich, wc have the goddess Astartc 
treading upon a river. For this city was built 
upon a rising ground, on the northern banks of 
the river*, within half a furlong of the sea; and 
as the rugged eminences of Mount Libanus lie at 
a small distance, in a parallel with tlie shore, Or- 
thosia must have been a place of the greatest im- 
portance, as it would have hereby the entire com- 
mand of the road (the only one there is) betwixt 
Plucnicc and the maritime parts of Syria. 

There is a remarkable circumstance in the na- 
tural •history of the river Eleutherus, wliicli may 
be a further proof of what 1 am contending forj 
viz. that the Nahar el Berd and the Eleutherus 
are the same river. For Pliny tells iisf, that a( 
a certain season of the year, the Eleutherus is so 
full of tortoises, that they xvere easily taken. It is 
therefore probable, that, at the season here point- 
ed at, there must be some particular qualitv in 

the 


** Strab. Gcogr. 1 . xvi. p. 1093. 


t Lib. ix. c. 10. 
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the water of the Eleutherus, which engages them 
to frequent it more than any other of tlie neigh- 
bouring rivers. If the spring then should be the 
season here recorded, (and in the middle of April 
I found these animals had left the sea, and were 
retired within the banks of the Kishon), it is at 
this time that the snow begins to melt upon 
Mount Libanus. And as both the sources, and 
the whole course of the cold stream are from 
that mountain, the water of it must be much 
colder, and more im|)regnatcd with nitrous salts 
at this season than at another. If these qualities 
then should be agreeable to the tortoise, (for whe- 
ther it were to copulate, or otherwise to refresh 
themselves, any other of the adjacent rivers would 
have equally served the purpose), the cold river 
would certainly have the preference ; in as much 
as none of the others have the same relation to 
.Mount Libanus ; from whence alone these quali- 
ties could be derived. 

The mountains of Libanus, which, from Area 
to the mouth of this river, lie in a W. S. W. di- 
rection, begin now to run parallel with the sea 
coast, at about a mile s distance ; or else they 
stretch themselves out, in small promontories, 
into the sea. As there is hereby made a remark- 
able alteration in the face and disposition of the 
wliolc country, we have great reason to imagine, 
especially if proper regard is paid to tlic forego- 
ing geographical circumstances, that the bound- 
ary was here fixed betwixt Syria and Phocnice. 
^Icla (1. i. c. 4.) indeed places Simyra and Mara- 

thus 



thus among the cities of Phccnice ; whilst Stc- 
phanus by making Balanea, now Bannias, to bo 
likewise a city of the same, extends tliis province 
into the very neighbourhood of Jebilee, which is 
contradictory to all geography. Even Pliny, 
notwithstanding he calls Siniyra a city of Cade- 
Syria; yet, by placing RIarathus and Aradus, 
which are situated several leagues beyond it, to 
the N. in Phoenice, lie is by no means consistent 
with himself. However, Ptolemy’s authority is 
entirely in our favour; which is the more to he 
credited, as an old extract from Strabo* and even 
Strabo himself seems to confirm it. For when 
the latter calls RIarathus, an An- 

cient city of the Phoenicians, notliing more per- 
haps is meant, than that it originally belonged to 
the Phoenicians, before they were excluded by 
the Seleucida?, and so became a jjart of Syria. 
And if this interpretation is admitted, then we 
may likewise account for the diiliculties just now 
related, from Mela, Stephanus and Pliny ; vh, 
that Phoenice might originally reach to the 
northward of the river Eleutberus; which was 
afterwards the fixed boundary betwixt it and 
Syria. 

About two leagues from tlie Naliar cl Herd, 
are the ruins of Tripolis ; which, being founded 
by the united interest of Aradus, Sidon and 
Tyref, miglit have been intended for a common 

mart 

* Chrys. ex Strab. Gcogr. 1. xvi. p, 208. 

f- Diod. Sic. 1. xvi. cap. 41. Scyl. Perip. edit. Huds. I^p. 41 
Strab. 1. xvi. p. 51 P. PJin. 1. v. c. 20. 
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mart to those three maritime powers. It is situ- 
ated upon a low cape, called a peninsula by Scy- 
lax*, and has formerly enjoyed a large and safe 
harbour, though at present a few islands lying to 
the N. W. are the only shelter for vessels. There 
arc no traces here, as far as I could observe, of 
any other walls than sucli as may be supposed to 
belong to one and the same city ; wliich 1 take 
]iotice of, because some ancient geographers'! 
liave observed, that Tripoly was not one, but 
tliree ^cities, built at a furlongs distance from 
t‘ach other. 

That which is now known by the name of 
Tripoly, is at half a league s distance from the 
old, upon the declivity of a hill, tliat faces the 
sea. It enjoys a considerable trade, arising as 
well from its own manufactories in silk and cot- 
ton, as from those that arc brought from Aleppo 
and Damascus. I could observe nothing in the 
city walls or castle, that could give either of them 
a title to a Greek or Roman foundation ; the ap- 
pearance of both being altogether modern and 
Gothic, not much earlier perhaps than the times 
of the Croisades. The greatest curiosity i& an 
aqueduct, w ith its reservoirs, some of wdjich arc 
' twenty or thirty feet higli ; and, by being placed 
at proper distances in the towoi, very convenient- 
ly supply the lioiiscs, to their second and third 
stories, with w'atcr. Over the Prince’s Rridgc, 
which is the chief arch of the aqueduct, there is 

au 

* Scyl. Perlp. ut supra. 

I* Vid. DioJ. ut supra. Pomp. Mcb, 1,1. c. IJ. 
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an escutxrheom charged with what appears to be a 
cross-cfosslet ; which, being the bearing of the 
family of Lorrain, may vouch for tlie tradition 
that it was built by Godfrey of Biilloign. At 
Bellmont, upon an eminence two leagues S. from 
Tfipoly, there is a famous convent of Greek ka- 
lories founded by the Croisades. Wc see, upon 
the southermost declivity of it, a large heap of 
ruins, which might belong to the ancient I'rieris; 
and betwixt these and Tripoly, is the small vil- 
lage Kalcmony, the Calanios of Pliru'. 

I am not ac*(piaintcd witli that part of Pluenice, 
which lies between Cape Greego (the 
of Ptolemy) and Tyre. At Tyre, 1 visited seve- 
ral of its creeks, in order to discover what conve- 
niences there might have been formerly for the 
security of their navy. Vet, notwithstanding it 
w^as the chief maritime power of this country, I 
did not observe here the least token, either of a 
cothon, or of a harbour, of any extraordinary ca- 
pacity. Tlie coasting ships indeed still find to- 
lerable good shelter from the northern winds un- 
der the soutliern shore; hut are obliged imme- 
diately to retire, when the wind elianges to the 
W. or S. so that there must have been some 
better station than tliis for their security and re- 
ception. . IiitheN.N. K. i)ortion indeed of the" 
city, we see the traces ot* a sale and commodi- 
ous hiLSon, that lies within the very walls; hut 
this is scarce forty }ar(ls in diameter; neither 
could it ever have enjoyed a larger urea, unless 
the buildings wliich now circmnscribe it, were 

encroach- 
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encroachments upon its original dimensions. Yet 
even this port, small as it is at present, is choak- 
ed up to that degree with sand and rubbish, that 
the boats of those poor fishermen who now and 
then visit this once renowned emporium, and dnj 
then' mts upon its rocks and riiins^ (Ezek. xxvi. 
4, .5,) can, with great difficulty, only be admit- 
ted. 

All tlie nations of the Levant call Ijrc by its 
ancient name or Siu\ from whence the La- 
tins borrowed their Sarra*. Sur lays claim to a 
double etymology, each of them very natural ; 
though the rocky situation, the 1V:f of the Pha'- 
nicians, will prevail, I am persuaded, with every 
person who sees this peninsula beyond the Sarf, 
ov purple fish^ for which it might have been after- 
wards in so much esteem. The purple fish, (the 
method at least of extracting the tincturc:j:), has 
been wanting for many ages. However, amongst 
a variety of other shells, the purpura of Konde- 
Ictius is very common upon the sca-sliore. Se- 
veral of thceavaw which I saw, had their insides 

beautified 

* Sarrtv nomen deduci notum cst ex Hebraeo Tyri nomine 
11V, sur; in quo literam Tsade^ qua; medii est soni inter T ct 
S Grwei, in T mutarunt : ct Hoinaiii in S. Ita factum ut c\ 
codem 11V Tsor ct Tvptfj nascerctur Sarra, Boch. 1, ii. Chan, 
c. 10. 

f Q^uoe nunc Tifrus dlcitur, ollm Surra vocabatin*, a pisce quo- 
dam qui illic abundat, quem lingua siia Sar appellant. Vet. 
Scholiast, in iv. Georg. Virg. 

t Vitruvius, de Architect, 1. vii. c. 13. gives us the method of 
extracting the purple. Vid. Libav. vol.ii. • AU hem. par. i. 
p. ICO. Witsonii Theatr. variarum Rerum. p. 1. lib. 1. Card, 
dc Subtilit. 1. iv. p. 2‘tO. Tab. Column, de Purpura, J 37. 
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beautified with purplish streaks; a circumstance 
which may instruct us, that the inliabitaiits were 
pregnant with juices productive of such tinc^ 
tures *. 

There is notliing rcniarkal)le betwixt tliis place 
and Mount Channel, hut what has been taken no- 
tice of by Mr jMaundrell. In travelling under 
the S. E. brow of that mountain, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the sources of the river Kishon ; 
three or four of which lie within less than a fui- 
long of each other, and arc called Has cl Kishon. 
or the head of Kishon. These alone, without the 
lesser contributions nearer the sea, discharge wa 
ter enough to form a river half as big as the Isis. 
During likewise the rainy season, all the water 
which falls on the eastern side of the mountain, 
or upon the rising ground to the southward, emp- 
ties itself into it in a number of torrents, at which 
conjunctures it overflows its banks, acajuircs a 
wonderful rapidity, and carries all before it. And 
it might be at such a conjuncture as this, when 
the stars (Judg. v. ‘Jl.) are said to fight against 
Sisera, riz. by bringing an abundance of rain, 
whci'eby the Kishon was so unusually high and 
rapid, as to Stceep aicaj/ the host of aSos rra, in at- 
tein])ting to ford it. Hut these inundations aie 
extemporaneous only, without any duration ; foi 
the course of the Kishon, which is only about 
seven miles in length, runs very briskly till with- 
in half a league of the sea. M1icn the Kishon 

tlierefore 

* Nunc omnis cjus aobilitas conchylio alquc pUrpura constat 
h V. c. 19. 
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tJierefore is not augmented by these accidental 
torrents, it nevx'r falls into the sea in a full stream, 
but insensibly percolates through a bank of sand, 
which the north winds throw up against the 
mouth of it. Jn this manner I found it, in the 
middle of April when I passed it. Jlr 

Sajul>s and others have been Jiiistaken, in ma- 
king tile Kishon How from the mountains of Ta- 
bor and Ilermoii, with which it has no commu- 
nication. 

Beyond the sources of tlic Kishon to the S. E. 
ami along the banks of it to the N. there arc 
.several hi does, which separate the valley through 
wiiich it runs, from the plain.s of Acre and Ksdra- 
elon. The river Bclus, now called the Kai-danah, 
h:is its sources about iv M. to the eastward ot 
the Uas el Kishon, on the other side of these 
liillocs, where there are several ponds; the largest 
whereof may be the Cendevia^ of Pliny, who 
diaivcs the livcr Belus from it. And as this river 
waters the plains of Acre and Jvsdraelon, such 
brooks as aii.>.e from Mount Tabor, a.s well as 
(nhers (if tliere be any in this neighbouihood) 
may po.ssibly communicate with it ; whereas the 
Kishon cannot, for the reasons alrcarly given. 
Neither indeed does the Kishon run in the direc- 
tion that has been hitherto assigned to U by geo- 
graphers ; its true course lying lioin S. to N. af- 
ter which it falls into the gidl’ of Kaifah. 

VOL. II. J. d'he 

* Uivus Pagida sivc Belus, vitrl frrlllcs arenas patvo Htorl 
mlscens. Ipse c paludc Cendevia a i.idicibus Carmcli prolluit. 
Plin. 1 . V. c. IP. 
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The remarkable ponds above mentioned^ from 
their near situation to the Ki.slion and JezrccI, 
may he well taken for Me rm/er^’ of Mcghldo ; as 
Megiddo itself, together with Taanach, in the 
neighbourhood of it, might have been built near, 
or upon their banks. And in this situation was 
Siscra discomfited by Deborah and Barak, Jiidg. 
V. ly. Josh. xvii. 11. 1 Kings iv. IC. 

Leaving Mount Carmel to the N. W. we pas.^ 
over the S. W. corner of the plain of' Es(Ira(‘lon, 
the lot formerly of the tribe of Issacliar. Llii^ 
is the most fertile portion of the land of Canaan, 
where that tribe might well be supposed to have 
rejoiced in their tents, Dciit. xxxiii. 18. To the 
eastward, our prospect is bounded at about fifteen 
miles distance, by the mountains of Nazareth, 
and Ilermon ; with the pointed Mount Tabor, 
standing apart before them. Advancing farther 
into the half tribe of Manas^eh, we liave still a 
fine arable country, though not so level as the 
former ; where the landscape is every hour chan- 
ged and diversified by groves of trees, or by the 
ruins (which arc very numerous) of ancient vil- 
lages. In deviating here from tlie beaten patli, 
(which we generally did to avoid the Irabs) we 
were sometimes obstructed, or at least had dilli- 
culty enough to force our way tlirough this ricli 
champain; which, through neglect and want of 
culture, was so thickly planted with tlic more 
luxuriantly growing plants, sucli as teasels, mul- 
lein, charlock, (Mark iv. :3I.) thistles, and the 
like, that we had much ado to defend our faces 

from 
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tvom being every moment offended by them. The 
country begins to be nigged and uneven at Sa* 
maria, the N. boundary of the tribe of Ephraim; 
from whence, throiigli Sichem, all the way to Je- 
rusalem, we have nothing else but mountains, 
narrow dehles, and vallies of different extents. 
Of the mountains, those of Ephraim, the conti- 
nuation of Geriziin and Ebal, are the largest; the 
most of tliem being shaded with forrest trees, 
whilst the vallies below, particularly the plains oj 
Murc/i, Gen. xii. O’. Deut. xi. 30. where Gideon 
put to flight the princes of Midian, Judges vii. 1. 
au* long and spacious, not inferior in fertility 
to the best part of the tribe of Issachar. The 
mountaius of the tribe of Benjamin, which lie 
still further to the southward, are generally more 
naked than those of Eplnaim, having their ranges 
miieh .shorter, and consequently their vallies more 
frc(|uent; in one of uhich, vi. -M. to tlje east- 
ward of Jerusalem, is the village Jeremiah, for- 
merly Anathoth, with the ruin.s of a convent and 
a .small brook running by it. The tribe of Judah 
were possessed of a country much like that of 
Benjamin or Ephraim ; though the mountain of 
Adunnnim* and Quarantania, those of Engaddi, 
and others that border upon tlie plains of Jericho 
and the Dead Sea, are as high, and of as great ex- 
tent, 

* This joins to the mountain of Quarantania ; and tlirough it 
the road is cut that leads from .Iciusalem to Jericho j a di dicult 
pass, t/ie mountain oJ bloody or the bluodu roady as the name may 
import ; where probably it was, from the very nature of the situ- 
ation, that the man fell omont^ thieviSy &c. Luke x. 30. 
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tent, as those of the two other tribes, though 
much more barren, and with fewer trees growing 
upon them. Some of the vallies likewise that 
belong to Judah, such as Rephaim, Eshcol, and 
others, merit an ecpial regard with the plains of 
Morel), or that pared of ground xehkh Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph^ (icn. xlviii. But the west- 
ern district of the tribe of l*>phraim, at Ramah 
and Lydda, is nearly of the same arable and fer- 
tile nature, with that of the half tril)e of Ma- 
nasseh ; as it is likewise e<|ually plain and level. 
The latter of these circunistances agrees also with 
the tribe of Dan, though their country is not so 
fruitful, having in most parts of it a less depth of 
soil, and borders upon the sea coast at Joppa, and 
a great way on each side of it, in a lange of 
mountains and precipices. And it is, for the 
most part, in these high situations that we me(‘i 
with the dens, the holes, or caves, so fre(|uently 
mentioned in Scripture; fornn'rly the lonesome 
retreats of the distressed Israelites, Judges vi. 12. 
1 Sam. xiii. 6. and persecuted prophets, 1 Kings 
xviii, 4. lleb. xi. 38. Strabo tells us, (lib. xvi. 
p. 7CQ.) that the port of Joppa and Jerusalem, 
6f»i» fv were in sight ol‘ one another ; but the 
many high intervening mountains will admit of 
no such prospect. From the mountain of (^ua- 
rantania, the very same pcrliaps where the two 
spies concealed themselves, (Josh. ii. Id.) wc have 
a distinct view of the land of the Amorites, of 
Gilead, and of Basan, the inheritance (Dcut. iii.) 
of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and of the 

half 
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half tribe of Maiiasseh. This tract, in the neigh- 
bourhood particularly of the river Jordan, is in 
many places low, and, for want of culture, shaded 
and overgrown with tamarisks and willows ; but 
at the distance of two or three leagues from the 
stream, it appears to he made up of a succession 
of hills and vallies, somewhat larger, «ind seem- 
ingly more fertile tliaii those in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. Beyond these plains, over against Jerieho, 
where we are to look for the mountains of A))a- 
lim*, the northern boundary of the Land of 
Aloal), our prospect is interiupled l)y an c.xceed 
iiig high ridge of desolate mountains, no other- 
wise diversified, than by a sueeession of naked 
locks and precipices ; rendered in several places 
jnore frightful, by a multiplicity of torrents which 
fail on each side of them. This ridge is conti- 
nued all along the eastern coast of the Dead Sea, 
as tar as our eye can conduct us; afiording us all 
tlie way a most lonesome iiielaiicholy prospect, 
not a little assisted by the intermediate view of a 
large stagnating, inactive expanse of water, lare- 
ly if ever enlivened by any flocks of water fowl 
that settle upon it, or by so much as one vessel 
of passage or commerce tliat is known to fic- 
quent it. Such is the general plan of that part 
of the Holy Land, whicii fell under my ohMi va- 
lion. 

The- 

^ y«cbo and PIsgah xverc som^ partinilar parls or sumniils oi 
ibis mountain, from whence Mjtei btheU the land of Canaan, hr 
Jorc he wai ^atheiid to hii peofde. Num. xwii. L , J 1. and >xvii. 
47. Dent. iii. 27. and xxxii. ¥ j . and .v-x'Iv. I 
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Th$ Situation of Jcriaalon. 

Tlie hills, which stand round about Jerusalem^ situ- 
ate it as it were in an amphitheatre, whose arena 
inclines to the eastward. We have no where any 
distant view of it. That from the Mount of 
Olives, the best and perhaps the fiirthest, is not- 
withstanding at so small a distance, that, when 
our Saviour was there, he might be said, almost 
in a literal sense, to have xvept over it. There an* 
very few remains of the city, either as it was in 
our Saviour's time, or as it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Hadrian, scarce o?ic stone being left upon ano- 
ther, which hath not been thrown dmni. Even tln^ 
very situation is altered. For Mount Sion, the 
most eminent part of the old Jerusalem is now 
excluded, and its ditches filled up; whilst the 
places adjoining to Mount Calvary, where Christ 
is said to have suffered xvithout the gate, are now 
almost in the centre of the city. 

Yet notwithstanding these changes and re\ (;- 
lutions, it is highly probable that a faithful tradi- 
tion has always been preserved of the several 
places that were consecrated, as we may say, bj 
some remarkable transaction relating to our Savi- 
our,- or to his apostles. For it cannot be doubt- 
ed but that, among others, Mount Calvarj' and 
the cave where our Saviour was buried, were well 
known to his disciples and followers ; and not 
only so, but tliat some marks likewise of reve- 
'retice and devotion were always paid to them. 
These, no less than the grotto at llethlehcm, the 
supposed place of our Saviour's nativity, were so 

well 
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well known in the time of Hadrian * that out of 
Hatred and contempt to the Christian name, a 
Ntatiie was erected to Jupiter over the place of 
ihc holy sepulchre, another to Venus upon Mount 
Calvary, and a third to Adonis at Bethlehem. 
All these continued, till Constantine, and his mo- 
ther, St Helena, out of their great esteem and 
veneration for places so irreligiously profaned, 
erected over them those magnificent temples 
which subsist to this day. An uninterrupted 
iicccssion, it may be ])rcsumcd, of Christians, 
wlio c‘oiistantly resided at Jerusalem, or who, as 
St Jerome informs us, occasionally resorted thi- 
thei 'l out of devotion, would preserve, not only 
the names of the particular places which I liavc 
mentioned, but of the jiools of Bethesda and Si- 
loam, of the garden of (iethsemane, of the field 
i)t' hh)od, and of a great many others tljat arc 
taken notice of in the history of our Saviour. 

But 

* Ab Hadrmni teniporibus usque ad imperium Consianlini, 
jvr aniios circitcr centum octoginta, in loco resurrcctionis simul- 
acnim Jovis, in crucis rupe statua cx marmorc Veneris a genlibua 
posiia eolebatur, cxiblimanlibus persernUonis auctoribus, quod 
(ollcrent nobis fidem rcsnrrectloiiis et crucis, si loca san^ta per 
pulluissent. Bethlehem nunc nostrum et 
orbis locum, de quo Hsalmista canit, Veritas de ter/a orta esl, 
hicus iniimbrabat 'Chamuz, i.e. Adonidis; et in speru, ubi quon- 
dam Chrisliis parvulus vagiit, Veneris Amasius piangebatur. 
Hicron. Ep. xiii. ad Paulin. Euseb. de Vila ConsiVit. lib. iii. 
cap. 23. 

f Eongum est nunc ab abscensu Domini usque ad prscscmcrii 
diem per singulas a tates currerc, qui Episcoporum, qui Marty* 
rum, qui eloquentium in doctrina Ecclcsiastica virorum veucrint 
Hicrosolymam, putantes sc minus rcligionis, minu.s babere scicn- 
tire, nisi in illis Christum adorassent locis, dc quibus primum Evan- 
;^elium dc patibulo coruscaverat. Hieron. F.p. >:vii, ad MarcelL 



*10 The extent of tine Tribe of Judah. 

But as all these have been well described by San* 
dys and Maundrell, they need not be here re- 
peated. 

The many and so much celebrated pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, or mneta terra, from wliciicc 
perhaps our word santering, or idling about, might 
proceed, seem to have commenced upon the 
building of the temples above mentioned ; espe- 
i:ially ai’tcr the Jinding of the cross *, as it was 
given out, aiul the many miracles consc(tucnt 
thereupon. 

The lot of the tribe of Judah was nearly e(|u:il 
in extent to that of all the otlicr tribes; and, be- 
ing too vnn'h for them, the tril)C of Simeon had 
their inheritance taken out of it, Josh, xix. H 
Its southern boundary, (Numb, xxxiv. ;j, 4, />. 
Josh. XV. 1, 2, 3,4.) was to be from tlic bottom of 
llie Salt Sea, southward all along by the border or 
i oast of Edom, (Numb, xxxiv. 3. Josh. xv. 1.) to 
the river of Egypt, and from thence to the Me- 
diterranean Sea. 

Now, as it will appear, from the following dis- 
sertation, that the river of Egypt could be no 
other than the Nile, particularly that branch of 
it wlihth lay contiguous with Arabia, as likewise 
the e\tey and situation of the Salt Sea, other- 
wise callfwxl the Lake of Sodom, the Asphaltic 
Lake, t/ie Sea of the Plain, and the Dead Sea, 
maybe proved from several geographical circum- 
stances, to run |)arallel with the Alediterranean 
Sea, and to stretch itself towards the Gulf of 

Elotb, 

* ^^(Ic Wcssclingii Dissert, de Peregr. Hierosol. 
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The extent of the Holy Land. 

Kloth, at about lxxv M. distance, and nearly in 
a S.S. W. direction; \vc have, so far, two consi- 
derable points given us towards the fixing of this 
hunter of Julonij which was to be the boundary 
ol* the Land of Promise, to tlie south. It was 
first of all to he (or to vinumeuee) /r()??i the hay of 
the Salt SeUy that luoheth southxcard, Josli. xv. 
and it went oat from 1 lienee to the south side of 
Maaleh Jecrahhini ; i. c. as in the margin, to the 
a.secnt (>)' Accrabhifu ; which miglit he the very 
load where these mountains are usually jiassed 
(jver. Aeerahbim tlien, may probably be the 
same with the nHiiintains of Accaba, according 
to the present name, which hang o\er Kloth; 
wlien* tliere is a high steep road, well known to 
the Mahometan pilgrims for its ruggedness. And 
.that this ])art of’ the boundary might reach so far 
to the southward, maybe inferred, not only from 
Nt Jeiome, who, [i}i locis I lehr.) makes Kloth to 
Ik‘ a part ol’ the Jlolv Land, but from Kxodus 
\xiii. JI. where the Led Sea, including, as wc 
may suj)pose, both the Klanitic and lleroopolitic 
(iiiH’s ol’ it, is said to be the southern bounds of 
it. 4'his s(‘ems also to be further confirmed by 
uhat j’ollow's in the context; wiiere, I’roin Maaley 
Aeerabbim, this boundarv was to pass alon^ to 
y.in, or the desert of that name, w'hich must 
therefore reach as far a.s Maaley Aeerabbim and 
I'loth. From Iienec it was to ascend up^ on the 
sioith side, unto Kadesli Burma ; which, from 
the eircunistance r;/’ up to it, must lie 
lUMier the Land of Promise than M;ialey Aecrah- 
vox “ p him, 
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him, Eloth, or the lied Sea; as from the a.sccndun 

// ^// /A* xu/r, .sJjoifhl that it 

civn hv u'/t/jout, or on t/ir north su/o at' the 

boundary. 

Frojn Kadesli Barnca, tliis bouiularv zra.s to 
pass along to Hezron, and to go up to yida)\ and 
fetch a compass, (the direct w ay perl laps al()ii<»‘ 
this distri(‘t being interrupted by mounlains), to 
Karkaa; /yw;///?c//ce, ver. 4. d passrd tincards Jzi- 
mon, and \ccnt out into thr viver of Kgjfpt. But 
of tlie.se intermediate plaee.s, unless Aziinon should 
be the same place that was afteiwaids called Ile- 
roopolis, WT, can giv(‘ no account. However, it 
mav be observed upon the whole, that as tlii^ 
boundary, in its way to the nvf r e/ wa^ 

to touch at the Ileroopolitic (bilf Of the Red 
Sea, (]\Iount Seir, Josh. xii. 7- Ix'ing lelt all llie 
way on the left hand), an imaginary line, diawn 
from the nortlieiniost shore ol the Red Sea to 
Eloth, and from thence to kndesh Rarm'a, aiul so 
forward, in the same parallel, b\ AdieiT)ute oj- 
Ileroopolis, to the river of l*'gA|>t, near Ivaiio, oi 
tlie Land of fio.slien, will be the boundary re- 
fjuired. Rut further notice w ill be taken of this 
subject, in the couise of our geogiaj)hieal imjui’ 
vies. 

As their cast harder was to he the Sah Sea, Josl). 
x\.,). even unto the t ml of Jnrda?/, in its influx 
into it, so the west honUr, ^e^. xii. av/.s to he tht 
Great Sea. or the Mediterninean. a)ul the afu.st.s 
thereof from Kkeo}t to xhe rner oJ ; the 

most part of wlfieli i" low', ot* a barren sand> 

(jualitw 
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fjimlitVj niul very dangerous for vessels to ap- 
proneh. Several of the aneient cities, particular- 
ly those oC the Philislincs, have prcbcrvcd their 
old iKinics; ibr Hkroii is culled Akron, Ascalon is 
contracted into Scalon, Cbitli into Jet, and (iaza, 
which lies about seven leagues to the S. of Ak- 
ron, and eleven in the same direction tVoin JaHii, 
is proiioiineed Gazy. Hhinoeorura w as situated 
n(‘ar the bottom of the irulf, sixteen leagues to 
th.e S.W . by W. of (ra/v, and eighti*en to the 
eastward of the Nile. The Lake Sirhonis, the 
boimdaiy, as it is matle by some of tlie old geo- 
graj)hei^ betwixt Kgy(>t and Phamieia, lay be- 
twixt lihinoeonira and the Nile, at six leagues 
tlistanee from the latter, which was formerly of 
great ('xtent, and had a eommunieation with the 
sea: though indied, what I have said of Kadcsli 
Ikiinea, Rhiiioeoi lira, and this lake, is barely coii- 
jeetural, by coinjxiring uliat I lUNself have seen 
of Judea, the Nile, .Viabia, and its two gulfs, 
with the accounts that aic given us of them by 
ditferent authors. 

It' then w'c take in the whole extent of tlie 
Land of Promise, Irom Hamath to the liver of 
I'gypt, and from the coast of the Great or Medi- 
terranean Sea, to the eastermost possessions of 
the Reubenites, which reached to the deserts of 
Arabut, or, as it is recorded, 1 Chron. v. fo the 
very I at ranee into the lAldcrness from (^i. c. on this 

side) 

* Ab urbe OriliosKi Pclusium u^fjue regio ninrllima PlicBnici.: 
dicitur, cxiucu.. Ciirvs. ex blrab. Gcogr. Ub. .\vi. 

p 
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side) tlie rivci' Euphrates^ wliich countries, at one 
time or another, were in the j)()sscssion of the Is- 
raelites, it will contain cccclx M. in length; 
and by bounding it no further to the eastward, 
as we will suppose, than with the meridians of 
Hamath and Damascus, it will contain near one 
hundred miles in l)readth. The extent of it in- 
deed, Dun to Jicershchuj which is often men- 
tioned in Scripture, as the more settled and per- 
manent possession of the Israelites, does not ex- 
ceed exx M. ; yet, even reduced to this length 
only, considering the great fruitiulness of the 
whole, the number of its inhabitants, together 
with the many citit^s and villages that belonged 
to it, the Holy Land was so far iVoin being an 
inconsiderable spot of ground, as some authors 
have misrepresented it, that, exclusive of what it 
was in tlic reigns of David and Solomon, Kzraiv. 
20. and many ages after, it must have been always 
regarded as one of the most opulent and consi- 
derable kingdoms of the east; and that the Is- 
raelites, according to the acknowledgment of the 
king of Tyre, 1 Kings v. 7. were a great people. 


CIIAl’- 
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J?i Imjiiirj/ xchcthcr the Ni/c, or a supposed torrent 
at Rfiinoeorura, xeas the \afial MitzraiWy or 
River of Egypt. 

It lias been a point long rontiovcrtcd among the 
learned, whether the Nile, or a supjiosed rivulet 
at Ilhinocorura, was the western boundary of the 
Holy Land. In order therefore to settle this 
dispute, whieb is of no small conseciuence in the 
siiered geography, it may be observed in the lirst 
place*, that it does not appear, from the ancient 
geography, either sacred or profane, that Khiuo- 
colura, or any city of note in that situation, was 
known, till many ages after the time of Joshua. 
Neither do we learn from Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, or any of the other old geographers or hi- 
storians, who have described these paits, that any 
river or torrent, even after Uhinocorura was built, 
did there empty itself into the sea. Eratosthenes 
indeed, as he is quoted by Strabo, sup|)oses the 
lakes of Arabia, made by the overflowing of the 

Euphrates, 

* Rhinocorura or Rhinocoluia^ as it is differently written, was 
to called from (p<y or and xtsttuf or the inhabitants 

having had their noses cut off; the story told by Diodorus 
Siculus, Biht, 1. i. 
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The Nile is the Nahal Mitzraim. 


Euphrates, to empty tlicmseh cs by some subter- 
raneous passages into the rivers ot' Rliiuocoruia 
and Mount Cassius. Eut Strabo* himself calls 
in question the probability of this whole account. 
For wlien he comes to si)eak expressly of these 
parts f, by enumerating the several reinarkabh 
places, both upon the Egyptian and the Syrian 
side of Rhinocorura, he does not take tlie least 
notice of a river; a circumstance too material to 
have been omitted by so accurate a geographer as 
Strabo. 

Several pilgrims likewise, and travellers, in their 
way from l^gypt to the Holy l^and, have travel- 
led along this eoast; sonuM)f whose journals and 
memoirs have been made public, particularly 
those of Mr Sandys. l\'t both thes(' and others, 
as far as I can inform myself, are all silent in this 
particular; which is so far to be regarded in our 
favour, that, provided there had been a river in 
this dry and barren situation, it may well be pre- 
sumed that the thirsty traveller would have re- 
corded it with as much exactness as he had tasted 
bf it \vith pleasure. 

Nay, so far was the wdiolc neighbourhood of 
Rhinocorura, at the time of its Ibundation (and 
we can scarce admit of any alteration since) from 
aifording the least appearance of a running stream, 
or even of an occasional torrent, that Diodorus 
Siculus, who has left us the best aud most cir- 
cumstantial account of it, tells us, that ‘ it was 

‘ situated 

* OuK ct^tt M lib. xvL p. 510. edit. Casaub, 

f Iftemy p. 52-. 
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* situated in a barren country, deprived of all the 
' necessirics of life ; that, witliout the walls, 

^ there were several salt-pits; and that within, 

‘ the wells yielded only a hitter corrui)ted water 
Herodotus I conlirins this account, by telling’ us, 
that ‘ in those deserts there was a dreadful want 
‘ of water, tft to the distance ot 

* three days journey from Mount C’assius or the 
‘ Sirbonic Lake.’ JStrabo.j: likewise aeaiuaints us, 
that ‘ the whole country hetwixt Gaza and the 

* Sirbonic Lake, was *«» uftftuht) barren and 
' sandy.’ It is likewise very ])robable, in so great 
a distress as this for water, that had there been, 
during the rainy season, any torrent or occasional 
stream running by it, the inhabitants would ra- 
ther have imitated their neighbours the Kgyp- 
tians, in building themselves cisterns lor the re- 
eeption of this annual suj)ply of good water, 
than have been reduced to the necessity ol dig- 
ging themselves wells for the obtaining of bad. 
J'here appears then to he little reason loi fixing 
M) remarkable a boundary as that of the Jloly 
Land, in a wild open desert, which liad nei- 
tiler city, river, torrent, or, as lar as we know, 
any remarkable land-mark to distinguish it. 

15ut it may be urged, peihaps, that the’Septua- 
gint version is contradi(‘t()ry to this account, 
which, instead of Nahal Mitzraim, 

fhe river oj Kgj/pi, Isa. xxvii. I«. (as it is in, «iiid 
as we render it verbatim from, the llebicw text), 

lias 

•f Herod. Thalia, p. 184. cd. Stepli. 


Diod. Bibl. p.55. 
t Strab. p. j22. 
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lias or Rhinoconira. Now', as Kbiiiorn- 

jina at the rime of this version, was a place of 
oicat note and traffic, under the jurisdiction of 
the Egyptian kings, the translators perhaps rniglit 
fanev it to liavc hcvn aheays under the like nou- 
rishing condition and de])endence; and, as it w'as 
then, so they might conclude it to have been, in 
tlie time of Joshua, a fioulier city of Egypt, and 
as such, to liavc constituted the boundary \vc aie 
disputing. Yet w’hether this, or some intended 
compliment to the Ptolemies, or what reason so- 
ever might induce the lxx to translate Nalial 
•Mitzraim by Uhinoeorura in this text, the same 
surely, liad it been just and wcW grounded, should 
liave engaged tliem to have preser\'ed the like 
ap]iclkition in others. W'l terras, instead of kec'p- 
ing up to one uniform translation of Nalial Mitz- 
laiin, (one strong argument wliy this version 
might have Ihtii made by ditferent persons, and 
at dillerent times), tluy sometimes render it, 
AiyvTtrit^ thc of Josll. XV. 4. 

'''UlietimeS noraiun^ A/yysm#, f /iC i'U't')' 

1 Kings viii. 0\). (icn. xv. 18. sometimes 
Aiyvxrv, ific torrrnf of K^ifptj ^2 Cliron. vii. 8. 

Kings xxiv. 7- Numb, xxxiv. j. Josh. xv. 47- 
and in tlie text before us, ; liercdy per- 

plexing the very nature and quality, as well as 
the topograpliy of this river, hy attributing to it 
four diffeiant ajipellatious. 

The like disagreement we may also ohsfTvc in 
their translation of or Sihor 

or Shihor, anotlici name, as it will appear to he, 

ol’ 
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Or River of Rirj/pi. 

of the river of Kgypt. I’or, I t’liron. xiii. 5. 
where tlie ()ri<>in;il has it, Jnun Sliihor of E^ypt^ 
the j.xx render it, «to Aiyr/TTv^ Iroiii the bor- 
(fers of Egypt, lii Jer. ii. iS. ior the leaters of 
Sihoi\ they liavc the. xvater of r»}4»y a river :ehieh. 
enamipassed the :chok him! of Chiia, a proN iiice of 
Arabia, (Jen. ii. \3. In Josh xiii. 3. instead of 
Sihor, ivhich is htjore Egypt, they ha\ e, utto tijc act- 
Tijf KecTit Aiyv^rit, fro)n the linififiobited huul 

that lies Inf ore Egypt. And in Isa. xxiii. 3. for 
the seed Sihor, tliey luiNa*, the 

seed of the merchants ; mi staking' a Q Samecfi 
for a ^ Shin, or THD for lii geograi)hieal 

eritieisin, therefore, little stress can be laiil upon 
the authority of the i*xx version, where the 
phrase so frecjuently varies from the original, and 
where so many different interpretations are put 
upon one and the same word. 

Neither will this opinion be iniieh better sup- 
ported by any authorities draw n from the w'ritings 
of St Jerome; beeause what is there laid down, 
ill favour of the i.xx version in one place, is de- 
stroyed, or invalidated at least, in another. ‘ Pro 
‘ torrente Atgw pti,' as it is obser\ed in his eom- 
irient upon Isa. xxvii. 1:3. ‘ j.xx Jlliinoconnani 
‘ transtulerunt, (juod est opj)idum in A'igypti Pa- 
‘ kestina'jpie confinio : non tain verba S. Serip- 
‘ tuiie, (juain sensimi veiborum exprimentes. 
And again, lorn. iii. ep. 113*3. ‘ Torrens Aygypti, 

‘ qui juxta Rhinocoruram mari magno inlluit.’ 
And again, in liis eominent upon Amos vi. 14. 

‘ Al) Hamath usque ad torrentem deserti sivc oc- 
voL. II. Cr ‘ cidentis, 
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'• Hamath ad Ilhinocomram, inter qiiam et Pelii- 
‘ sium rivus Nili, sive torrcns, de eiemo venieiis 
^ mare ingreditur/ But here Cellarius (Geogr. 
Antiq. 1. iii. c. 13.) rightly observes, that ‘ rivus 
‘ Nili, sive torrens de eremo, Epanorthosis cst, ct 
^ postcriorc adserto, rejicitiir prius.' For, if this 
torrent be a branch of the Nile, then it is the 
very thing that we arc disputing; but if it be a 
diflerent river, yet still, if it falls not in exactly 
at Khinocorura, but somewhere or other only 
(and there arc fifty or sixty miles) betwixt that 
city and Pelusium, nothing certain and aetcrini 
nate can be gathered from this quotation. 

And indeed, how indefinite soever St Jerome's 
meaning may be in this place, yet, in others, by 
taking Sihorand the Nile for synonymous terms, 
he entirely invalidates the authority of all that 
he had said before, in support of the river at Rbi- 
nocorura being the river of Egypt. ‘ Per Si- 
‘ hor,’ says he, in liis comment upon Jere- 
juiab, ii. 18. ‘ nos aquam turbidam interprctali 
' sumus, quod verbum Ilcbraicuin signiiicat, 

‘ nulliqiic dubium (piin Nilus acpias turbidas 
‘ habcat ; et quod fluvius Assyriorum Euphra- 
‘ tern significet ; dicente Seriptura (Gen. xv. 

^ 18.) quod repromissionis terra sit a toircnte 
' d'lgypti (/. e. Nilo^) usque ad tluvium magnum 

‘ Euphratem.’ 

* Pcrcussit adversarios vestros ab alveo flumlnis usque ad toi - 
rentem i^gypll j id est, ab Eupbrate usque ad Nilum, D.Hieroii 
Comment, in Is. c. x>L\ii. lib. 1 . 



^ luipliratcni. * And u^'ain, upon Isa. xx/ii. :> 
^ Ubi nos Icgiinus Semen negotiatoriiuj; in lie- 
‘ biU'O scriptLini est Semen Sihor, (jiiod siibaudi- 
‘ tiir Niii, CO quod acjiKis turbidas liabeat, (juibus 
‘ yKgvpti seg-etes irri^’antur/ Where wc may ob- 
serve, that besides the proofs he has here given 
\is that Sihor and the Nile are tlie same, he eoii- 
tradicts tlic distinction that is made by liiin after- 
wards, betwixt the torrent of KgNpt and the ri- 
ver Kupliratcs ; an observation that sliould by no 
means be disregarded. ‘ Et hoc notaiidiim,’ says 
he, ‘quod in Juda'jc terininis (ad oiientcin sc.) 

‘ tluvius appellatur ; J'lgvpti finibus, ad occiden- 
‘ tern, torrens ; (pii turbidas acpias habet, at non 
• perpetuas.' i*^r this definition of a torrent will 
by no means agree with the Nile, which hath its 
water turbid indeed, yet perpetually running. 
And besides, liow dilferent .soever and ^r#- 

may be in their proj)er meanings and signili- 
cations, yet they botli of them here denote tlie 
same tiling ; being, as has been already observed, 
indiscriminately, though improperly used by the 
i.xx, instead of Nahal. Wlieieas Nahal should 
always be interpreted the river; and when it is 
joined with Mitzraim, it sliould be rendered the 
river of Egypt, and not the torrent of Egypt ; 
which carries along with it a low and diminutive 
signification, higlily derogatory to the dignity of 
tlie Nile, how expressive soever it may be, (jf the 
imaginary rividct at Kliinocoiura. 

But upon the very .supjiosition tliat tliere was 
a(‘tually a torrent or rivuh't at Rhinocoiura, yet. 

^\ith 
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with what propriety could this be called the river 
*}! a country with which it has no coni- 

inunication, no part of which it waters ; and this 
ill direct opposition to, or exclusive ratlier of the 
Nile, the projicr and the only river of Egypt Eor 
Nahal Mitzraini, i. e. the river of Egi/pt, is as 
local and detenninate an expression as DnyD IflK, 
Aretz Mitzraiin, i. c. the land of Egypt, the one 
as well as the otlicr having tlie same relation to 
JMitzraini ; whether Mitzraiin he rendered Egypt 
or the Egyptians. There would therefore he the 
same reason and propriety (as certainly tliere can 
he none) to look for the landy as for the river of 
Egypt, at Rhinocorura. Moreover, when a river 
takes its name from a country, it surely must be 
supposed to belong to, and to make a part of that 
c’ountry. When Abana and Pharfar are said to 
be rivers of Damascus, we immediately conclude 
that Damascus must be watered by the Abana 
and the Pharfar. To conclude otherwise, w^oiild 
be to confound the ideas and properties of names, 
as well as things. It would be the same in the 
present case, as if we were to make the lantl of 
the Philistines, of which Rhinocorura was origi- 
nally a portion, a part of the land of Egypt, and 
the land of Egypt to be a part of the land of the 
Philistines. 

For we do not find, that the settled boundaries 
of Egypt, either before, or at the time of Joshua, 
reached beyond the Nile. Agreeable to which, is 
the description that is given us of it by Herodo- 
tus : 
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tus : ‘ That is Egypt/ says lie*, ‘ which is inlia- 
‘ hi ted by the Egyptians and again, ‘ Those 
‘ are Egyptians who drink of the Nile/ And as 
the Egyptians lived then, as they niay be suppo- 
sed always to have done, within the reach and 
influence of tliat river, in as much as what lay 
beyond it on each side belonged either to Libya 
or Arabia f, the borders of Egypt, i. e. the land 
of Zoan, or the Delta in particular, 1 Kings iv. 
‘21. Chron. ix. ‘id. and the banks of the Nile, 
will be one and the same thing. Sihor cons(’- 
(juently, which is the same with the Nik*, may 
he said, with propriety enough, Josh. xiii. 3. to 
bo (ilpcfii\ before Egypt, to lie upon the face 

of it, or before thou cntcrcat into it, as *JDSy may 
be difierently understood and rendered. 

. That Egypt, properly so called, was (hus con- 
fined within tile reach and intlucnce of the Nile, 
will further appear from the nature and (piality of 
those districts, which bordered upon it on each 
side. For, to omit the Libyan, and to speak only 
of* the Asiatic territories, these were, for the most 
part, wild and uncultivated, fit only for such ()co- 
plc to inhabit, who were hardy and laborious, and 
whose occupation lay chiefly in cattle ; and, as 
such, they would have been an improper posses- 
sion 

^ ©fo; AtywTw timi TcevT>i» rrj a tTtuif Herod, 
p. 108. Kat Atyvirnyf HMt ryryf ti 
«T4 ru ^crafty ryry rnyy^t. p. id. 

f Arabise conterminum claritatis m.ignse, soils oppiduni. Plin, 
1. V. c, 9. Ultra Pclusiacum ostium Arabia est. Id, Ibid. r. v. 
Alexandria, a magno Alexandro condita, in Africa; parte, ub o«- 
lio Canopico xil. M. P. Ibid. c. x. 
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sion fertile lazy and luxurious Kg’vptiaiis. Where 
as the Philistines, their neighbours, throve and 
grew nunicrous in this country ; for besides the 
several kings upon the sea coast, we learn, (icn. 
xxvi. 2f). and xxi. C12. that Ahiinelech had a set- 
tled polity and government in the inland coun- 
try, with Phicol captain of his host^ and Ahuzzai' 
one of his friends ; or, as lu' would be called ac- 
cording to the fashion of these times, one of lii^ 
prk'p counsellors or favourites. 'J'hc ilourishing 
and populous condition of this country, during 
the time of the patriarchs, was likewise the sane- 
when the Israelites went out of lygypt. Tor i; 
is said, Exod. xiii. 17. that Clod did not lead then' 
b\j the \ca\j of the land of the Philistines, a/thou^r 
that icas Jicar, lest they should see war in the icaij 
from the number, no doubt, of its warlike tribes 
and communities, who would be ready to dispute 
their j)assage with the sword. 

Yet even all this land, the land of the Philis* 
tines, to the very banks of the Nile, was inclu- 
ded in the land of Canaan, and given by promise 
to the children of Israel. Eor the PhilistiiK' 
themselves were strangers in this land, and aic 
therefore called by liie !,xx (Judger> iii. :]!. and 
xiv. 1. ^c.) ; as being originally of ano- 

ther <pyAfly, race or country. It ai)peais from (icn 
X. 13, 14. that they were Egyptians; and, heiu:; 
driven out of their own country, they seized ui)ou 
that which lay the nearest to them ; even that of 
the Avims, (Dent. ii. j23.)or Ilivites, (Josh. xiii. 12.) 
of the sons of Canaan. 


^loreovcr, 
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Moreover, that the laud of the Phih;^tiues was 
to be a portion of the land of promi.^e, will ap- 
pear from several texts of Seriptuia*. I'lms vve 
learn from Gen. xxvi. 1. that when Isaac went 
unto Abimeleeh, the king of the l^hili.'jtines, at 
Gerar, God laid hitn to mjourn vi that laud ; for 
unto hiuiy aud to hh seed, he would gh'c all those 
vountrks, W'hieh is further speeilied, Josh. xiii. 
C, 3. ^e. there ronaiuetJi yct^ says the Lord t(» 
Joshua, vcri/ much laud to be possessed ; viz. utl the 
borders of the Fhilistiues, and all Geshurij from 
Sihor, xc/iich is before F^ypl, rven unto the borders 
of Elcron norilraurd. This again is more parti- 
cularly illustrated from Josli. xv. 47. and Judges 
i. 18. where the cities of the Philistines, that 
were given to the tribe of Judah, are Kkron, 
and Ashdod, and (Liza, with their towns and ihur 
I'illages, unto the elver (^' Egypt ^ and the Great 
Sea, and the borders thereof 

And that the land of promise was not only to 
extend aud stretch itself along tlie lower j)art of 
the Nile, (known to us b> the name of the Pelu- 
biac branch), but even a great w.iy higher up to 
tlie S. W. even to the parallel of the ancient Meni- 
phis and of the Red Sea, will appear from the 
gift that was made to the Israelites of the land 
of Goshen. For Goshen, as will be pro\ed in 
its proper place, lay contiguous with this part of 
the Nile, and was watered by it. In j)roof of 
which, Joshua is said (Josh. x. 41.) to smile the 
countries and people from Kadesh Jiarnea, even unto 
Gaia, and all the country of Goshen ; i, c. all the 

countries 
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counti’ics and people that lay to the northward, 
as far as the Great Sea; and to the westward, 
far as the Nile. And aij^ain, Josh. xi. Ih. So Jo- 
shua took all the laml^ the hilh\ and all the south 
coast, (as it may he presumed, where Arad, the 
Canaanite dwelt, Ninnh. xxi. 1.) and all the laud 
of Goshen. The very situation therefore and ex- 
tent of tlic lot of the tiihc of .ludah, very natu- 
rally points out to us the river of Egypt, L e. the 
Nile, to have been their western boiiiiflarv. 

And further, with regard to their south border, 
it was to be the wilderness of Zm, Josli. xv. 1. 
p. 41. which comprehended Kadesh Barnea, and 
Gerar, and Geshuri, or the country of the Gcsh- 
uriles. Now% as (icrar w'as situated betwixt Ka- 
desh and Shiir, (Giai. x\. 1.) and tlie Gcshurites, 
together wdth the Gezrites and the Ainalekites^ 
(I Sam. xxvii. 8. Josh. xiii. i2, 3.) icerc of old the 
inhabitants of the land, as thou goest to Shu7\ even 
unto the land of Egypt ; these tribes must lie con- 
tiguous wdth Gerar and Kadesh, even as far as 
Egypt. As the tribe of Judah likewise was to 
possess not only Goshen, but all the country of 
the I'hilistines, (for their bounds were to be from 
the Red Sea, Kxod. xxiii. 1. which St Jerome, 
as above, extends even as far as Eloth eastward) 
their south and south-west border, containing 
within it tlic wdiolc, or the greatest part of \vd)at 
W'as called the xcay of the spie.'i, Num. xxi. 1. and 
afterwards Iduimva, would extend itself, as I have 
already liintcd, p. 4‘J. from the Elanitic Gulf of 
the Red Sea along by that of llcroopolis, (piite 

to 
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to tlje Nile westward. "Jlu.* Nile conse(|iiciitly in 
this view and .situation, either with regard to the 
barrenness ol’ the country of the Philistines, or to 
the position of it with respect to the land of pro- 
mise, or to the riser Euphrates, may, with pro- 
priety enough, be called, as it is in Amos vi. 14. 
nniyn [Nahal IlarabahJ the river of the xdl- 
derm'ss, as we translate it, or the xvestern torrent, 
Tuv us it is jciideied b\' the lxx. 

And here it may be likewise proper to observe, 
that the lxx, in their interpretation of 
(Arbah) no less than of Sihor and Nahal Alitz- 
raiin, do not always keep the same word. In the 
text just now cited, ami elsewhere^, Arbali is 
rendered st/ ^vtrfiuv, -pr^og ^'c. In 12 Chron. 

xxxiii. 14. 1 '^* AiCof, K$tTA ; and in 12 Chron. 
xxxii. CO. W'iiere, and in 1 Chron. xxvi. 

dO. our translators lia\e understood Arbah, as de- 
noting a situatiem to the westward. Put in 
otheis, ihev translate it the plain ; and in Dent, 
xi. JO. tiie ehaaijniin : taking it, as we may ])re- 
suine, for some of the more level portions of 
what se(‘ms to be called in general (Mid- 

bar) the u:ilrlenn\s.s. 4T.us tlie Arbah |, or plain, 
vor .II. 11 which 

* Numb. \\1. 1. and xwili. 4S, tP, 50. and xxxvl. 13. Dent, 
i. 1. and xi. SO. .losh. v. I(t, 1 1. l(>. - Sam. ii. 20. and iv. 7. 

I nn-iv 'i'alem locum h-u teinc parlcm signifllcat, rjuic nerjiie 
monlosa cst, neque declivis, ^ed plana. Arbilrur a mixtura dlci, 
h. c. mixto <.aporc pabuli, fjuod in eo rrcscit ct jiimenlis convc- 
niens esL et gratum, qiue acidis delccfantur. Sunt cnim ejusniodi 
campeslria non mcllillua, sicut sunt v.illo vet colics j ncc plane 
‘'tciilia, qualia sunt loca aspera ct deserta j sed ub» f<tyfiet crcscit, 
id quod Ksaias V’CH S'Sa, migma acetosum vocat cap. xxx. 22. 
Vid C. Kirch, in voce HDiy. 
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Avhich is mentioned, Dent. i. 1. to be over againtit 
the Red Sea, viz. at Shur, it may be supposed, 
and Marah; and those again, Josh. iv. 13. and 
V. 10. that are described to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho, at Gilgal, and along the coast of 
the Salt Sea, (places which I have seen*), agree 
very well with this interpretation and description 
of the word Arbah. 

Yet these are not all the interpretations that 
are given us of Arbah by the lxx. For in Job 
xxxix. (). Isa. xxxiii.9- xxxv. 1. xlv. 1,9. Jer. xvii. 
6. and Zech. xiv. 10. it is rendered ; in Isa. 
xxxv. 6. yn and in Jer. ii. 6\ yu ; all 

of them appellations indeed, how literally soever 
difierent, very suitable to the nature and quality 
of these countries, which are no where coniiried 
by mounds, hedges, or inelosures, being for the 
jnost part so very dry and sandy, as to he ca|)a- 
blc of very little, and fre(|uently of no culture at 
all. As this district therefore, wliich litvs beyond 
the eastern or Asiatic banks of the Nile, from 
the parallel of Memphis, even to Fclusiiim, the 
land of Goshen only excepted, is all of it Arbah, 
yyi dry, barren, and inhosj)itable ; the 

prophet Arnos might, with propriety enough, call 
the river of Egypt the river of tlie wilderness ; 
or, if the situation be more regardetl, the western 
river. 

From the site then and j)ositioii of this river, 
let us now inquire into the reason and etymology 
of the names which arc given to it, both in sa- 
cred and profane history. These will likewise 

further 
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further illustrate the iiuittcr in dispute. Now it 
is called in Scripture, the river of Egypt, in con- 
tradistinction to the Euphrates, which being con- 
stantly, as it may be presumed, a larger stream, 
though both of them arc considerably augmented 
at their respective rainy seasons, is called, by 
way of eminence, Nahal only, or the river. Yet,, 
notwithstanding tlie sacred historian miglit dis- 
tinguish the former, by the eountry to which it 
belonged, (as the Arabian writers still do tlie same, 
f)y calling it Neel Rfessir), the Egyptians them- 
selves had no occasion to use the appellative ; but 
as it was their only river, so they might call it 
simply Nahal, which, with little variation, will 
be easily formed into or Nilus, as Grecian 
and Roman strangers might pronounce it. Sihor, 
as has been already occasionally proved from St 
Jerome, was another name given to this river in 
Scripture; being taken from the black tawny 
complexion of its water, occasioned by the great 
quantity of mud that is brought down with it 
from Ethiopia. For Sihor, is the same as 
black. Neither is this name peculiar to the Scrip- 
tures. For Pliny* Solinust, and Dionysius:[, call 
it Siris; Phitarclfs Osiris ||, no less than J\lclas 

or 

Sic quoque Nilus etiamnum Siiis, ut ante nominatus per 
aliquot millla. Lib. v. c. 9. 

f A Cataracte ultimo tutu.s csl J*filus. Rclicto tamcn hoc 
pone se nomine, quod Siris vocatur, mox inoffensus meat. C. xlv. 

f inr kikAvtim. vcr. 223. 

II TOD KHXvrtp. Flut. dc Lid 

et Osiride, § 3‘J. 
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or iMcIo, as likewise other names by 

which it was known f, have the like interpreta- 
tion. 

And therefore, besides this particadar (jiiality or 
complexion of the waters of Silior, which is 
highly a])plicahlc to the Nile ; it will still appear 
more ('vident from Scripture, that the river of 
lygvpt, the Nile, and Sihor, were one and the 
same. For Sihor, as it is mentioned, Jer. ii. IS. 
could be no other. U hat hast thou, says the 
prophet, to do iii the unit of T^ypt, to druik the 
waters of Sihor ? wliieh is further explained by 
way of antithesis, in the latter part of the verse; 
or what hast thou to do hi the XiUif of Assifria, to 
drink the waters of the river? /. e. of the Fu|)hra- 
tes. For Sihor, or the Nile, was as properly the 
ri\er of Fgypt, as the Fuphrates was of Assyria. 
In like manner, the prophet Jsaiah (xxiii. :k) uses 
the same word Sihor, whicli can only be under- 
stood of tlic Nile. The seed of Sihoi\ says lie, the 
harve.st of the river is her revenue ; i. c. tlax, 
wheat, rice, and other commodities, produced by 
the overflowing and fertilizing (piality of tlie 
Nile, are transported from FgNpt, to the great 

benefit 

* Ev UuXtt V6rcifi0 Tiii AtyvierUt h irv KxXnfitw 

<— on NfiA«( «to 

— finyvxrn^xt cst Vid. Plut. dc Fluviis cum N'ot. 

Maussaci. 

f Viridem i^gyptum nigra foecundat arena. 

Virg. Georg, not. Serv. 

Ostia nigranlis Nili. Claud. Phoen. ver. 100. 

‘TiXuiin m* fn^i^xXXnxt tiXvt. 

Nonn. Dionys. 1. lii. ver. 100, Herod. Euterpe, 
p. 103. cd. Sleph. 
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benefit and advantage of the merchants of Tyre, 
Siliur therefore, as it stands in the former text, in 
contradistinction to the Kiiplirates, and as it is 
described in the latter as the cause of great plen- 
ty and abundance, agrees in every circumstance 
with the Nile; and conseijucntly cannot, with 
the least propriety, be ascribed to, even ])rovided 
tliere actually w.is an obscure insignificant tor- 
lent at, Rliinocorura. 

As Sihor tlicn, in these texts, ajipears to he no 
other river than tlie Nile, there is sufficient rea- 
son to take it for the same, wherever and as oflc'ii 
soever as it may occur in Scripture. And of this 
1 j)iesumc the following texts will be a sul]icit*ut 
pioof and demonstration. For 1 C'liron. xiii. .1 
where David is said to gatlur all /sract together, 
jYom Sihor of Egypt, cun unto the entering in of 
Ilomath ; .Solomon, in the parallel texts, 1 Kings 
^iii. bo. and ‘J Cliron. vii. 8. is said to have kept 
it great feast ^ and all Israel icith kini^ from the 
tntering in of Hamath, anto the river (if Kvjfpt. 
Mlior of Egypt, and the river of Egypt there- 
fore, must be indisputably one and the same ri- 
\ er. 

Vf c meet with the same phraseology, descriptive 
likewise, as it appears to be, of the extent of the 
l and of Promise, in the prophet Amos, vi. 14. wlieie 
it is said, they shall ajflict you f rom the cnteritig itt 
of Hamath, unto the raerofthe idldcrness. Which 
may furtfier confirm W'hat has been liinted at al- 
leady, that the liver of the wildeincss, or as it 
ii'ay i)e otherwise rendered, the western liver, was 

another 
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another name only for the Nile, or the river ol 

Egypt. , ,, 

The promise llicn wliicli Ood made to Abra- 
ham, that he would ^hr to his seed the liDid^ fmn 
the river of Kgjfpi, (/. e. from Eoy pt itself, as 
Josephus understood it, Anti(|, I. viii. e. U.) iu}((> 
the river Euphrates, was either fuliillcd by his 
servant Joshua, or afterwards by David and So- 
lomon, 1 Kings i\. CO. 12 Chron. viii. 7- And 
though some part or other of this promised land, 
cither as it bordered upon the Knplirates, tlu 
Nile, or the entering in of Hamath, might no*, 
always continue in the possession ot the Isra( ■ 
ites, 12 Kings xiv. C8. yet it is sulhcient in tli!* 
fliscpiisition to j)rove that they had the ])ro]nise ot 
it, and at one time or other were in actual pos 
session. For what portions ol’ it soever tluv 
might afterwards lose, or be driven out ol, it was 
entirely owing to their sins and transgressions ; 
when, as the sacred history accpiaints us, such ci- 
ties or pco])le as they would not eomjuer, or keep 
in subjeetion, after they had eompieied them, 
should prove suans and traps unto them, a ml 
s('aurii,'es in their sides^ and thorns in their eyes, 
until theif perished from off that ^ood huul whieh, 
the Lord their (lod had gvVe;/ them. l'’xod. xxiii 
Jo. Num. xxxiii. J.’). Dent. vii. H). Josh, xxiii. 
IJ. 
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(ia)<j;raphical Ohscrvalium to 

N^o part of the roast of Kgyj)t, which fell under 
my ohservation, could he seen afar off. The ina- 
liners, in approaching it, estimate the distance hy 
tlie depth of water ; such a iiumljer of hitlionis 
usually answering to the same nuinher of leagues, 
d'hat portion of it particularly, whicli lies he- 
l.wixt Tineh^', the ancient Pclusiuin, and the 
l)ranch of Daini-ata, is exceedingly low, and full 
o(* lakes and morasses ; agreeing so far, ev en to 
this day, with the etymology of the name. The 
lakes abound with a \'aricty .of excellent fish; 
which they cither dispose of, whilst they arc 
fresh, among the neighhoiiring villages, or else 
tliey salt and sell them afterward . to the (ficcian 
nwrehants. 

Dami-ata is one of the most considerahle cities 
lor trade in Egypt. It lies u|)on the (‘aslein 
hanks oj’ the Nile, at live mile^ distance from 
the sea, and about sixty to the X. X. W. ol’ 'fi- 
nch. 

* From c/aijOT mud^ remlcrccl by llic Greeks 

from a v\ord of the like signilicalion In their tan- 
:;uagc. 
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iicli. The branch that runs by it has been gene- 
rally received for tlic Pelubiac, by mistaking thb 
eily for tlie ancient Peliisiuni ; wJiercas Daini-at.) 
seems rather to be a coiruption of its ancient 
name 'J hamiathis, or as Epiplianius wiites 

It. 'Jliis biancii theiefore, as well from the situ 
ation as the largeness ot‘ ig should be the l^itli 
metic, or Phatnic, as .Stiaho calls it; l)etwix^ 
which and the Pelusiac, were tlie Mcndcsian and 
thclauitic,; but ot those I could receive no in- 
ioimatiom 

Sixteen leagues to tlie N. N. W. of the Path 
metie mouth, is Cape Prullos, where the Sc ben- 
nitic branch is su|>posed to have discharged it- 
selt ; alter which follows the Holbutic, at .seven- 
teen leagues distaiiee to the S. W. bv W. This 
is ealicai at present the hiMiieh of Hozc'tto, or 
Ihi.^^id, as the inhahitaut.s juoiiounee it, from a 
large and populous eit\, situated about a league 
above the mouth of it. Hassid however may im- 
])Oit a cape OY he a (I- la nth such as it might orginal- 
1\ have stood upon, before the additions, whieh 
will he hereafter menlioned, were made to it by 
the Nil(‘. 

At .Me-den, thenneient Jreraclium, l*our league's 
fill tiler, theie is aiiolhc i luaneli of the Nile, 
though mueli sinalh’r than rlic' former; and two 
league^ lH‘>ond it, in tin’ ^ame westc’rly diiectioii, 
we ha^•e an inlet, with some imiis known by the 
name of Ifikeer. As this place' lies live leagues 
fiejui Alexandria, and the branch of Me-dea 
seven, wc may he induced, from the aiitliority e;f 

Strabo, 



The seven Months of the Nile, (u 

>)tral)()^ to lake tlic one for tlie aiieient oily Ca- 
nopus, the other for the hraneh of the same name. 
Dut, unless at tin* time of the iiuindaticjn, tliis, 
no less than the Sebennitieand IVliisiae l)ranehes, 
are ol* little aceoiint; in as nuieli as tlie Nile dis- 
charges itself chiefly thrcnigh those only of Ro- 
/etto ainl I)ami-ata. What was ohsereed long 
ago, though upon a dill’erent occasion, ('oiuaan- 
iiig the drying up of these channels, is now lite- 
ril!\' come to pass. 

Nilus in exlrcmum fuglt pCTlcnitus orln’in, 

Gccubultque caput, quod adhuc latct 5 ostia sopfem 

Pulveruleula vacant, septem sine riuminc s.illes. 

O' id. Mctain. dc Pliacton. 

Seandarca, as Alexandria is called at j)rcsent, 
lias two ports ; the new one, which the vessels of 
I'Afrope resort to, and the old one, where thos(* 
oidy from Turkey are admitted. 'I’he former is 
what Slraho calls the Great Rort j', lying to tin’ 
eastward of the IMiaros ; the otiu'r is his port of 
Kunostus, where was also the ( ihotiis, which had 

von. n. 1 ffMinerlv 

' I) T/7.V IffTi?-''' tAEKT/, H 

c/i. . jv, f c/; xxi /Secirtv rtt 

ifhcfiiy, d' IW4 Ttii¥ I»J}S-*V uAAef v':VTr,K6vix 

T#<f UxTov. Strab. lib. xvli. p. il 40 . [Canopus iiulc, ,(h 

Alexandria sc. duodecimo disjungitur lapide. A mini in. lit), wii. 
C. 4l.J Katuft/ioo? 5’ TToXti io ««o«r< KXt Wjtjw otoro 'AXi^atv- 

iVTiv. p. lljJ. — M4 t« t«v KotviJ^ey to ' il^eCKAttot to 

tX^* E«t« to KocvwoiJton AjArjf. 

P* J 133 . M«Tfl6 Jl f9f*X TO KtK¥actKOy ir* TO hoXZiUKOt. tlTX TO Xs- 
«-»»<r<>coi( Ktti TO *l»XTHKay. Thirty jtx^x rx x^anx 

<>yo, o/$ u^t^xi TO AsAtoj.— T« (pxryixm (rvtxTTfi to M%t^/iTiov. Eirx 
TO TxviUKoyy KXt TiXwrxiOf to rinXvTiXKOV. Kut »AAae TVTo/y ut- 

ttSu, uf xy ypivioTouxTx xfnfiortfx, Strab. ibid. 

+ Strab. 1. xvii, p. 1144 - 5 . 
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Of Alexandria. 

formerly a communication with the Lake Jlaico- 
tis, that lies behind it to the south. The pie^ 
sent city is situated betwixt them, upon what 
was probably the Septem Stadium of Strabo*; 
whereas the old city lay further towards the X. 
and N. E. 

Considering the great devastations which have 
attended the Saracen conquests in other places, it 
is somewhat extraordinary, that the greatest part 
of the ancient walls, together with their resj)ee- 
tive turrets, should have continued entire, (jiiiti 
down to this time. In the same condition like- 
wise are the cisterns, which, at the overflowing 
of the Nile, were annually supplied with water. 
These were of a great depth, having their walk 
raised, by several stages of arches, upon which 
likewise the greatest part of the city itself was 
erected. The grandeur and sumptuousness of 
the ancient Alexandria, may be further estimated 
From two rows of beautiful granate pillars, (seve- 
ral whereof were standing in 17121), which may 
be supposed to have constituted the street tliat ib 
described by Strabo, and reaching from the Nc- 
cropoliticf part of the city, to the gate of Cano- 
pus. The cryptae, or catacombs, which gave de- 
nomination to it, are most of them remaining ; 
being little different from those tliat have been 
described at Latikea, and were probably intended 
for the same use, and not for the reception of 
mummies or embalmed bodies, like those at Sa- 
hara near Memphis. 

Pompey'’ 


* Strab. 1. x\ii. p.ll41. 


t Id. p. 1143. 
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Ponipcy’i* pillar lies at a distance to the south* 
ward of the old city. It is of the Corinthian 
order, though the foliage of the capital is badly 
executed. In expectation, it may be presumed, 
of finding a large treasure buried underneath it, 
a great part of the foundation, consisting of se- 
veral fragments of different sorts of stone and 
marble, has been removed ; so that the whole fa* 
brie rests at present upon a block of white mar- 
ble scarce two yards square, which, upon touch* 
ing it with a key, in the same manner with the 
beautiful statue of at Rome, sounds like a 

bell. Some of the broken pieces of marble wliicli 
I have mentioned, are inscribed with hierogly- 
phics ; a circumstance which may induce us to 
suspect, that this pillar was not erected i)y the 
Egyptians, (who could not wtU be imagincil thus 
to bury their sacred inscriptions), hut hy the 
Greeks or Romans ; nay, later perhaps than 
Strabo, who would scarce iiavc omitted the de- 
scription of so remarkable a curiosity, which 
could not but fall under his observation. 

The Delta was computed to commenec from 
the (\mopic branch of the Nile, which fell in at 
Me-dea; from hence to Rozetto, the caravans an 
guided, for the space of four leagues, by a range 
of pillars, as in the Lake of Marks, p. 'flic 
channel which supplied Alexandria witli watei, 
lies all the way upon tlie riglit hand ; and, fm- 
want of being employed as formerly, dischargCN 
itself cbiefiy into this of Mc-dea. There arc few 
or no tokens of the Nik's inundation to be met 

witli, 



()8 Of the Delta, 

with, from Alexandria to Uozetto; the wliolt 
tract appearinf^ to have been originally either a 
continuation of the sandy coast of Libya, or else 
to have been an island. In sailing likewise to 
the eastward, besides several smaller hi Hoes of 
sandy ground, we sec a pretty large one to the 
E. of the Bolbutic* mouth of the Nile, another 
of Cape Brullos, and a third to the VV. of Daiiii- 
ata. All these might have been originally so 
many islands, and have seis ed from their very si- 
tuation to give the first check to the stream ; and 
afterwards, by gradually collecting and retaining 
the mud, have laid the first foundation of the 
Delta. But further notice will be taken of thi') 
curious subject. 

E\cci)t at the time of the inundation, when 
the whole country is one continued lake, no di- 
version can be attended with greater pleasure 
than ti-avelling upon the Nile. At every wind- 
ing of the stream, such a variety of villages, 
gardens and plantations, present themselves to 
our view, that from Rozetto to Kairo, and from 
thence all the way down, by the other branch, to 
Dami-ata, wc see nothing but crowds of j)eople, 
or continued scenes of plenty and abundance. 
The many turnings of the river, make the dis- 
tance, from Rairo to each of those cities, near 
cc M. though, in a direct road, it will scarce 
amount to half that number. 

Kairo, 

* This seems to be the same that is taken notice of by Strabo, 
under the name of APNOT KEPAS. Mnx 2t to BoAoiiim fo^« 
fTiTAfov iKKHTM Kcti acftuu2r,f xetXmtu h Ayrtf 

1. wii. p. 1133. 



Of Kai^'Of the Amnis Trajanus. 69 

Kairo, or A 1 Kaliirah* or in the eastern appel- 
lation, Al Messer, lies nearly two miles to the 
E. of the Nile, and fifteen to the southward of 
the Delta, as Memphis f, which lay over against 
it, on the western shore, is said to have done. It 
is built ill the form of a crescent, under tlic 
northern shade of that inountaln, where the an- 
cient castle of the Ilabyloiiians ;j: was sitiiati'd. 
The Khalis, the Amnis Trajanus|| of the ancients, 
which annually su|)plies the city witli water, runs 
from one point of it to another, and is little more 
than five miles long. Kairo therefore, or Cirand 
Kairo, according to the usual appellation, is much 

inferior 


* Al Kahirah^ i. c. a vicit, subjugavit. Got. Tlie 

Inlerpretalion hath been put upon Kair-wan^ notwilhslanU- 
irig what hath been already observed, p. llti. * Occuba,’ says 
D’ Avlly, ‘bastil au mesitie lieu ou il avoit dcfalt le C^omte Gre- 
* golre, line villc qu’ il nomma Cayre, c’ csl-a-dire Vietdire 5 puls 
‘ on r appclle Cayravan, c’ est-a-dirc deux Victoircs, a cause 
‘ d’ unc autre que les Arabes y obtinrent depui.s.’-«-Vid. La I)e- 
''(rlptlon generale de 1’ Afriejue par P. D’Avily, p. 49. But the 
inhabitants of Egypt, and of all the Levant, usually call Kairo 
Messer, a name taken from Mizraim the son of Cham, the first 
planter of this country.^ ‘ Urbs Fostat est ipsamet Melsr, sic diefa 
‘ a Misram filio Cam, filii Noc,cui pax : ipse er.im earn tcdificaver.it 
‘ primitus. Dicitur autem appellata fiiisse Fostat, quod volenlc 
‘ Amro filio Aas, post captam Metsr, proficisci Alexandriam, pric- 
‘ l eperit ut proEcederet eum Alfostat (/. e. tentorium) et figeretur 
‘ aut transportaretur ante se : quare accidit ut columba descende- 
‘ ret, ovum in ejus vertice pareret. ^uod ad Amrum delato, jus- 
‘ Ml ut relinquerelur tentorium eodem in situ, donee columba ovum 
‘ suum perficeret.’ Ccogr. Nub. p. 97. 

f y tft tcTo Tu tc 05 «wTJjr. Strab. ut supra. 

Llin. I. V. c. 9. 

t Strab. 1. xvii. p. IKJO. 

Il KXi BuZu>.si>*oc TgflfW/#?, 'lUTUUCi pi/. 

Geogr, 1. iv. r. f). 
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interior in extent * to several cities of Christen^ 
(lom. However, it mu^t be allowed to be ex- 
ceedingly populous ; for several families live in 
one house, and a number of persons live in each 
chamber of it. During likewise the busy time of 
tiie day, the principal streets are so crowded witli 
people, that there is no small difficulty to pas^ 
by them. 

The way that leads up to the castle, is cut. 
through the rock ; from whence this ridge oi 
eminences seems to have been called Jibbel iloc- 
catte, or Mocat-em, i. e. the mountain that is hexen 
or cut through, llesides other ])laces of k.vs ac- 
count within the castle, we are first of all shewn 
a spacious magnificent hall, supported by a dou- 
ble row of large Thebaic columns; then we aic 
shewn the Beer el Ilallazoune, or the snailMe 
irc//'|, which, with the stair case that goes wind- 
ing round it, are hewn out of the natural rock. 
Both the hall and the well are looked upon b\ 
the inhabitants to be works of such grandeur and 
expcnce, that the patriarch Joseph, whose prison 

tliey 

* Provided the villages of ohl Kairo and Boulac, (^vhcrc<)t 
this lies two miles to the N. E. the other at the same distance to 
the W.) should have formerly belonged to this city, (and indcc 
the many interjacent ruins seem to point out something of thi^' 
kind), then Kairo would not have been inferior in extent to tlic 
metropolis of (i real Britain. Buntingius makes it to have tht 
same dimensions with the ancient Nineveh, or to be sixty miles in 
circuit \ equal to three days journey, according to the prophe' 
Jonas, iii. 3. 

f This well consists of two stages, being in all about forty 
four fathom deep. The upper stage is sixteen feet broad ont 
way, and twenty-four tlie other. The water, which is bracki^V. 
Is drawn up in the Persian wheel by oxen. 
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they pretend likewise to shew us, is supposed to 
have been the founder. Cut the well was proba- 
bly contrived by the Babylonians, when they first 
built the castle, as both of them are ascribed (the 
rebuilding of this rather) to Salah Oddin Joseph 
Kbn Job, by Abdol Caliph, in his History of 
Egypt, p. 8J. 

Over against Kairo, on the Libyan banks of 
the Nile, is the village (Jecza, where we shall en- 
deavour to prove, that IMeinphis was formerly si- 
tuated ; though at present it is entirely buried in 
soil. Twelve miles further, in the same direction, 
arc the pyramids, erected upon that ridge of the 
Libyan mountains which bounds the inundation 
of the Nile to the westward. The castle of Kairo 
has the like mountainous situation on the Asiatic 
side of the river; and, in this manner, the Nile 
is confined, for the space of two hundred leagues, 
(jiiite up to the cataracts, a long chain of emi- 
nences, sometimes at four, sometimes at live or 
six leagues distance, constantly bounding the in- 
undation on each side. Such in general is the 
plan, such likewise is the extent of the Land of 
lygypt. As for this Land of Coshen which lay 
contiguous to it, oj', in the Scripture phrase, nas 
near it, it will be described when we treat of 
Arabia. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER IV. 

'/7ic ancient Situation of Memphis further inquired 
into and considered, 

A LATE curious traveller lias endeavoured to 
prove, that the ancient city ^Icinpliis was not si- 
tuated at Geeza, where it lias commonly been 
placed, but at Metraheny or Mohanan, several 
miles further to the southward. ‘ What fixes,’ 
says he. Descript, of the East, vol. i. p. 41. ‘ the 
‘ situation of Memphis to this part, is Pliny's ac- 
* count, who says, 1. xxxvi. c. 112. that the pyra- 
' mids were between Memphis and the Delta.’ 
Ihit in answer to this, it may be remarked, that 
the same Pliny acquaints us in another place, 
(1. v. c. 9.) that the pyramids lay betwixt Mem- 
phis and the Arsinoite Nomos, and consequently 
must be to the westward of Memphis ; as they 
actually are, provided Geeza is the site of that 
ancient city. 

That this description of Pliny’s is rather to be 
received than the former, appears from several 
geographical circumstances, taken as well iVom 
that author as from others. Diodorus Siculus 
(p. 4o. ^ 50.) acquaints us, that ‘ Memphis was 

‘ most 
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must: coinmodioLisly situated, in tlie very key 
• or iidct of the country, where tlie liver, liegiii- 
^ ning to divide itself into several hranehes, forms 
‘ the Delta.’ This aeeonnt is further conririned 
and more particularly cirenniNtantiated by IMiny 
himself, who tells us, (1. v. e. .9.) that l\lemphis 
was only fifteen miles from the Delta; and Stra- 
bo, (1. wii. p. 0. '}.>.) that it was only, or 

ninety furlongs, w'hieh do m)L make tw elve miles. 
Iholemv makes a dilferenee of ten minutes in 
tlieir longitudes, and the like in their latitudes; 
whereby their distances, by c*omj>ulation, w'ill fall 
in very nearly w'ith Strabo’s aeeonnt, and make 
little more tlian xrr miles. \\’lien‘a.>, if we arc 
to look for Meinjihis at Metralieny or Mohanan, 
where this author has placed it, the <listaneeof‘ it 
Irdm the Delta, (especially as it is laid <lown in 
his map), w'ill be xl miles; /. c. more than thrice 
as much as it is recorded by Pliny, Stiabo, and 
Ptolemy. 

The near agreement therefore among these geo- 
graphers, in the distance they have left us betwnxt 
Memjihis and the Delta; and the .same continu- 
ing still to be the distance, as near as can be re- 
<|uircd, betwixt the Delta and (ieeza, apjiears to 
be a much stronger jiroof for situating Mempihs 
at Geeza, than any heap of riiin'i, or than any ad- 
jacent mounds or channels (a-, thev aie urged by 
that author) can possibly be in favour of Afetra- 

voi.. u. K liciiy. 

* The point of the Del U 02'’. o Lon". 30® Lnt. 

Memphis - - Cry. dO^ * 

Plo/. 1. iv. c. 5. 
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hciiy. For ruins alone, unless supported by othr, 
circumstances and arguments, will in no coiintn. 
determine the situation of any particular city , 
much less in Egypt, whicli boasted foimerly of 
having twenty thousand*. Moreover, mouneb 
and channels were so common all over Egypt, 
that, considering the fluctuating state of that 
country, and the yearly alterations that were 
made in it by the Nile, any one particular set or 
system of them, will be as uncertain and prccaii- 
ous a proof as ruins. Whereas the Delta is a fix- 
ed and standing boundary, lying at a deterininatf’ 
distance from Memphis, from which we fiiivl it 
no further removed in the ancient geogiapli}, 
than Geeza Is in the modern. 

But even upon a sup))Osition that those tract ^ 
of large mounds and channels, which aic re|)oit 
cd to be at Metrahcny, were the remains of the 
ancient Memphitic rampart, yet tliey will by no 
means determine the site of this ancient city to 
have been there. They will rather prove thi' 
contrary ; in as mucli as the ram|)art, mentioned 
by Herodotus, p. 141. is said to lie a hundred 
furlongs beyond it to the southward, (let us sup- 
pose Mctraheny to be the very spot;) Memphis 
conse((uently should not be sought for there, but 
a hundred furlongs below it to the northwaul ; 
i.c. a little more or less where we have the pic- 
sent Geeza. 

Another argument why we may li\ the ancient 

J^emphi^ 

* » dCuTt) r«; ctirci7Xi Ton hiuit^tec; rtii 

Herod, p. 179. 
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Memphis at Gecza, rather than at Metraheny, is 
the situation of the pyramids ; a land-mark still 
more certain and determined than the Delta, 
whicli may still be subject to some small altera- 
tions. Now Strabo acquaints us in one place*, 
that the pyramids were near Memphis ; and in 
another f, that they were placed on an eminence, 
at forty furlongs, or live miles distance from it. 
Pliny;]: makes the distance one mile further, or 
six miles ; the difl’erence possibly arising from 
hence, that Pliny computed to the ])yrainids 
themselves ; whereas Strabo might only compute 
to tile foot of the og«v>i or mwg groundy upon 
which they were situated. Now, the village of 
(iec/a, which lies upon the banks of the Nile, is 
cfimmonly computed to be twelve miles from the 
pyramids. If the city of Memphis therefore was 
live or six miles broad, (and Diodorus Siculus|| tells 
us, it was one hundred and fifty furlongs, /. e. near 
nineteen miles in circuit), then the distance as- 
signed by Pliny and Stiabo is, as near as can be 
required, the present distance. Whereas, by pla- 

cing 

* Ap»^nnxi 3’ (from Babylon) xi u rn 

nr xxt irXiivm. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 555, 

f Ttr^XKcnx 3’ xict t>)? ?r»A<o{ TgeiXSovTf, 

^*5 if iff tip' n xtKXxt (iiif riv^xfii^n ««r< rxpt rxf /ixTiMuf. Id. 

Ibid. 

t Pyramides sitae sunt in parte Africse, monte saxeo steriliquc 
inter Memphim oppidum, ct quod appcllari dixiinus Delta, a Nilo 
minus quatuor millia passuum, a Memplii sex. Nat. Hist, l.xxxvi. 
c. 12. 

II T« fAif air ICi^lZxXof Ui JFtXWi iTtamTifxiiXf ViXTtf KXt ‘/rtfuatv 

T<I. Bibl, 1. i. p. At). 
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ring- ^10^111)1118 at Metraheny or Mohanan, tliV 
jiyramids will be at three or four times .that dis- 
tance from it ; too far surely from being 
'ne(U\ according to the expression of Strabo ; or 
at six miles distance at the most, acording to 
Pliny. 

1'his vicinity betwixt Memphis and the pyia 
mids, is further illustrated from the relation whicli 
each of them had to one and the same saiulv 
mountain of Libya ; Memphis being described to 
be situated under it, and the pyramids upon it. 
And of tliis Herodotus’*'' gives us suDieient testi- 
mony ; for he tells us, that Memphis, by being 
built upon the ancient bed of the river, lay under 
the sandy mountain of Libya; which is likewise 
described to be the only sandy mountain of Egypt, 
whether in that, or in any other direction. The 
like appellations are given to the mountain, ujxni 
which tlie pyramids were built ; for the stones 
employed in building them, are said to have been 
carried from the Arabian to the Libyan moun- 
tain f. And again, over against the Arabian, is 
another stony mountain of Egypt, towards Li- 
bya, covered with sand, where are the pyramids. 
There is sonic little variety indeed in these ex- 
pressions, but the meaning and intention of them 
alt is the same ; in as much as o^c; and 

Tev ’frornfitf xxn* feftv ft t^t^ rt -j/Xfiftitv T^t^ A ttvr.c> 
Herod, p. 141. ed. Steph. rt t^tf rt vxt^ Mifc^ttf t^tr. Id. 

p. 1 68. irxfifMv fifim Aiyvxrvt^tf rttrt rt vxif t^»K Id, p. 1 ().'», 

f ng«5 TO Ai^vxt* KxMvf*tyt¥ ofO{. Id, p. 155. To Ai,tvY,( 
rrit Aiyyxnt ogof xXXt T 0 /y«, i» a at FI v^xuthf 

xxTtiXrsftumy, Id. p. loa. 
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6^05 HO ICSS than A.Sv>tc» og#?, n; 

Atyuxrv TT^oi ai\d Aiyuvra o^og to vjri^ ai'C U])- 

pcllations of the very same tnree aiul significa- 
tion. Herodotus, in another place, detci mines 
tlic particular (juality aiul height ot* this ])ail ot 
the lyibvan mountain, where the pyramids wen* 
j)laced, by calling it (ao^o?) a rhige or emuicmr, 
scarce a liundrcd feet liigli ^ viz. above, as we 
ma\ add, the plains below. Now the c^eivr, as 
Strabo names this same part ot the Ijb\an moun- 
tain, being* an expression e(}uivalent to the ao^o; 

( 0]' the ogKVfli' as it is int(‘rprctedj oi lleio- 
(lotus, we inav presume th(*\ are both tlescripti\e 
of the same place; and eonse(|uently, the same 
distance of six miles that is aserihed to Memphis 
from the one, will be the like distance tiom the 
other. 

Nav, provided Metraheny should be the ancient 
Memphis, the aeeoniit which Straho has given us 
of it cannot be true ; who tells us, that it was 
situated over against Babylon, and that the pyia- 
niids could be seen distinctly Ironi Babylon. 1 hat 
Kairo takes uj) the site ot the ancient Babylon, 
contrary to tlie sentiments of this author, wants 
no other proof than what we have recorded of it 
in Ptolemy 'I, where lie tells us, that the Amnis 
Trajanus ran through Babylon in its course to 
Ih'roopolis and the Red Sea. Now it is agreed 

among 

* y iTi Ai^a ra uvtv XfipcTt^eti ^luXt^u fg Uarcif 

{4<Aa. Heiod. p. 131. 

f A.* if ^oA/os ) KXi BM^vAxvcf 'T«>/0f, T^xiuvfr roTXiec; ;(i. 

Ptoiem. 1. iv. p. 
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among all geographers, that this Ainuis Trajanus 
is the same Khalis, or channd (for there is no 
other) which makes one of the str(‘cts of Kaiio 
in the spring ; but, upon cutting down a bank at 
the head of it in the summer, receives the water 
of the Nile, and lodges it afterwards in the Bircjiie 
el Iladge, as will he further taken notice of. And 
besides, from almost every part of Kairu, and es 
pecially from the castle, (which was formerly tln' 
whole, or the greatest part of the ancient Ikihy- 
lou*), we have a distinct view of the pyramids 
of (iceza, but of no others. These 
are distinctly seen, as Strabo expresses himscli’, 
and, in going the nearest way to them, we ferry 
over to Gecza, which is likewise, »» t>j on the 
opposite shore, as Memphis is dcscril)cd to havt 
been, hut none of these remarkable circumstanct s 
agree with Metralieny ; which, by lying several 
miles higher up the stream, can have no such op- 
posite situation. 

Another argument why Memphis may be pla- 
ced at Geeza, rather than liigher up the ri\ er, 
is the description that is given of it by Herodo- 
tus. ‘ It was/ says he, ‘ situated, tv TCi ffHVU TH; A»- 
‘ yviFTU, in the straits (or narrowest part) of Egypt,' 
as Geeza certainly is. For, over against it, on 
the Asiatic or Arabian shore, is the rising ground 
and the mountains upon which Babylon and its 
suburbs were founded ; and, on the other side, 
are the Libyan mountains and the pyramids. The 
Nile took up a great part of this intermediate 

space ; 


Vid. supra, p. 71. 
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.>|)aa* ; and that small district of land, wliich we 
now see lying betwixt the supposed site of the 
ancient Memphis and the Libyan mountains, was 
formerly the Achenisian Lake. So that very lit- 
tle, if any portion at nil, of this narrow part of 
I'lgvpt, was capable of cultivation. 

Herodotus * has furnished us with another ex- 
pression, which may perhaps further illustrate this 
matter. ‘ At the time of the inundation,’ says 
lu‘, ‘ they do not suilTrom Naucratis to Mcm- 
‘ phis by the common channel of the river, viz. 

' by Cercasora and the point of the Delta, but 
‘ over the plain,' along the side 
of the pyramids. For as the main stream must 
be then exceedingly rapid and violent, it would 
render the navigation that way to Memphis very 
long and tedious; whereas, by taking the advan- 
tage of the inundation, and sailing u])on smoother 
water, under the IJbyan mountains, they would 
arrive with greater ease on the back side of the 
city, avToe? ovcT agaiust, or aloiig the 

side of the pyramids. An expression whicli may 
likewise account for the situation that Pliny gives 
tliem betwixt l\lemphis and the Delta; in as 
mneh as at this time, and under these circum- 
stances, they were in fact situated between those 
places. 

And that these pyramids, the pyramids of 
Gecza, as they are commonly called, are the Mcm- 
phitic pyramids, so fanums in antupiity, the same 
that arc meant all along by the ancient authors 1 

have 


* Herod. Eul. p. 140. edit. Stcpli. 
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1m VC quotnl, will appear inaiiitc.st from their k' 
sj)cctive (lesciiptions of them. For, in the IImi 
place, they arc always taken notice of, togethei 
with .Memphis; the ancient tlesciiptions of theiii 
likewise, hotli with regard to their nnmher, tlieii 
dimensions, &'e. agree with the modern; which 
is a further pr^of. Tims Herodotus tells us. 
(Flit. j). that ‘ they v'ere thiee in mimhei , 

‘ that the largest had st'vi'ial Mditenanefnis r liam 
‘ hers in it ; that the next in higiuss had none , 

‘ and that the smallest was ro\ered witli l^thio 
‘ pic maihle.’ 'Him nrnhif' Diodorus Sieiihi' 
(I. i. p. d'l.) fiiithv’i ohs(M\es, to he lik(’ the dha 
i)aie, as the Ktlnopie .a'tu.d!) is. Str,d)f) (jv .)>.') 
gives n.s the same niimh'*r of pvramids, and tii 
hke eireumstanees with regird to tin'ir magii! 
fiides: ‘Here,’ sa\'s lie, ‘ .iie s(\eial p\r;miids 
‘ whereof three aie v.iy lePMik.iide.' He men- 
tions the entrance likewise into the greatest, and 
that the smalli‘st was pait of it, eoveied with 
hl.iek marl)Ie. d'he gieat p\iamid is j’mthei spe- 
rilied l)\ tlie many knobs of jagiified haitils, 
he (.ills tluan, which lay seatlert'd along the sidr 
of It, and aie no wheie else to he seen Plin^ | 
oh,en('s the same nnmhei ol p\i:imids, and that 
tinw were very consjmaioiis ms they, and no 
(Others lemarkahly arej to those who sail u|)on 
the Nih’; that the smalliNt is eo\(‘rcd with Klhi- 
opic marble; and, w h.it will identify them Ix'- 
yond dispute, that the Sj>hin\ ( ind tliere was no 
other) lay hefon* tli(‘in. 

Theie 

VjJ.Parl.il. ^ 2. Of the PiffannfL. f Plin. 1. \x\vi. c. 12. 
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TFere ftte ’Several other pyramids indeed to the 
southward of these in the ] jhyan deserts ; some 
of which arc of equal dimensions, and not infe- 
rior, in their structure and materials, to those of 
(ieeza. Rut none orthem have been so particu- 
larly taken notice of, or even taken notice of at 
alC so as to interfeie in this dispute. As these 
therefore which I have mentioned, can be no 
other than the pyramids of Memphis, it is very 
ieasonable to conclude, that the city itself, from 
whence they were deiioininated, could not lie at 
any distance from them, hut shoidd latlier he in 
their very neighbourhood, or where we now liiul 
the village of Geeza. 

Herodotus*, in his des(‘rij)tion of Mempliis, 
tells us that Menes caused a lake to he made ou 
tlie X. and W. sides of Mempliis, and founded 
tlic magnilicent temple of Vnlcan ; and again f, 
that Myris, one of his successors, built the jxn** 
tico of A'^ulcaifs temple, and eaus(*d a lake to he 
made with pyramids, which was alterwards call- 
ed the lake of Myris. This, some learned gentle- 
men of my ac(jiiaintance suppose to he the same 
that was begun hv Menes, and consc(|uently, that 
^leniphis must he situated near the lake Myris. 
Tliey argue furtlicr, that this lake is called at pre- 
sent the lake of Chaion, who ferried the dead 
Imdies over it from M(‘mi)his to the plain of the 
mummies, or the FJysian fields, as this story was 
improved by Orpheus and the (irerian mytholo- 
gists. 

VOL. ir. L As 

* Herod. Eut. p. 140-1. edit. Stepb. f Id. Ibid, p. 142. 
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As for the story of Charon and the Elysm 
fields, it is too fill! of fable and allegory to build 
thereupon any geographical data. Neither docs 
it appear that the lakes made by Meiies and ]\Iy- 
ris are the same ; on the contrary, they were cer- 
tainly very different. For the latter was far 
enough removed from Memphis, being, according 
to l^liny*, at lxxii iVL distance. And moreover, 
it was of such a prodigious circuit and extent, 
that all the correspondent part of Egypt, which 
lies bounded by the Arabiuji and Libyan moun- 
tains, was an insignificant spot in comparison of 
it. And further, the lake of Myrisf lay altoge- 
ther to the westward, 

Herod. Eut. p. 168. i. e. on the other side of the. 
mountain, under which Memphis was situated; and 
therefore could have no communication at all 
with it. Whereas, one of tlio lakes made by 
Menes was to the northward oi‘ that city ; as the 
other, the Achcrusia, as I take it to be, of Dio- 
dorus lay to the westward, under the eastern 
brow of the same mountain. And, as this lake 
might be continued all along the side of these 
mountains, from the py ram ills, even to the very 

ncigh- 

* Inter Arsinoiten autem ac Memphiten lacus fuit circuit » 
CCL M. P. aul, ut Mutianus tradit cccc M. P. et altitudinis quin- 
quaginta passuum, manu factus a rege qui fecerat, Mteridis appel- 
Ulur. Inde lxxii. M. P, abest Memphis, (juondam arx /Egypti 
regura. Plin. 1. v. c. 9. Vid. Diod. Sic. Bibl. 1. i. in fine. 

f Vid. the Chrysanthinc map iii, 

t Atifixm h KXt rr,9 fAvSoXtYUftfm oiKunv rav fAitnXXxj^irxt 

rt9 x-x^x TK» ToTOf mv KxXy^ffitp fli, AXEPOrSIAW, jrXnrttf h 
ucut Ttii tvTxv «yT/3» Xnuuvsii yxXXi^x9, iXm, Kxt Xmy 

XXI KxXxfjiy, p. 61. 
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neighbourhood of Saccara, several other places^ 
no doubt, of sepulture, besides the pyramids, in- 
tervening, it will thereby much better accord 
with the history of Charon, and his ferrying dead 
bodies from Memphis over the Acherusia, to the 
pyramids, or to the plains of the mummies, or 
Elysian fields, than the remote and extensive lake 
of Myris. 

We may observe further, and it will point out 
to us perhaps the reason why we find no remains 
of tlie ancient Memphis, that the situation of it 
was very low, even in tlie very bed of the old 
river. For Herodotus* acquaints us, that the ri- 
\ er rail formerly along the side of the sandy hills 
of Libya ; but that this old channel was dried 
up, by bending off the river with a rampait, 
»yxmcc u luiiidrcd fuiloDgs luglicr up the 

stream, or to the southward, according to the pa- 
rallel account in Diodorus Siculusf, and thereby 
making it flow in a new channel, more at eipial 
(listanccs, where it was turned off betwixt the 
Libyan and Arabian mountains. * This bending 
‘ of the Nile, where the river is forced to flows 
‘ is kept up,’ saj s lie, ‘ and repaired every year 
‘ with strong ramparts, by the Persians ; for if it 
^ was suffered to be broken down, all Memphis 
‘ would be in danger, of being su aL 

‘ lowed up by the stream.’ In this manner, Me- 
nes is said, a 7 royt(pv^oiffut t)}» or to have made 

land, of what was before water ; or, to ha^'ti 

dried 


Vid, supra, p. 7^. note. 


f DIod. Sic. Bibl. 1. 1. p. 'IfJ. 
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dried up, so as to pass over dry-shod that spot of 
ground upon whicli Memphis was built. Or per- 
haps muy have a contrary meaning to 

(as, among other compound words, «T#.9f- 
is contrary to Via«») and may here signify 
the same as vomM i i. e, to con- 

trive it so that MempJiis should not be raised 
upon arches. Because junxme pont'ibm Man* 
phw, as is rcjidcred in tlie Latin ver- 

sion of Valla, conveys no proper idea of this un- 
dertaking; and aggessme Memphin, as it is in 
the margin, though it he agreeable indeed to the 
alterations that have been made in some otlier 
cities, as will be hereafter mentioned, could not 
heie be a matter of fact. 

For Memphis, at this time, down to the age of 
Herodotus, had no higher situation than the an- 
cient bed of the river; and we may presume, 
that it continued the same, at least the greatest 
j)art of it^ in after ages; its safety aild preser- 
vation depending all along upon the keeping up 
these mounds and ramparts, which fortified it 
against the encroachments of the Nile. But af- 
ter Alexandria was built, and became the cliief 
mart ior trade and navigation, and also the abode 
of the Egyptian kings, Memphis, by losing in 
tins manner the residence of the court, together 
with its former commerce, would in proportion 

lose 

* Strabo indeed, by acquainting us that the royal edifices 
ucrc built upon a rising ground, seems to insinuate that the city 
itself was low. k fitt KXTta-rxfxt xxt fftp f^ii- 

juM, tp' tvj xxtx tw xoMxf ^xpft(> p. 5 

edit. Casanb* 
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lose the many families and the numerous retinue 
that, in one relation or other, depended upon them 
both. 

As the inhabitants therefore, in a few ages, for 
want of trade and employment, might be so gra- 
dually reduced and imj)Overished, as to he inca- 
pacitated, either to inidcrgo the fatigue or cx- 
j)ence of keeping up these mounds and ramparts, 
it is very probal)le that at length they might he 
necessitated entirely to abandon both them and 
their city. Memphis being thus left, without an 
inhabitant, naked and open to the ravages and 
devastations of the Nile; and the danger to 
which it was exposed for want of these lamparts 
of being swallowed up, KaruKXvc^nvxij beginning 
now to lake place, the period of viinc could not 
be long, before the whole lace and appearance of 
it would be so greatly changed and altered, as 
not to afford the least trace or footstep of its an- 
cient grandeur and magnilicence, or even that 
siieli a city had ever been. 

Neither am I singular in this opinion. It is 
confirmed by the learned author of the Descrip- 
tion of the East, ‘ It is very extraordinary,’ 
says he, p. 39. ‘ that the situation of Memphis 
‘ should not be well known, which was so great 
‘ and famous a city, and for so long a time the 
^ capital of Kgypt ; but as many of the best ma- 
' terials of it might he carried to Alexandria, and 
‘ afterwards, wlicn such large cities were built 
' near it, as Cairo and those about it, it is no 
‘ wonder that all the materials should be carried 
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‘ away to places so near, and so well frequented; 
‘ and the city being in this manner levelled, and 
‘ the Nile ovciilowing the old ruins, it may casi- 
* ly be accounted for how every thing has been 
‘ buried or cov ered over, as if no such place had 
‘ ever been.’ Mr Maillct likewise, in his descrip- 
tion of Egypt, (p. is of the same opinion, 
though more concise : ‘ De cette Memphis, au- 
‘ trefois si famcusc et si considerable, a peine res- 
‘ tet-il assez dc traces, pour poiivoir nous assu- 
‘ rcr de sa veritable situation.’ 


C ][ A P T i: R V. 

Of the Land of Goshen, of Arabia Pel ran, and 
of the Encampments of the Israelites therein. 

After having thus adjusted the ancient situa- 
tion of Memphis, let us return to the opposite 
shore, to the Aralriau banks of the Nile, at Kairo 
and Mattarea, which, in the sacred geogra[)hy, 
were a part of the land of Cioshen or of Rame- 
scs. For Joseph, when he invited liis father and 
brethren into Egypt, tells them, ((ien, xlv. 10.) 
that they should dicell in the land (f Goshen, and 
be near him. (Joshen then must, at tliat time, 
have been adjacent to the scat of the Egyptian 
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kings. Nov\r, (to omit other arguments that 
might be drawn from the history and succession 
of tlic Egyptian dynasties), as a urst tcind, 
Exod. X. 19. took axcay the locusts and cast them 
into the Red Sea, tliis metropolis may be much 
Ijetter fixed at Mempliis, whose situation exactly 
answers to tliis circumstance, tlian at Zoan or 
Mansourah, as it is now called, a (‘ity of the Ta- 
nitic Nomos, twenty leagues to the northward ; 
and consecjuently, wlicre the same wind could 
not have blown them into tlie Red Sea, but into 
the AIe(lit('rranean, or else into tlie land of the 
Philistines, which lies directly to the eastward of 
it. For the land of Zoan, (l^sal. Ixxviii. 1C. 43.) 
where the /cy//’/w/ things arc saitl to have been done, 
was prol)al)ly another a|)pellation only for the 
land of Egypt, or the land of Ham, by taking, 
as usual in poetical compositions, a part for the 
whole, or, in the instance before us, one of the 
most remarkable places of Egypt, such as Zoan 
might he in the lime of David, or the comi)oser 
of that Psalm, for the whole country. 

And intleed, provided Zoan had been then, as 
it might have been afterwards, the metropolis or 
the seat of the I’haraohs, towards which, Jacob 
and his children were to direct their ma relies, 
how comes it, that at their iirst setting out, theij 
took their journey from tlie vale of Hebron ((icn. 
xxxvii. 14. xlvi. 1.) to Reersheba? which would 
lie too much upon the left hand ; and not towards 
Haza, and the sea coast of the Philistines, which 
would have certainly been tlie nearest, ami the 

most 
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inost direct road to Zoau? Whence comes it like- 
wise, that when Jacob was carried out of GQsheii, 
to be buried at Hebron, the procession came to 
the tlireshingfoor of Jtad*y which was beyond, 
i e. to the westward f of the Jordan? Gen. 1. 10. 
For though indeed we cannot well account for 
this last geographical circumstance, yet it shews 
that the road, perhaps the same for the most 
part that Jacob took in going to Egypt, lay at a 
great distance from the sea coast of the Fhilis- 
tincs, and conscipiently tliat they could not have 
set out from Zoan. 

Nay, further, provided Jacob had directed 
his journey from Eeeisheba, which was his se- 
cond station towards that part or city of Egypt, 
which was called Zoan, it will be difficult to ac- 
count for the tradition that is recorded by the 

LX XI I 

* If this Atad is the same that is laid down by St Jerom and 
l‘'.use!)Ius, at in M. from jeriehn, and n from the Jordan, it mu.st 
be situated XXX M. at least to the N. E. of Hebron ; and conse- 
quently would be so much out of the way, in travelling thilhcr 
horn Egypt, Gen. xiv. 2. and xix. 22, 

f BcwWinyn Jordan^ is taken at large for the country that 
lies both to^^he ^vcst and to the east of Jordan, Dent. ili. 8. & 20. 
Aviihout being distinguished by beijond Jordan ea\twardy as in 
Josh. xiii. 8. or beyond Jordan n'estward^ or towards the sea, as in 
Josh. xii. 7. And in this passage, it may perhaps be more cir- 
cumstantiated, and signify the thrtshmjr -floor that lay near^ or at 
the ford of the Jordan ; w'C will suppose a little below, or to the 
southward of the plain, where Gilgal was afterwards. Eut w'ith- 
out contracting the Dead Sea, and making the channel of the 
Jordan extend itself much fuilhcr towards Beersheba than it 
does at present, or very probably ever did after the destruction 
of Sodom, nothing of this kind can be well supposed ; as this 
ford would still lie a great way beyond Hebron, out of the direct 
course of their journey, from which they cannot well be presu- 
med to have deviated. 
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Lxxii* and Josephus that his son Joseph met 
him at Heroopolis, or Adjeroiitc, according to the 
present name. For this being a city of the He- 
liopolitan Nomos bordering upon the Red Sea, 
it would lie directly in the road from Beersheba 
to Memphis, but quite out of the road from Bccr- 
sheeba to Zoau. The nxxii likewise instruct us, in 
the text above quoted, that Heroopolis was a city 
of the land of Raineses. The land of Raineses 
tlieiefore, or Goshen, could be no other than the 
ileliopolitau Nomos, taking in that part of Ara- 
bia which lay bounded, near Heliopolis, by the 
Nile; and near Heroopolis, by the correspondent 
part of the Red Sea. For the Scriptures call 
Goshen, Gen. xlvii. O’, the best of the land: and 
again, vcr. 1 1. Joseph gave his father and his bre^ 
thren a possession in the land of Egypt y in the best 
of the lundy in the land of Rameses : i. e. Goshen 
was the best and the most fertile portion of that, 
jurisdiction. This then could he no otlier tliaii 
what lay within two or three leagues at the most 
from the Nile; because the rest of the Kgy|)tiaii 
Arabia, which reaches beyond the influence of 
this river to the eastwaid, is a barren, inhospita- 
ble wilderness, 

VOL. II. Af Joseplius 

^ T6¥ XVTIt <rvtXVTi\ffX$ XVTSJ 

>c«y tif Vx^\7<ni. Gcn. xlvi. 28. 

f luanjfrci x'x^xymui¥or rev xxTf^Xf'-^v’rx¥rjjiror:fo; 

Kxi Ku^ 7 r(iXi¥ xvra cv¥i«xSi¥. Joseph. Atitifj. 1. ii. e, 7. 
t HAIOrnOAITH:^ N0M0S,;6<i^<T^a;reA<< Jt. X ^ 

JLxi i¥ A^xiiXi KXI 

JSx^vXc¥ 1 3 5. A. H\tlf7roXi( if. ify 

Ihyxy -xiXii |y Ai’ijj xxi V^X'3\iX^l>yc; , T - 

ixiOi 'T«Tacua( prt. 

Ihu). fiiugr. 1. Iv. c. 
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Josephus* gives us a further proof that tlic 
land of Goshen was thus situated, by placing’ the 
first settlement of the Hebrews at HeliopoIiSj or 
On f, as the Scriptures call it; which may he a 
testimony likewise that Heliopolis could not have 
been then the seat of Pharaoh, because the He- 
brews were not to be rc/M, but only to be 
7icar him. The ruins of this citv, where there is 
a fountain of excellent water, are known at pie- 
sent by the name of Matta-reah j', lying about 
three miles to the eastward of the Nile, and five 
to the N. E. of Kairo. Put, in proportion as the 
Hebrews increased, it may be presumed that they 
spread themselves further along the Arabian 
banks of the Nile, towards liishbesh, the ancient 
Dubastis, and towards Kairo, the ancient Latopo- 
lis, or nabylon||. The fsiaelites likewise are said, 
Exod. i. 11, io have built Pithom^ the I'atumns 
probably which Herodotus§ places near Ijiihastis; 

and, 

* ^ot^xet — xvTU fiijx zmv mva/Mi' HAIOT- 

nOAEI. Joseph, Antiq. 1. ii. c. 4. 

f On (the priest of)^ Gen. xli. 46. and 50. is rendered by the 
LXXII, HXwTfthwi. 

t The Nubian geographer seems to call the city, from the 
fountain, Ain (Semes) Shims, The Fauntain of the Sun^ placing it 
to the northward of Fostat, or old Kairo : ‘ Ad plagam Fostat 

* scptentrionalem , urbs Ain Semes dicta,’ p. 98. ‘ ^uod etiam 

* Constantiniis L’Empercur ad 'rudelensem,’ p. 244. ‘ confirmat, 

* quia pcregrin.itor ille locum, quem Israclitae habit andum accc- 

‘ perint, vocct fontem Solis' Cellar. Gcogr. Autifj. 

lib. iv. pag. 35. What the prophet Jeremiah (xliii. 13.) calK 

Bethshemesh, i. e. the house of the sun, the Lxxii 
interpret HXimXic, 

II Vid. Jac. de Vitriaco, 1. iii. Hist. Orient, c. 7. Jos. Anlifp 
I. if. c. 5. 

§ Uxrxt aXiyav Bhlxfio; TraX/ej rx^x UxTitfAov 

TToXn. Herod. Eut. ^ 15S. 
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iiiid, ill consequence thereof, tliey may be suppo- 
sed either to IiLivc inhabited, or to have lived at 
/east in the neighbourhood of it. And os their 
(lepartiiie, according to the tradition pieserved by 
Josephus, was from Latopoiis, or Babylon, it may 
be further presumed, that this was a portion like- 
isc of the land, which Pharaoh gave them to in- 
habit. Goshen then was iliat part of the Heliopo- 
jiian Nomos, or of the laud of Ramescs, which 
lay in the neighbourhood of Kairo, Matta-reah, 
and Bishhesh ; as Kairo itself might be Ramescs, 
the capital of the district of that name, wlierc 
ilic Israelites had their rciulczvous, bcibre they 
departed out of Egypt. 

Now, /c.9t peradventurcy (Exod. xiii. 1?.) ivhen 
the llebrcd's saiv xear, they siwiild repent and re- 
turn to Kgi/pty God did not lead than through the 
leay of the land of the PhilistineSy {vh. cither by 
lleioopolis, in the midland road, or by Bishhesh, 
finch, and so along the sea coast, towards Gaza 
and Asealon), although that was the nearest : but 
he led than Anoc r, through the wap ff the wilder- 
ness of the Red Sea. 'fhere arc accordingly two 
loads through which the Israelites might have 
been conducted from Kairo to Pihahhiroth, on tli(’ 
banks of the Red Sea. One of them lies through 
tlic vallies, as tb.ey arc now called, of Jendily, 
Rumclcah, and Baidcaii, hounded on each side by 
the mountains of the lower Thcb.iis. The other 
lies higher, having the northern range of these 
mountains (the mountains of Moeattee) running 
parallel with it on the right hand, and the desert 
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uf the Egyptian Arabia, which lies all the wav 
open to the laml^of the Philistines, on the left. 
About the middle of this range, we may turn 
short upon our right hand into the valley of Ba- 
deal], through a remarkable breach or discouti- 
jiuation, in which we afterwards continued, to 
the very bank of the Red Sea, Suez, a small 
city upon the northern point of itj at the dis- 
tance of thirty hours, or xc Roman miles from 
Kairo, lies a little to the northward of the pro- 
montory that is formed by this same rang(* ol' 
mountains called at present Attackah; as that 
Avhich hounds the valley of Baideah to the south- 
Avard is called Gewoubec. 

This road then, through the valley of Baideah, 
which is some hours longer than the other open 
road, which leads us direetly from Kairo to Sue/, 
was, ill all probability, the very road which the 
Israelites took to Pihahhiroth, on the hanks ot* 
the Bed Sea. Jose])hiis their^, and other authors 
who copy after him, seem to he too hasty in ina- 
king the Israelites peifoim this jounicv of \c oi 
( Roman miles in three days; hy Kckouing each 
of tlie stations that arc recorded lor one da\ . 

\V heieas the Scriptures arc altogether silent with 
regard to the time or distance, rcioiding the sta- 
tions only. The fatigue likewise would ha\c 
been abundantly too great i'oi a nation on foot, 
encumbered with their dough, their kneading 
tiOLighs, their little childien and cattle, to walk 

at 

•iKQtyiv>HTXi 7/.. }xy^xcrcn;. .(os. AlitJfj. 1. ii. C. in (JK'- 
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tlie rate of xxx Roman miles a day. Another 
instance of the same kind occurs, Exod. xv. 12 J. 
C7. where Elim is mentioned as the next station 
after Marah, though Elim and Marah arc further 
distant from each otlicr, tlian Kairo is from the 
Red Sea. Several intermediate stations, there- 
lore, as well liere as in other places, were omit- 
teil; the holy /)enmaii eonteiiting himself with 
hiving down such only as#ee/e the most reniark- 
.ihle, or attended with some notable transac- 
lion. 

Suecoth then, the first station. from Raineses, 
signifying only a place of tents, may have no fix- 
ed situation, being probably nothing more than 
.ome considerable Don-war of the Ishmaelites or 
Arabs, such as we still meet with at xv or xx 
. idles distance from Kairo, in the road to the Red 
^ica. The rendezvous of the caravan w Inch con- 
(lueted us to Suez, was at one of these Dou-wars; 
at the same time we saw another at about vi AI 
distance, under the mountains of iMoc-catte ; 
or in the very same direction which the Israel- 
ites may be supposed to have taken, in their 
marches from (joslien towards the Red Sea. 

Neither is the geography of Etliam, the se- 
<ond station, much belter circumstant'ated. If 
it appertained to the wihlciucss't ol the same 

name 

* And the cliildreti of Israel removed from Itamcscs, and 
“ pitched in Succoth.” Numb, \x\iii. 3. 

f “ And they departed from Succolh,and pitched in laham/* 
which is in tlic edge of the wildfincss. Nura. .s.wiii, iC Lxod. 
.xiii. 20. 



Of Etham. 

iianie^ which spread itself round the Heroopoli- 
tic Gulf and made afterwards the Saracene of 
the old geography, then the edge of it may be 
well taken for the most advanced |)art of it to^ 
wards Egypt, and conseijueiitly to lie contiguous 
witli some portion or other of tlie mountains ul 
the lower Thebais, or of Mocdtte, or Mocattciii, 
as they arc called, near Kairo. The particulai 
spot of it likewise m^ probably lie dctermijicd 
by what i$ recorded afterwaids of tlic Israelite^, 
(E\od. xiv. C) tliat, upon their removing fioin 
the edge 0^ this wilderness, they arc immediately 
onlerod //ovG' tlie S. K.) fioin the coiiise. 
as we may imagine, of theur former marclu 
which was hitherto in an (‘askily direction, and 
ft) encamp before Pihahhirolh. As Eiliahhiroth 
tlierelore must lie to the right hand of the wil- 
derness of Etham, within, or on the olhei side of 
these mountains ; so the second station, or tlu^ 
paiticular portion of this wilderness of Etham, 
may be fixed about l miles fmm Kairo, at, or 
m ar the breach which 1 have mentioned. 

That tin; Israelites, before they tinned towards 
Pihahhiroth, had travelled in an open country, 
the same w ay perhaps which their lurel’atheis had 
taken in coming into Egy|)t, aj)pears \o be l\n- 
thcr illustrated fiom tlie following eiieninstanee: 

\'iz. 

* ‘‘ They went three day«; journey in the wilderness of Etham, 
“ and pitched in Marah.” Num. x.wiii. 8. 

f Aflea» S5«y«7a>v, yTa^TTlusrais rvi A^yuTT<W^, 

T»nv 6Xty/,v Kxi (Tvvxauti «7roA/T/wv «3«v, t7r< tok irpi-nirt. Clem. 

Alex, btrom. p. 417. edit. Pott. 



Of Fa ham, p.> 

dz. that, upon tlieir being ordered to remove 
tVoni the edge of tlic wilderness, and to encamp 
before Pihahhiroth, it iinincdiutely follows that 
Pharaoh should then say, theij are cntanaled in the 
land, the rcilderness (betwixt the mountains, we 
may suppose, of Gcwoubec and Aitaekah) have 
idiKt thou in, Kxod. \iv. A. oi\ ns it is in the oih 
«’ina/, “IJD- vhim Hits e/jusit, as that word 

is explained In Pagniiuis. For, in these cireuni- 
stanees, the Egyptians might well imagine, that 
tiie Israelites eoultl have no possible way to es- 
cape; in as niueh as the mountains of (iewouhee 
would stop their llight or progress to the south- 
ward, as those of Attackah would do the saiin^ 
towards the land ol‘ the Philistines. The Ued 
Sea likewise lay before thnn to the east ; whilst 
Phaiaoh closed up the valley behind theni with 
Ills chariots and horsemen. This valley ends at 
the sea, in a small bay, made l)y the eastern e\- 
tiemities oi* the mountains which I have been de- 
seribiug; and is called Tiah Peni Israel, i. e. the 
road oj the hraidites, from a tradition that is still 
kept up by the Arabs of their having passed 
tiuougli it : as it is also called Baideali ^ from 
the new and unheard of miracle that was wrought 
near it, by dividing the Picd Sea, and dcstroviiig 
therein Pharaoh, his ehaiiots, and Ins horsemen. 

d'he thirci uotab.le cneampment then ol the F- 
laelitcs was at this ha\. It was to be befoic Pi- 
nabhirotli, betwixt Mlgdol and the sea, over 

against 

* Buikea, wjothif^ ratilij, [u're r\t Biidan^ he founded, invented, 
iiovu' ct mu rcl ciTKliu^r.) C •i'- i*- imMis rt iiiandi’U'^. (joI 



gG Of Piliahliiroth. 

ag’aiiist JBaal-t^ceplion, Exod. xiv. 2. And iu Num, 
xxxiii. 7. it was to be bdbre Migdol ; wlierc the 
word liphne {htjbrCy as we icndfr it) bcini^ 
applied to Pihahbiroth and iMigdol, may signity 
no more tlian that they pitched within siglit of, 
or at a small distance tVom the one and the othci 
of tliose places. Whether Ihial-tzcphou then 
may have relation to the northern * situation ol 
the place itself, or to some watcli tower or idol 
temple that was erected upon it ; wc may proba- 
bly take it for the eastern extremity of the inouii' 
tains of Suez or Attackah, the most conspicuou-. 
of these deserts ; in as much as it overlooks a 
great part of the lower Thebais, as well as the 
wildernchS that reaches towards, or which rathci 
makes part of the land of tlic Philistines. Mig- 
dol then might lie to the south, as Jlaal-tzcphoii 
did to the north of Pihahhiroth. j'\)r tlie marches 
of the Israelites, from the edge of the wilderness, 
being to the seaward, i. c. towards the S. E. their 
encampments betwixt Migdol and the sea, or be- 
fore 


f Is rendcied t/ir norths F.xod. wvl. Jf). , Josh.vil. I?, 

and ill other places of Scripture. Accordingly Baal I'? ipho'i 
lu.iy be interpreted, the God ox idol of the wjrth^ in conlradislinc - 
lion perhaps to others of the lower Thcbais, who^e places of 
worship were to the S. or K. If Tzephon be related to HDV* 
fo spy out or observe, then Baal-tssiphon will probably signify the 
irod of the watch-tower, or the guardian God, such as i\as tin 
tleimes or 'rerminus of the Homans, the 0iof ot the 

(irecks, &c. The worshipping upon mountains is mentioned, 
I Kings xiv. 2 J. .ler. ii. 20. ike. 'Che I’crsians worshipped, i'M 
rx tn^K^^TXTX Twv dg»(Wi» xrxcximug. Herod. Clio, § l.tl. He- 
bralcc cst, Dominiis Spccuhe, quod ostendit loca ilia edita fiii>'>e 
ct prmriipla. Mcnoch. hi locum. Vid. Seld. dc Diis Syi>, 
cap. iii. s\nt. J. 



Of Pihahhb'oth. 5)7 

fore !\Iig(lol, as it is otherwise noted, could not 
well have another situation. 

IMhahhiroth, or llhiroth rather, without re- 
garding* the pneiixt part of it, may have a more 
general signiheation, and denote the valley, or 
that wiiolc space ol' ground wliich extended itsell’ 
from the edge of the wilderness of Etham to the 
Red Sea. For tluit particular part only, wlurc 
the Isra(‘litcs were ordered to encamp, appears to 
h:ive been called Pi-hahhiroth, i. e. (he mouth (f 
llhiroth. For when Pharaoh o\eito(jk them, it 
was with respect to his coming d(Avn upon tiieni, 
Exod. xiv. 5). n*n’nn Sv, i. e. bvsidvs, or at the 
muthj or the most advanced part (j' llhiroth to 
the eastward. Likewise in Num. xxxiii. 7. wher(‘ 
the Israelites are related to have encamped before 
.Migdol, it follows, vcr. S. that theif (hfarted, 
n")’nn Jrom bcjorc llhiroth, and not from 
Inf ore Pihahhiroth, as it is rendered in our trans- 
lation. And in tliis sense it is t.iken by the rxxn, 
by Faisebins, and St Jerome ; the I’ormer inter- 
preting l^ihaliliirolh by to or the nuudk 

of Eiroth, or froth, as St Jerome writes it. For 

as Pen Ezra criticises upon the word, relates 
to what lies befoic us, being called in the Idr- 
^uui, Phoum, or ♦DID Phoumi; as illiiroth is 
called llhirata. F.aeh ol' them therel’ore, 

is to be coiisideicd as a distinct teim and a])pel' 
lation. 

If wc take llhiroth then for an appellative, it 
may have two signilieations. It lias been alrea- 
dy observed, tliat this valley is closely confined 

VOL. n. \ betwixt 
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betwixt two rugged chains of mountains, by 
deducing Hhiroth thereibre fiom in H/wr, or 
H/iour, i. c. a hole or gullet, as tlie Samaritan 
and Syriac copies understand it, it may, by a la- 
titude very common in these cases, be rendered a 
narnrd) (hftle, road or passage, such as tlie \'all(*y 
of Baideah has been described. Pihahlfiroth 
therefore, upon this supposition, will be the same 
as the mouth or the most advanced part of this 
valley, to the eastward, towards tin' Hed Sea. 
But as the Israelites were properly delivered at 
this place from their captivity and fear of the 
Egyptians, Exod. xiv. 13. we may rather sup|;ose 
that Hhiroth denotes the place where they were 
n^stored to their liberty ; as Hhorar, and 

n*lTn Hhiroth, aie words of the like import in 
the Chaldee. In Kashi’s eommentar\, we have a 
further confirmation of this intcrj)rctation. ‘ Pi- 
‘ hahhiroth,’ says he, ‘ is so called, because the 
‘ cliildrcn of Isiael were made Dnn '2D, Beni 
‘ at that place.’ In tlie d’aigiim 

likewise, Ilhvrin, is used to e\j)laiu 

'Ji'Dn Hhaphsec, Exod. xxi.t?. 3. a word which 
denotes liberti/ ami I'nedoni in tlicse and otln i 
paits of Scripture. And it may be further urged, 
in favour as well of this explication as of the 
tradition still preserved, of the Israelites having- 
passed through this valley, that the eastern ex- 
ticmity of the mountain, which 1 Mi|)posc to be 
Baaftzephon, is called, even to this day, by the 
iidiabitants of these deserts, Jibhel Attakali, or 
the nwuntain cf' ih lieeranec : which appellation, 

tf'gcther 
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together with those of Baicleah and Tiah beni Is- 
lael, could never have been given or imposed 
uj)()ii these inhabitants at lirst^ or preserved by 
them al'terwards, without some faithful tradition 
that such places had once been the actual scene 
of these remarkable transactions. The sea like- 
wise of Kolzum, i. e. desfructw/i, as the corre- 
s[)ondent part of the lied >ea is called in the 
Arabian geography, is a further confirmation of 
this tradition. iMoreover, the Icthyophagi, wlio 
lived in this very neighbourhood, are leported l)y 
Diodorus Siculus, (1. iii. p. 1‘J‘J:.) to have picser- 
ved the like traditi(iiiary account from their 
furcfatlicrs, of this miraculous division of llie 
lied Sea. 

'f here are likewise other circumstances to |)ro\ c 
that the Israelites took their departure from thi^ 
valh'v, ill their passage through the Red Sea. 
for it could not have been to the northward of 
the mountains of Attackah, or in the iiigher road 
which I have taken notice oi*; because, as this 
lies for the most part upon a level, the Israelites 
could not have been here, as we find they were, 
shut in and entangled. Neither could it have 
been on the other side, riz. to the S. of tiie 
mountains of Gewouby, for then (bcsiik s the in- 
superable ilidiculties which the Israelites would 
li.ive met with in climbing over them, the sanu' 
likewise that the Egyptians would h.ive had in 
pursuing them) tlie opposite shore could not 
have been the d esc it of Shur, where the Israel- 
ites landed, Ex(m1. \v. but it would have been 

th- 
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tlie (Ic.'^crt of Marali, that lay a great way be- 
yond it. What is now called Corondel, miglit 
probably be the southern portion of the desert of 
Marah, the shore of the Red Sea from Suez lii- 
tlierto having continued to be low and sandy. 
But from Corondel to the port of Tor, the shore 
is for tlic most part rocky and mountainous, in 
the same manner with the Egyptian coast that 
lies opposite to it; neither tJie one nor the other 
of them ul fording any convenient place, either 
for the departure of a nuiltitiide from the one 
shore, or the reception of it upon tlie other. And 
besides, from ('orondcl* to Tor, the channel of 
the Red Sea, which from Suez to Sdur is nut 
above IX or x M. broad, liegins here to be so 
many leagues ; too great a space certainly for the 
Israelite s, in the manner tlu\y were encumbered, 
to j)ass over in one night. At Tor, the Arabian 
shore begins to wind itself round about Ptolemy's 
promontory of l^iran, towards the Gulf of Kloth, 
whilst the Egyptian shore retires so far to the 
S. W. that it can scarce be perceived. 

As the Israelites then, for these reasons, could 
not, according to the opinion of some authors, 
have landed either at Corondel or Tor ; so nei- 
ther could they have landed at Ain cl ]Mousah, 
according to the conjectures of otliers. For if 
the passage of the Israelites had been so near tlje 
extremity of the Red Sea, it may be presumed 

that 

tbn Said (Cod. MS. Scld.) makes tlic sea at Corondel to 
he seventy miles over, whereas it is little more than so many fur 
lonf;*,. Vid. Vol. iii. Gcogr. Vet. Min. 
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Through the Red Sea, 

that the very encampments of six hundred thou- 
sand men, besides children, and a mixed multi- 
tude, which woidd amount to as many more, 
would have spread themselves even to the fur- 
ther, or the Arabian side of this narrow isthmus, 
whereby the interposition of Providence would 
not have been at all necessary. Because in this 
c.ise, and in this situation, there could not have 
been room enough for the waters, after they wcic 
divided^ to Inivc stood cm a iiea/), or to liave been 
a uad iHito them, particuhiil) on the left luiiul. 
This moreover would not liave been a division, 
but a recess onlv of the water to the southward, 
riiaiaoh likewise, by ovei taking them as they 
were encamped in this open situation hy the sea, 
would have easily sunoiinded them on all sides, 
\\ lieieas the contiarv secni!) to he implied hv the 
of the chad, Pxod. xiv. l<k ‘JO. which divi- 
ded, or came between (he eiunp oj the Egtjptians^ 
and the unnp of Israel ; and therc'hy lelt the Is- 
laelites (|)rovided this cloud should have been le- 
luovcd) in a situation only of being mok sted in 
the rear. For the narrow' valley wdiicli I have 
described, and wdiieh, ue may piesume, was al- 
leady occupied and hlleii up behind hy the host 
of Egypt, and hefuie hy the eiieumpinents of the 
i^iaelites, wa)uld not permit, or leave loom for 
tlie Egyptians to apprriaeh them, eitiier on the 
light hand or on the lei't. Besides, if this pas- 
sage was at Ain Alousa, how can wc account loi 
tliat icmarkahk' circumstance, Ex. xv. where 
0 is said, that when Moses brought Israel from 

the 
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the Red Sea, they leeat out into, or landed in, ///, 
leihler/icss (f Sliur. Tor vSliui', a particular dis. 
tiict of the wilderness of Ethuw, lies direct l\ 
fronting the valley, from which I siipjurse they 
departed, hut a great many miles to the soutli- 
ward of Ain Moiisa. If they landed likewise at 
i\in Moiisa, where tiicre aie several fountains, 
there woidd have been occasion I’or the saeied 
histoiian to have observed, at the same time, {\w 
die Israelites, after they re cut out from the sta 
into the i4'77(/<77/r.y.y (f Shur, went three days in the 
a’vAAvvaxy, always (lirectiiig tlieir marches towal(i^ 
Mount Sinai, and found no water. For whieii 
reason, Marah is recorded, ver. <J:). to he tlu* hist 
]jlac“e wliere they found water; as their uandn- 
ing so far lx tore they found it, s('ems to mak( 
Marah also their hist station, after their j)assag< 
through the lied Sea. Moieover the th.mnel 
over against Ain Mousa, is not aho\e thiee milt' 
over; whereas that betwixt Shur or Sediir and 
Jihhel (kwvouhee and At-taekah, is nine or ten. 
and therefore ea|)aeions enough, as the otlu • 
would have been too small, for diow ning or 
vering therein (Kxod. xv. the iharuUs (unt 
horsonen, and all the host of Pharaoh. And tlieic 
fore, by impartially wcigliing all tliesc a^gm!.t :.^^ 
together, this important point in the saeied geo- 
graphy may, with more authority, ix’ fixed at 
Sedur, over against the valley of Jlaideah, tli.ji 
at Tor, Corondel, Ain Mousa, or any otiiei 
place. 

Over against Jihhel At-taekah, and the valley 



Through the Red Sea, lOj 

ot is tlie desert, as it is called, of Sdiir, 

file .s.inic with Sljur, Exod. w. CC. wlieje tlie Is- 
liiiTitcs Iniidcd, nftcr thev luid passed through the 
intcrjnrcnt gidf of the Red Scs. The situution 
nf this it^ilf, which is the Jau/ Sttph, D’lD D' , the 
uecdjf sea, or the iouguc (j the Kgjfptiau Sea, in 
th(‘ S(‘rii)tiirc language, the gulf of lleroopolis in 
llie (ireek and I.atin geography, and the western 
.iim, as the Arabian geographers call it, of the sea 
of Kolznni stretches itseir iieaiiy X. aiul S. 
,111(1 tliercfore lies very properly situated f to he 
UiiN'ersed by that .strong east xcind which was sent 
lo divide it, Exod. xiv. iill. 'J'he division that was 
thus made in the channel, the uialdug the ’ivaters 
of it to stand on a heap, (Psal. Kwiii. l:k) their 
Ifeing a tea// to the Israelites on the right hand (md 
on the le/t, (Exod. xiv. besides the twenty 
miles distance at least of this passage I’loin the 
extremity of the gulf, are eircuinslances w hieh 
suhici(‘ntlv vouch foi the iniiaeulousness of it, 
and no less contradict all such idle .suppositions 

as 


Sues viilgo tiou hiihet AbulfcJa, 5>cil ejiis loco Alkolzuiii 
\l(lentur lameu duo loca disliuclu : n:im nosici K.ilkash.imll ino\ 
I'oa Sues ponit Alkolzuui ad inciidu\n ejusdnn Sues i,i litoru 
/Rtjyptiaco : at vero Mekrlsi cxprcs^c ail AJkolzuin esse duu- 
turn ct loco ejus hodic Sues cssc. V.r.J<»li. Not. In Akulf. 

Ad oratn extimain brachii oiuiUali'i mans Alkcdzuin 
dla cst Ailab, et ad oram extimam bracliii occ ideiU.ilis fuit urlj> 
Alkolzum ', utriusrpie latitudiucs fcrrac euden miuI. Vid. Abull. 
Ocscvip. Marls Alkolzum.-— ttaud prodil ab Alkolzum fst lotus 
in mari ubi demersus iuit Faiaoue. Id.--- Alkoizuiu, or Kolzum 
nilliOLit the article, seems to have .Mime afrmlly with (dy.sina, 
another name that this ^mlf was formerly known I 'the same 
IS laid down by Pliiloslor^ius, 1 . iii. c. (>. 
t Vid. Colli not. in Alfaruanurn. 
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as pretend to account for it from the nature and 
quality of tides, or from any such extraordinary 
lecess of the sea, as it seems to have been too 
lashly compared' to by Josephus * 

In travelling from Sdur towards Mount Sinai, 
we come into the desert, as it is still callerl, of 
Marah, where the Israelites met with those bitter 
sealers, or xcalerft of Marah, I'xod. xv. ^23. And 
as this circumstance did not happen till after tlicy 
had u andcred three days in the leildcrness, we may 
])robal)ly lix the>'>e waters at Corondel, where 
there is still a small lill, wliicli, unless it be dilu- 
ted by tlw (lews and lain, still continues to hr 
brackish. Near this place, the sea forms it-cif' 
into a large bay, called Jjerk el (.’orondel /. r. 
the fair of Corondel, which is remarkable tbj- a 
strong current that sets info it trom the north- 
ward, particularly at the recess of the tide. The 
Ar«d)s, agreeably to the interpretation of Kolzuin, 
their name for this sea, preserve a tradition that 
a numerous host was- formerly drowned at tliis 
|)laee ; occasioned, no doubt, hy what is relat(‘d 
Ext \iv. 30. that the Lsraditcs saw the E<j;yplians 
dead upon the sea shore ; i. e. idl along, as we niay 
piesuine, from JSdnr to Corondel; and at Coron- 
del es|)ecially, from the assistance and termina- 
tion of the current, as it has been already men- 
tioned. 

There is nothing further remarkable, till we 
sec the Isracdites encamped at Klim, (Exod. xv. 
27, Numb, xxxiii. .0.) upon the northern skirts 

of 


* Jos. Antiq. 1. ii c. 7. 
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Of Elihi^ mid the Desert of Sin. J0;> 

of the desert of Sin, two leagues from Tor, and 
near thirty from Coroiulel. I saw no more than 
nine of the twelve wells that are mentioned by 
Moses ; the other three being tilled up by those 
drifts of sand which are common in Arabia. Yet 
this loss is amply made up by the great increase 
ill the ])alm trees, the seventy having propagated 
tlieinselves into more than two thousand. Uii* 
fler tlie shade of these trees, is the Hammam 
Mousa, or hath of Moses^ particularly so called, 
which the iidiabitant.^ of Tor have in great es- 
teem and veneration: acquainting us, that it was 
iiere where the Jicniseliold of Aloses was cncainj)- 
ed.- 

Wc have a distinct view of Afount Sinai iVoin 
Fdim ; the wilderness, as it is still called, of Sin 
d’D) lying betwixt them. We traversed these 
plains in nine liours, being all the way diverted 
with tlie sight of a variety of lizards ainl vipers, 
that are heie in great numbers. AV'e were after- 
wards near twelve hours in passing the many 
u indings and dillicadt ways, wliieh lie betwixt 
these deserts and those of Sinai. 1’he latter con- 
sist of a, beautiful plain, more tlian a league in 
bieadtb, and nearly three in length, lying open 
towards tlie N. K. where we enter it, but is clo- 
si'd up to the southward by some of the lower 
eminences of Mount Sinai. In this direction, 
likewise, tlic higher parts of tliis mountain make 
such cncroaclmients upon the jilain, that they di- 
vide it into two, each of them capacious enough 
to receive the wliole encampment of the Israel- 
ites. 
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J06 The Desert of Sin and Mount Sinai. 

ites. That wlijch lies to tlie eastward, may De 
the desert of Sinai, properly so called, whcie 
Moses saw the angel of the Lord in the burning 
bush, when he was guarding the Jloch of Jethro, 
Exod. iii. 2. The convent of St Catharine is 
built over the place of this divine appearance. 
It is near ccc feet square, and more than xi, in 
height, being built partly with stone, partly with 
mud and mortar mixed together. The more im- 
mediate place of the Shekinah is honoured with 
a little chapel, which this old fraternity of St 
Basil has in such esteem and veneration, that, in 
imitation of Moses, they put off their shoes from 
off their feet whenever they enter it. This, witii 
several other chapels dedicated to particular saints, 
are included within the church, as they call it, of 
the transfiguration, which is a large beautiful 
structure, covered with lead, and supported by 
two rows of marble columns. The floor is ^ely 
elegantly laid out in a variety of devices in Mo- 
saic work. Of the same tesselatcd workinanslii|> 
likewise, are both the floor and the walls of the 
presbyterium ; upon the latter whereof is repre- 
sented the effigies of the emperor Justinian, to- 
gether with the history of the transfiguration. 
Upon the partition which separates the presbyte- 
rium from the body of the church, there is plactd 
a sniall marble shrine, wherein are preserr ed the 
skull, and one of the bands of St Catherine ; 
of the sacred body having been bestow- 
different times, upon such Christian princc.s 
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as have contributed to the support of this con- 
vent. 

The pilgrims are not admitted into , this con- 
vent by the door, (which is open only when the 
aicli-bishop, who usually resides at Kairo, comes 
to be installed), but wc are drawn up by a wind- 
lass, near thirty feet high, and tlien taken in at a 
window by some of the lay brothers who attend 
for that purpose. These, and the or 

presbyters, who are commonly callcd^^Kes % 
make in all about a hundred and fifty, ijjPRve a 
very strict and austere life, abstaining not only 
tVoin flesh, but also from butter, milk, and eggs ; 
which even the pilgrims are not permitted to 
biiiig into the convent. The least mortification 
they undergo, which indeed is not often, is when 
they receive from their sister convent at Tor, or 
I’roin Menah el Dsahab, a quantity of shell lisli, 
crabs or lobsters, other fish being prohibited by 
tlieir institution. For bread or biscuit is the 
main article of their sustenance; to which is add- 
ed, according to the course of their stated days, 
half a pint of date brandy, together with a small 
portion of olives, oil and vinegar, sallad or pot- 
herbs ; or else of dates, tigs, almonds, parched 
pulse, and such like food as was the f, dry 

diet of the primitive Christians. Their bread, 
biscuit, oil, olives, pulse and figs, are brought to 
them monthly from Kairo; but their dates, bran- 
dy, 

* i. c. a old man, VId. Toumef. Voy. vol. u 

p.l21. 

t Via. Tcrtull. de Jejunio 
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(ly, sallad, and pot-herbs, are chiefly from their 
own gardens and plantations. 

Mount Sinai, which hangs over this convent, is 
called by the Arabs, Jibl)el Moiisa, i.e. the moun- 
tain of Moses ; and sonietiincs only, by way of 
eminence, El Tor, i. c. the mountain. St Helena, 
out of the great reverence she had for this Sfao*- 
hfcv according to the appellation of these 

inonk&^ilt a stair-casc of stone Iroin the bottom 
to it; but at present, as most oftlw.se 

step^i||Hili history * informs us, were originally 
six thtftfeand six hundred in number, arc cither 
tumbled down, or defaced, the ascent is l)ecome 
very fatiguing, and frequently imposed upon their 
votaries and pilgrims as a sevei-c penance. How- 
ever, at certain distances, the fathers have erect- 
ed, as so many breathing places, several little 
chapels and oratories, de<licated to one or othcj- ot 
their saints ; who, as they are always to be invo- 
ked upon these occasions, so, after some small 
oblation, they are always engaged to l)e propiti- 
ous to lend their assistance. 

The summit of Mount Sinai is not very s]xiei- 
ous ; where the Mahometans, the Latins, and the 

Gieeks, 

* Vid. Gcograplium anonymum Grsecum apud L. Allatii 
’ZvfifiiKTu, The steps that remain, are each of them, a little 
more or less, a foot high j so that the perpendicular height of 
this mount may be computed, according to the number of these 
steps, to be 6600 feet, or 2200 yards, t. e. one mile and a quar- 
ter. But as the ascent in some few places is plainer and easier, 
without the traces of any steps, as indeed they were not wanting, 
a furl6ng or thereabouts may be added, so as to make the whole 
perpendicular height from the convent to the top to be, more ir 
less, 2400 yards. 
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Greeks, have each of them a small chapel Here 
we arc shewn the place where Moses fasted forty 
daySj Exod. xxxi. 18. wlmt lus hand um support^ 
ed by Aaron and Ilut\ at the battle U'iih Amalek, 
Exod. xvii. y. 12. where he hid hiwsef from the 
face oj Godj the caivc, as they pretend to shew it, 
having received the iiiipresslun of his slioulders ; 
besides many other places and stations reeortled 
in ^eripture. 

At'ter we hud descended, with no small dilh- 
eiilty, down tJie other or western side'of thi- 
niouiit, we come into tlic plain or wilderness of 
Itepliidim, Exod. xvii. 1. vJiciewc see thatex- 
tiaoidinaiy antiquity, the rock ol' i\ Jen bah, Exod. 
wli. O', w hich lias continued down to this day, 
without the least injury from time or accidents. 
This is riglitly called, from its hardness, Dent 
viii. 15. a rock oj Jlhit, though from 

the jnirple or reddisli colour ol’ it, it may be ra- 
ther rendered Ike roek of oSn, or nobriN*, ame- 
thyst^ or the amethystine^ or ^ranate roek. It is 
iibout six yards s(juare, lying tottering as it were 
and loose, near tlie middle of the valley, and 
Hems to have been I'ornierly a part or clift' of 
Mount Sinai, whi(‘h hangs in a variety ol* preci- 
pices all over this plain. The ’uatus which y^uslh 
ed (jut^ and the stream wliicli Jloieeii xcithal, Jfs:ii. 
vii. 8. 21. liave hollowed aemss one comer of this 
iock, a channel about two inches deep, and twen- 
ty wide, all over inrriistated like the inside of a 
tea-kettle that has been long used. Eesidcs .seve- 
tal iuo':Sv productions tliat arc still preserved by 

the 
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the (lew, we see all over tliis clianiiel a *grcaf 
number of holes, some of tliem four or five inches 
deep, and one or two in diameter, the lively and 
demonstrative tokens of their having been for- 
merly so many fountains. Neither could art o; 
chance be eoncerned in the contrivance, in as 
much as every circumstance points out to us a 
miracle, and in the same manner with the rent iu 
the rock of Mount Calvary, at Jerusalem, nevei 
fails to produce* the greatest sciiousness and dc- 
^'otion in all who sec it. The Arabs who were 
our guards, were ready to stone me in attempting 
to break off a corner of it. 

The monks likewise shew us several other le- 
markable places; as where Aaron'.s cY///'was mol- 
ten, Exod. xxxii. 4. (but the head only is repre - 
sented, and that very rudely); where the Israel- 
ites danced at llie consecration of it, J Wod. xxxii 
Iff ; wdiere Corah and his con/panij ucrc srea/lourd 
lip, Num. xvi. JO. ; where E/ias hid hhnsclj' w hen 
he lied from Jezebel, 0 Kings viii. .9. Hut tlie hi- 
story of these, and of the other places which I 
have mentioned upon the mount, is atteiukd 
with so many monkish tales and iiiconsistcncit ^ 
that it would be too tedious to relate them. 

Erom Mount Sinai, the Israelites diiected their 
marches northward, towMids the land of C’anaan 
'file next remarkable encampments, iherefoiv. 
were in the desert of Paran, wdiieli seems to h:i\'^' 
commeneed immediately upon their departing 
from Hazaroth, three stations or days jouinev, 
i. c. XXX as wc will only compute them, from 

SiiKii 
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siiiai, Numb. X. 33. and xii. 16. And as tradb 
tioii has continued down to us tlie names of Sliur, 
Marali and Sin, so has it also tliat of Paran ; the 
ruins of the late convent of Paran, built upon 
those of an ancient city of that name, (which 
inii^’ht give denomination to the whole desert), 
hung found about the half way betwixt Sinai 
and Corondel, which lie at forty leagues distance. 
'This situation of Paran, so far to the S. of Ka- 
ilesh, will illustrate Gen. \iv.5, 6. where Cheder- 
laonier, ami the hiags that zi'erc xcith him, are mid 
to have mwle the Iloritcs in their Mount Scir, unto 
Ki Paran (/. e. unto the city, as I take it, of that 
name) xehivh is in, or by the Xiilderness. 

The whole country round about Paran is very 
mountainous, making part of the of ITo- 

leiny^, which he tells us extended fiom the pro- 
montory of Paian as far as Judrna, and would 
iheretbre take in the Accaba, which will be here-* 
at’t(‘r mentioned. 

Prom the more advanced part of the wilder- 
ness of Paran, (the same that lay in the road be- 
twixt Midian and Egypt, 1 Kings xi. 18.) Muses 
sent a man out of every tribe to spy out the land of 
(anaan, Num. xxiii. 3. zeho returned to him after 
forty days, unto the same zvildvrness, to Kadesli 
Barnea, Num. xxxii. 8. Dent. i. 10. and ix, lM. 

Josh. 

* Tc Kuret <I>ac^«v uK^uTiD^ioy it xjj «• 

xett ^ fiiv xufMi |g kij yo 

AittTCiHi Ss iv Tu (Arabiic Pctne.t* ) r» KxXttfiim MiXecvx a^h 
«; r# TV Kxrx iti rtr,y xeei ^vnaig ruf 

3e,tat Turxv rec^* thjv AiyvTTToy, ii ti ZAPAK.HNH Ptolem. 

Gcogr. 1. V. c. 11 . 
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Josli. xiv. 7. This place or city, which in Gen. 
xW. 7. is called Knmishpat, i.e, the fountain <){ 
J\Iis]jj)!itj is, in Nnuh xx. J. xxvii. 14. xxxiii. 3(i 
called Tzin Kadcsh, or simply Kadcsh, as in Gen. 
xvi. 14. and xx. I. and being equally ascribed to 
the desert of py Tzin and to the desert of Paran, 
we may presume that the desert of Tzin and 
ran were one and the same, jy or D'JV, may be 
so called from the plants ot* divers j)alni grounds 
upon it. 

A late ingeiiions author* has situated Kadcsh 
Barnea, a place of no small rousequenee in Scrip- 
ture history, which we are now ciKjuiring aftei, 
at eight hours, or twenty miles distance only, 
from Alount Sinai, wliieh I presume cannot l)e 
admitted for various reasons. lh‘("mse sevend 
texts of Scripture insinuate, that Kadcsh lay at 
a much greater distance. 11ms, in Dent. i. q. it 
•is said, they departed fiom Iloreb, through /ho/ 
.(trot ami /ernbk zcildcrm.ss, (which su])p()ses by 
:’ir a much gveatcrextent bothot’ time and space), 
and came to Kadcsh Ramca ; and in chap. ix. 

'O'livn /he Lord scat you from Kadcsh Baruea /o 
possess the laud ; which, Niim. \x. l(). is described 
10 be a ci/if iu the ut/ermost part of /be border of 
Edom : the border of the land of Kdoin, and that 
of the land of promi.se being contiguous, and in 
fact the very same. And further, Deut. i. it 
is expressly said, that /here arc eleven days jour- 
uey from Iloreb, by the way (f mount Seir to Ka- 
desh Barnea ; which, from the context, cannot be 

otherwise 


Descripl. of the East, vol. i. p. 157. 
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otherwise understood, than of inarching along 
the direct road. For Moses liereby intimates, 
how soon the Israelites might have entered upon 
the boalcrs of the land of promise, if they had 
]i()t been a stubborn and rebellious people. 
\Vlicrcas the number of their stations, betwixt 
Sinai and Kadesh, as they arc particularly ciui- 
incrated, Numb, xxxiii. (each of which must 
luivc been at least one day s journey), appear to 
be near twice as many, or x\i ; in wiiicli they 
aie said, with great tiuth and propriety, Psal. 
c\ ii. 4. to have icandeml in the ivildcrness^ out of 
the av/j/; and in Deut. ii. I. to have compassed 
Mount Seii\ rather than to have travelled directly 
tluough it. If theii we allow x miles for each 
of these eleven days journey, (and fewer, I pre* 
same, cannot well be insisted upon), the distance 
of Kadesh from Mount Sinai, will be about ex 
miles. 

That X M. a day.(l mean in a direct line, as 
laid down in the map, without considering the 
deviations, which are every where, more or less) 
were cijuivalent to one day s journey, may be fur- 
iher proved from the history of the who 
searched the land (Numb. xiii. ^\.)from Kadesh to 
llehob, as men eome to Hamath^ and returned in 
forty days. Rehob then, the furthest point of 
this expedition to the northward, may well be 
conceived to liavc been twenty days journey from 
Kudesh ; and therefore to know the true position 
of Uehob, will be a material point in this disqui- 
sition. Now, it appears from Josh. xix. 29, 90. 

VOL. 11. p and 
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and Judges i. 31. that lleliob was one of the ma- 
ritime cities of the tribe of Asher, and iuy (in 
travelling, as we may suppose, by the common 
or nearest way) along the sea coast; DOn 
Numb. xiii. 111. (not, as we render it, as men come 
to Hamath, but) as men go towards Hamath, in 
going to Hamath, or hi the waij or road to 11a- 
math. For to have searched the land as flir as 
Hamath, and to have returned to Kadcsh in forty 
days, would have been altogether impossible. 
Moreover, as the tribe of Asher did not reach 
beyond Sidon, for that was its northern bound- 
ary, Josh. xix. 118. Rehob must have been situ- 
ated to the southward of Sidon, uj)on, or (being 
a derivative perhaps from latum esse) below 
in the plain, under a long chain of mountains 
that runs E. and W. through the midst of that 
tribe. And as these mountains, called by some 
the mountains of Saron, are all along, except in 
the narrow which I have mentioned, near the Sea, 
very rugged and difficult to pass over, the spies, 
who could not well take another way, might 
imagine they would run too great a riscpieof 
being discovered in attempting to pass through 
it. For in these eastern countries, a watchful 
eye was always, a^i it is still, kept upon stran- 
gers, as we may collect from tlie history of tliC 
two angels at Sodom, Gen. xix. 5. and of the 
spies at Jericho, Josh. ii. 2. and from other in- 
stances. If then we lix Rehob upon the skirts 
of the plains of Acre, a little to the S. of this 
narrow road, (the Scala Tyriorum, as it was af- 
terwards 
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terwarcls named), somewhere near Egdippa, the 
distance betwixt Kadesh and Rehul) will be about 
ccx M. ; wliereas, by placing Kadesh twenty 
miles only from Sinai or Horeb, the distance will 
be cccxxx ; and instead of x miles a day, accord- 
ing to the former computation, the spies must 
Jiavc travelled near xvii, which, for forty days 
successivelv, seems to have been too diihcult an 
t'\j)editiou in this hot, and conse(}uci#ly fa- 
tiguing climate; cs|)ecially as they were on foot, 
or as D'SjlD, their appellation in the 
original, may probably import. These geogra- 
phical circumstances therefore, thus correspond- 
ing with what is actually known of those coun- 
tries at this time, sliould induce us to situate Ka- 
desh, as I have already done, cx miles to the 
northward of Mount Sinai, and xi.ii M. to the 
westward of Eloth, near Callali Naliar, i e. the 
castle of the river or fountain, (probably tlie Ain 
^lishpat), a noted station of the Mahometans, in 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. 

From Kadesh, the Israelites were ordered to 
turn into the zcildcmrss, bij the uy/j/ of the Red 
Sea, Numb. xiv. Dent. i. -lO. i. c. they were 
at this time, in punishment of their murmurings, 
Infidelity and disobedience, to advance no fur- 
ther noitliward towards the land of Canaan. 
Now these marches are called, flic compa^s'w^ of 
Mount Seir, Dent. ii. 1. and the passing bp from 
the children of Esau, ichich diec/t in Seir, through 
the xiay of the plain of Eloth, and Eiion-gabcr, 
ver. 8. The wandering therefoK* of the cliildrcu 

of 
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of Israel, during the space of thirtyeiglit years, 
Deut. ih 14. was confined, in all probability, to 
that neck of land only, which lies bounded by 
tlie gulfs of Eloth and HcroopoHs. If then we 
could adjust the true position of Eloth, we should 
gain one considerable point towards the better 
laying down and circumscribing this mountain- 
ous tract, where the Israelites wandered for so 
many ^ars. 

Now there is an universal consent among gen 
graphers, that (nS^y) Eloth, Ailah, or Adana, a , 
it is differently named, was situated upon the 
northern extremity of the gulf of that name *. 
Ptolemyt indeed places it 4.5' to the S, of He- 
roopolis, and nearly 3® to t!ie E. ; whereas Abul- 
fedaj, whose later authority, and perhaps greater 
experience, should be more regarded, makes tlie 
extremities of the two gidfs to lie nearly in the 
same parallel, though without recording the dis- 
tanec between them, I have been often inform- 
ed by the Mahometan pilgrims, who, in their way 
to Mecca, pass by them both, that they direct 
their marches from Kairo, eastward, till they ar- 
rive at Callah Accaba, or t/?e castle situated be- 
low the mountains upon the Klanitic 

point of the Red Sea, Here they begin to travel 

l)Ctwixl. 

* Evriv^iif d (a Gaza, sc,) Xiyirat 

KtvTtc m AeiXecf 7r*Xn) %m ru KtXyry 

Strab, 1. xvi. p, 1102. 

•f H EXtem Ktcra to¥ ftvy/if Ka/Aini tv koXttv, 

Ji zB Vid. Ptol. lit supra, ct not. p. 89. 

t Vid. not. 1. p.l03. 
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betwixt the south and south cast, witli their faces 
directly towards Mecca, which lay liitherto upon 
their right hand ; having made in all, from Ad- 
jeroute, x M. to the N. N, W. of Suez, to this 
castle, a journey of seventy liours * IJiit as tl)i.s 
whole tract is very mountainous, the road must 
c'onseqiiently be attended with great variety of 
windings and turnings, which would hinder them 
iVoin making any greater progress, than* at the 
rate, we will suppose, of about half a league an 
Jiuur. 

Eloth then (which is the place of a Turkish 
garrison at present, as it was a pravsidium f of 
the Romans in former time) will lie, according to 
this calculation, about cxl M. from Adjeroute, 
in an E. by S. direction ; a position which will 
likewise receive further confirmation, from the 
distance that is assigned to it from Gaza, in the 
old geography. For as this distance was cl Ro- 
man miles, according to Pliny or clvii ac- 
('ording to other authors ||, Eloth could not have 
liad a more southern situation than hit. 40'. 
Xcilher could it have had a more northern lati- 
tude, in as much as this would have so far inva- 
lidated 

* Vid. these several stations in the Collectanea. 

+ Sedet ibi (apud Ailat) legio Romana, cognomen to Dccima: 
el ollm quidem Ailat a veteribus dicebatur j nunc vero adpclla- 
lur Alia. Hieronym. in locis Hebraicis. In litore maris inter 
Ahlla (pro Ailat, ul supra) posita est, ubi nunc moratur legio 
et prx'sidium Romanorum. Id. in cap. xlvii. Ezech. 

t Heroopollticus vocatur, alterque Ailanilicus sinus Rubri 
marls in Aigyptum vergentis CL millia passuum intcrvallo inter 
duo opplda itlana, et in nostro man Gazam. Plin. 1. v. c. 11. 

[I Vid. supra, not. *, p. IIG. et Marclan. Hcracl. in Periplo. 
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lidated a just observation of Strabo's * wlio 
makes Herooj)olis and Pelusiiim to be much 
nearer each other than £loth and Gaza. And bp. 
sides, as Gaza is well known to lie in lat. 31° 40', 
(as we have placed Eloth in lat. 29® 40'), the dif- 
ference of lat. betwixt them will be 2°, or exx 
geographical miles ; which converted into llo- 
niaii miles, (lxxvI of wliich make one degree), 
w e liave the very distance, ^specially as they lie 
nearly under the same meridian, that is ascribed 
to them above by Strabo and Pliny, 

Yet, notwithstanding this point may be gain- 
ed, it would still be to{) daring an attempt, even 
to pretend to trace out above two or three of the 
encampments, mentioned Numb, xxxiii. though 
the greatest part of them was, in all probabilit), 
gonfined to this tract of Arabia Petnea, which 1 
have bounded to the E. l)y the meridian ol‘ 
Eloth, and to the W. by that of lleroopolis; 
K;idesh lying near, or upon the skirts of it to the 
iiorthw^ard. 

However, one of their more southern stations, 
after they left Mount Sinai and Paran, seems to 
have been at Eziongaber; which, being the place 
from whence Solomons navy acnt for gold to 
Opliir, 1 Kings ix. 26. 2 Chron. viii. 17. we may 
be induced to take it for the present Mccnah cl 
Dsahab, i. c. the port oj gold. According to the 

account 

* A(tto« y ifo- (sc. Sinus Arnbicus) 0 fitv r* r^dg m 

Kxi rn it EXaevnii* Tr^orayt^ivitriv xtto rrg ff acvTtt 

W 0 Aeu/{* 0 3’ TO Tr^og AiywTTO Kxret rev H^ueov 9roA<if, «f ct iK 
i) v^t^^itrtg timefcevTt^ctf &C. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 11 1)2. 
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account I had of this place, from the monks of 
St Catharine, it lies in the gulf of Eloth, betwixt 
two and three days journey from them, enjoying 
a spacious harbour, from whence they arc sonic- 
rimes supplied, as I have already mentioned, with 
plenty of lobsters and shell fish. iMeenah el 
Dsahab therefore, from this circumstance, may 
be nearly at the same distance from Sinai witli 
Tor, from whence they are likewise furnished 
with the same provisions ; which, unless they arc 
brought witli tlie utmost expedition, frequently 
corrupt and j)iitrity. I have already given the 
distance betwixt the N. W. part of the desert of 
Sin and iVIount Sinai to be xxi hours; andif wc 
i'urther add iii hours, (the distance betwixt tlic 
desert of Sin, and the port of Tor, from whence 
these fishes are obtained), wc shall have in all 
XXIV hours, ire. in round numbers, about ix M. 
Eziongaber consetjuently may lie a little more or 
less at that distance from Sinai ; because the 
(lays joLirnics which the Monks speak of, are not 
perhaps to be considered as ordinary and common 
ones ; but such as are made in haste, that the 
fish may arrive in good condition.' 

In the Dmript. of flic Ea.st, p. I07. Ezionga- 
ber is placed to the S. E. of Elotli, and at two or 
three miles only from if; which, I presume, can- 
not be admitted. For as Elotli itself is situated 
upon the very point of the gulf, J’lziongaber, by 
lying to the S. E. of it, would belong to the laud 
of Midian ; whereas Eziongaber was undoubted- 
ly 'i sea port in the land of Edom, as we learn 

from 
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from tlie authorities above related, viz. whcic 
king* Solomon is said to lia\'C made a navy ofshipa 
tn Eziongaber, xvhkh is, beside Elotli, on 

the shore of the Red Sea, in the laud of Edom. 
Jlere it may be observed, that the word riN, which 
we render beside, viz. Eloth, should be rendered, 
together xvith Elotli ; not denoting any vicinity 
betwixt them, but that they were both of them 
ports of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. 

From Eziongaber, the Israelites turned back 
again to Kadesh, with an intent to direct tlieir 
marches that way into the land of Canaan. Hut 
upon Edom's refusing to give Israel passai^c 
through his border, Numb. xx. 18. they furmo’ 
axvay from him, to the right hand, as 1 suppose 
towards Mount Ilor, Numb. xx. 2\. which might 
lie to tlie eastward of Kadesh, in the road fioir. 
thence to the Red Sea ; and as the soul of I hr 
children of Israel is said to ha\’e bc(‘n here much 
discouraged because of the way, it is \’ery probable 
that Mount Hor was the same chain of mouii- 
tains that are now calkul Accaba by the Arabs ; 
and were the eastermost range, as we may tak'* 
them to be, of Ptolemy's above described 

Here, from the badness of the road, and the man\ 
rugged passes that arc to be surmounted, tla 
]\Iahometan pilgrims lose a number of camels 
and are no less fatigued than tlic Israelites wci, 
formerly, in getting over them. 

I have already hinted, that this chain of niour; 
tains, the of Ptolemy, reached from Jki- 

ran to Judaea. Petra therefore, according todls 

kilci 
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later name, the metropolis of this part of Arabia, 
may well be supposed to lie among them, and to 
have been left by the Israelites, on their left 
Jiand, in journeying towards xMoab. Yet it will 
be cliilicult to detonniiie the situation of this 
city, for want of a snflicient number of geogra- 
phical data to proceed upon. In tlie old gcogra- 
j)hy, I’etra is placed cxxxv M. to the eastward of 
(iaza'^, and four days journey from Jericho j' to 
the southward. 

lJut neither of these distances can be any 
ways accounted for; the hrst being too great, 
the other too deheient. For as we may well 
suppose IVtra to lie near, or u|)oii tlie border of 
Moah, seven days jouiney would he the least; 
the same that tlie three kings took thither, 
‘2 Kings iii. [). by fetching a coir.pass, as wc 
imagine, from Jerusalem, which was nearer to 
that border than Jericho. However, at a me- 
dium, Petra lay, in all probability, about the half 
way betwixt the S. extremity of the Asphaltic 
J.akc and the gulf of Elotb, and may be there- 
fore fixed near the confines of the country of the 
Midianites and Moabites, at i,xx miles ilistance 
from Kadesli towards the N. E. and cxxxv from 
Gaza to the S. According to Josephus, it was 
formerly called .\<'re [;, which Iloehart sujjposcs 

voc. jr. n to 

* Nabathoeorum oppidum Petra aln-a a G r/.a, opfido liloris 
nostii, DC M. a simi Persico i x\KV M. PHn. 1. vi. c. 2S. In- 
verte nomina : a Gaza cxxxv. Sic numeri melius consla- 
bunt, a ceteris tam geographis, quatn historicis, conciliar! potc- 
runt. Cellar. Geogr. Anliq. l.iii. p. IIS. 

f Strab. 1. xvi. p. 1103-O. t Anliq, I. Iv. c. 4-, 
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to be a corruption of Rekem the true and an^ 
cient name. The Amalekitesf, so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, were once seated in the 
neighbourhood of this place ; who were succeed- 
ed by the Nabatha^ans, a people no less famous 
in prbfane history. 

From Mount Hor, the direction of their marches 
through Zalmona, Punon, &c. seems to have beei^ 
betwixt the N. and N.E. For it docs not .ap- 
pear that they wandered any more in the wilder^ 
ness, out of the direct way, that was to conduct 
them through the country of Moab, Num. xxxiii. 
48, 4y. into the laud of promise. 

In the Rabbinical geography several of tlie 
places which have been taken notice of in tliis, 
and in the foregoing chapter, are laid down in 
the folIoA'/ing manner : 

Rekdm vel Rakim est Petra urbs, aliis Rocora, Reccm, Re^ 
ceme, ctj prnefixo articulo, Arecemc, et per apocopen Arcc, Pe- 
traex scilicit metropolis IJin Hagar, /. e. Petra a situ dicta, quia 
III ca domus cxcisae sunt in Petra. Et Rekem a conditore rege 
Madian, de quo Numb. xxxi. 8. Hinc Josephus, 1. iv. c. 7. ita 
habet dc Recemo rege Madian ; it 

TH( y>jf. Et rurSUS HtT^ee, 

Et Eusebius de locis : Pytg^, «vtu en ntT^ 
TFtXif rnf ni TcK»f*. Vid. Boch. Can. lib. i! 

cap. 44. 

■f Oi ft!* r cScXtTfiv KUt Tiff ITir^fley KxrcMUtTii, ol KteXanett ftit kftam 
XiiKiTitt. Jos. Antiq. Jud. 1. iii. c. 2. Nabataei oppidum incolunt 
Petram nomine, &c. Plin. 1. vi. c. 23. Vid. not. *, p. 121. 

t Vid. Rabbi Eliae Mi^rachi Comment, in Pentateuchum, 
Vcn. 1545. p. Sn* 
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CHAPTER I. 


Physical Observations, or an Essay tmards 
the Natural History of Syria, Pheenke, and the 
Holy Land, 

The air and weather, in these countries, differ 
very little from the descriptions that have been 
given of them in the natural history of Barbary 
For among many other particulars of the like 
nature and quality, which need not be repeated, 
we find the westerly winds to be here attended 
with rain. When we see a cloud, says our Saviour, 
Luke xii. 54. rise out of the west, sraightway ye 
say, There cometh a shoxver, and so it I3ut the 
easterly winds are usually dry, notwithstanding 
tlicy are sometimes exceeding hazy and tempestu- 
ous ; at which times they are called, by tlie sea- 
faring people, Levanters, being not confined to 
any one single point, but blow in all directions, 
from the N. E. round by the N. to the S. E. The 
great xoind, or mighty tempest, or vehement east 
wind, described by the prophet Jonas, (i. 4. and 
iv. 8.) appears to liave been one of these Levan- 
ters. 

The 

^ Vid. p. 245, &c. 

f This branch of the natural history is further taken notice 
<jf, 1 Kings xviii. 41, &c. 
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The Euroclydon * also, which we read of m 
the history of St Paul, (Acts xxvii. 14.) was, in 
all probability, the same. For it was, as St Luke 
describe th it, ^ violent or teinpesta- 

ous wind, bearing away all before it ; and, from 
the circumstances which attended it, appears to 
have varied very little, throughout the whole pe- 
riod of it, from the true east point. For after 
the ship could not, bear, or in the ma- 

riner s term, loo f up aguimt it, vcr. lo. but ///ey 
•were obliged to let her drive, we cannot conceive, 
as there are no remarkable currents in this pair 

of 

* according to the annotations of Erasmus, Vata- 

blus, and others, is said to be, vox /line ducta, quod ingentes fuc- 
tus y as if those commentators understood it to have been, as Pha- 
vorinus writes it {in voce Eygy»fXv3»v, and, as such, com- 
pounded of {latus, ampluu &.c.) and Jiucius. But 

rather, if an etymology is required, as we find used by the 

Lxxii, (Jon.i.4, 12.) instead of lyD, which alw^ays denotes a 
tempest, as I conjecture, properly so railed, will be the 

same wdth Ewgn i.e. an ea^ltrn tempest, and so far cxpie^^s 

the very meaning that is affixed to a Levanter at t^is lime. 

f Though lupm or Tvpvi may sonielimes denote a whir/wind, 
yet it seems in general to be taken for any violent wind or tern* 
pest. According to an observation of Grotius upon the place, 
Judicis Hcllenistis est qimvis vio/intior pmee/Za, Tuf y*e, 

Tvpnf says buidas. Aristot. De Muti- 

do, c. 4. seems to distinguish it from the (which he calls 

a violent strong wind^, by not being attended with any fiery me- 
teors. E«y Si (^»«v/E4fle) nuivv^dv >j, kui Ilgn- 

rug ixv 3* flCTwgo 4 5r*VTiAs»5, Tvpuv. Tvpify as Olym- 

piodorus, in bis comment upon the foregoing passage, instruct us, 
is so called, 91 X t# ra > or t» tu^- 

T«y as we read it in C. a l.apide. Acts xxvii. J4. 

yx^ fr.K ti TH «yn 4 a vp^^gx yry«>}’ *< itxi KxXeiTXt, Phavor, 

in lev. One of these Levanters is beaulifully described by Virgil 
(Geor. ii. ver. Iu7.) in the following lines : 

Ubi navigiis violentlor incidit Lurus, 

Nossc, quot lonii venianl ad litora lluctus. 
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of the sea, and as tlie rudder could be of little 
use, that it could take any other course, than as 
the winds alone directed it. Accordingly, in the 
description of the storm, we lind the vessel was 
first of all tnuler the island Clauda, ver. l6. which 
is a little to the southward of the parallel of that 
part of the coast of Crete, from whence it may 
be supposed to have been driven ; then it \vas 
tossed along the bottom of the (iulf of Adria, 
ver. 27. ; and afterwards broken to pieces, vcr.41. 
at Mclita, which is a little to the northward of 
tlie parallel above mentioned ; so that the direc- 
tion ami course of this particular Euroclydoii 
seems to have been first at E. by N. and after- 
wards pretty nearly E, by S. 

Eut Grotius *, Cluvert, and others, authorised 
herein by the Alexandrian MS. and the Vulgate 
Latin, are of opinion, that the true reading should 
be Eumujuilo ; a word indeed as little 

known as Euroclydon, though perhaps less enti- 
tled to be received. For this Euroacjuilo, agree- 
able to the words of which it is com])ounded, 
must have been a wind betwixt the Eurus and 
the Aquilo, and conse(|iicntly would be the same 

VOL. II. R with 

* Vid. Grot. Annot. in Att. xwii. I L 

f Ego amplectendam heic omnino censro voeem, qiiam diviis 
Hieronymus et ante hunc auctor Vulgalie sacrorum l)IblIoriim 
versionis, in suis cxcmplaribus legerunt A ////?, 

quod vocabulum ex diiabus vodbus, altera Grjeca Evgos, alleia 
Latina Aquilo, compositum, eum denotat ventum, qui inicr 
Aqui’onem et Eurum medius spiral, qui rerta ab meridionali 
Gretce latere navim infra Gaudum vcisus Syrtin abripcrc poterat. 
Cluv. Sicil. Antiq. 1. ii. p. 4L?. 
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with the Cacias* or Kamhw^; a name so freqiientlv 
taken notice of by the Roman authors, that it 
appears to have been adopted into their lan- 
guage. Thus we find Vitruvius (1. i. c. 6.) de- 
scribing the position of the Caecias, without dis- 
tinguishing it by Greek characters, or making 
any apology for the introduction of a foreign 
name. Pliny f likewise calls the same wind Hel- 
lespontiasj, as blowing from the Hellespont, 
The Caecias therefore must have been known very 
early in the Roman navigation; and consequent- 
ly, even provided the mariners had been Romans, 
there was no necessity at this time, and upon 
such an occasion, for the introduction of Euroa- 
quilo, which must have been altogether j] a new 
term. 

Besides, as we learn, Acts xxvii. 6. that tiie 
ship was of Alexandria, sailing to Italy, the ma- 
riners may well be supposed to have been Gre- 
cians, and must therefore be too well acquainted 
with the received and vernacular terms of their 
occupation, to admit of this Grajco- Latin, or bar- 
barous appellation. For it may be very justly 
objected, that, provided the Euroacjuilo had been 

a 

* Ab oriente solstitiali excitatum, Grjeci HiAumy appellant ; 
apud nos sine nomine cst. Senec. Nat. Quaesl. 1. v. c. 16. Euri 
vero medias partes tenent j in extremis, Ccecias et Vulturnus. 
Vitr. Arch. 1. i. c. 6. 

f Vid. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. ii. c. 47. 

t Caecias aliqui vocant Hellespontian. Plin. ibul, 

£AAi]r?r«vrMi» iwai *«Aa«. Arist. Meteor. 1. ii. c. 6. 

|1 Caecias media inter Aquilonem et exortum aequinoctlalcm, 
ab ortu solstitiali. Plin. ut supra. 
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a name so early received as this voyage of St 
that Pliny, A-Gellius, Apuleius^t 
^Isidore, and other authors, who wrote expressly 
iupon the names and diversities of winds* should 
hot have taken the least notice of this. Where- 
as, if Euroclydon be a term or appellation pecu- 
liar to the mariners, denoting one of these strong- 
Levanters, we are to be the less surprised why 
St Luke, who was actually present in the storm, 
pd may be supposed to have heard the very 
word, is the only author who records it. More- 
over, when we are told that this tempestuous 
wind was called Euroclydon, the expression seems 
to suppose it not to have been one of the com- 
mon winds, such as were entirely denominated 
from their site and position, but such an one as 
received its name from some particular quality 
and circumstance which over and above attended 
it. 

I never observed any phenomena that were 
more peculiar to the Cfficias, (the N. E. by E. 
wind, as we will suppose it), than to any other 
Levantdr. Aristotle indeed, who is partly fol- 
lowed herein by Pliny f, describes it J to have a 
property contrary to all other winds, tn 

ttVTOtf 

* Vld. Plin. Nat- Hist. 1. ii. c. 47. Aul. Gdl. Noct. Attic. 

I ii. C.22. Apul. de Mundo. Isid. Orig. 1. xiii. c. 11. 

f Narrant et in Ponto Cseclan in se trahere nube«. Plin. Nat.v 
Hist. 1. ii. c. 48. 

f O JUtiMtsti V* *«ri xtctKetfiirrei h( uvr$9‘ 

li 'EAkaiit if’ ttvrtt Kcukuh vif #(. Arlsl. MeteoroK 

liii. c. 6. 
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ttVTOV^ (if (Irauing, as A. Gelliiis* interprets it, the 
doiuh to itself But this is an expression, as well 
as quality, which it will be difficult to conipre^ 
hencl, unless we may presume to explain it, by 
what indeed it has only in common with otlier 
Ixvanters, cither the haziness of the atmospliere 
that accompanies it, or else by the great acciinui 
lation of clouds, which, to use the mariner’s 
phrase, frequently hang, without dissipating, for 
several days together, in the cast xvituTs eye. J or 
at other times, these, no less than the opposite 
winds, are, even by Aristotle s confession f, at- 
tended with long successions of clouds, driving 
esch other forward with great force and impetu- 
osity. 

We are to observe further, with regard to these 
Levanters, that when they are of* a long continu- 
ance, the water is blown away to such a degree 
from the coast of’ Syria and Phocnice, that sc\ e- 
ral ranges of rocks, which, in westerly winds, 
lie concealed under water, do now become dry, 
and thereby leave exposed to the water fowl, ur- 
chins, limpets, and other shell-fish, which fix 

themselves 

* Vi%. 1. ii. c. 22. Aristoteles ita flare dicit Caecian, ut nubes 
non procul propcllat, se'd ut ad scse vocet, ex quo versum istuin 
proverblalem factum ait : 

Kmcx 

E^* utvrtv lAxoi *0 Kuticietf 

f Tvxvwt ft Keintitti fut 

KcttK$ec( flit }iet ri f wttM/trrw etvft, Ktu f xoim Hveci 

Ba^iv K»t Qfi hm fut f truytus ft 

Ut t%^n vutmn' f rtt fru tcrtiXutructf utta, t^u vArv 

it v^wBu. Aristot. ut supra* 
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themselves upon them. I observed, in the port 
of Latikea, that, during the continuance of these 
^villds, there was too feet less depth of water than 
some days afterwards, when the weather was mo- 
derate, and the winds blew softly from the west. 
And it is very probable, that the remarkable re- 
cess of water in the Sea of Pamphylia, that lias 
})ecn taken notice of by Josephus and others * 
may be accounted for from the same cause, ope- 
lating only in an extraordinary manner. 

It may be further observed, with regard to 
these Levanteis, that vessels or other objects 
which are seen at a distance, appear to be vastly 
magnified, or to loom^ in the mariner s expression. 
Neither is a superstitions ciisKmi to be omitted, 
wliich I have seen practised more than once by 
•the Mahometans, during the raging of these and 
other tem])Cstuous winds. For upon these occa- 
sions, after having tied to the mast, or ensign- 
statt*, some apposite paragraph of their Koran j', 
they collect money, sacriiice a sheep, and throw 
them both into the sea; being persuaded that 
they will thereby assuage the violence of the 
waves, and the fury of the tem|)est. We learn 
tVom Aristophanes and ^"irgil j', that the Greeks, 

some 

* Vid. not.*, p.P. 

f I had the curiosity ouce to take down one of these Sv rolls, 
and found it to be of the same import with the latter part of onr 
eviith Psalm, wiz. * Those that go down to the sea in ships, and 
‘ occupy their business in great waters,’ 6cc. 

J *Ag/, (.liKximVt 
fxCettvHf 

Aristoph. in Ran, Act, iil« Sc. ii. 

Mcritos 
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•^oiue tliousaiicl years ago, made use of tlic same 
(•(■rciiiony. 'I'he like transaction too, though after 
the storm, is recorded by the j)ro])het Jonas, 
i. 16\ 

But, to pursue the natural history of this coun- 
try, the mountains of Libanus are covered all 
the winter with snow ; whieli, wlien the winds 
are easterly, affects the whole Cf)ast, tVoni Trij)oly 
to Sidon, with a more subtile and piercing cold 
than what is known in our northern climates. 
Whereas the other maritime and inland places, 
either to the N. or S. of these mountains, enjoy a 
much milder temperature, and a more regular 
change in the seasons. 

In cloudy weather, especially when the winds 
are tempestuous, and blow, as they often do in 
these cases, in se\eral directions, water-spouts arc 
more frecpient near the Capes of Latikea, Creego, 
and Carmel, than in any other part of the Medi- 
terranean. JI 10 SC which I had the opportunity 
of seeing, seemed to be so many cylinders of wa- 
ter, falling . down from the clouds; though, by 
the rellection it may be of these descending co- 
lumns, or from the actual dropping of the water 
contained in them, they would sometimes appear, 
especially at a distance, to be sucked np from 
the sea. Nothing more perhaps is ie(piired to 

explain 

Meritos arls maclavit honorcs : 

Taurum Neptuno j taurura tibi, pulcher Apollo. 

Virg. TEn.iii. 118. 

Nigram liyeml pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam. 

Ties Tryci vitulos, ct Tempestatibus agnam 

(\cdere deindc jubet. Li, Ibid. v. 772. 
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t‘xplain tliis phenomenon, than that the clouds 
should be first of all crowded together, and then 
that contrary winds, pressing violently upon 
them, should occasion them to condense, and fall 
in this cylindrical manner. Surely they cannot 
be accounted for, according to Ixmery s supposi- 
tion* irom subiiuirine earthquakes and eructa- 
tions; neither will the Siphonic winds if there 
he any such, much better solve the difiiculty. 

In travelling by night, in the beginning of 
April, through the vallies of Mount Ej)hraim, wc 
were attended, for above the space of an hour, 
witli an ignis fat uuH, that displayed itself in a va- 
riety of extraordinary appearances. For it was 
sometimes globular, or else pointed like the llamc 
of a candle ; afterwards it would spread itsehj 
and involve our whole company in its pale, inof- 
fensive light; then at once contract, and suddenly 
disappear. Hut in less than a minute, it would 
begin again to exert itself, as at other times, run- 
ning along from one place to anotlier with great 
swiftness, like a train of gun-powder set on fire; 
or else it would spread and expand itself over 
more than two or three acics of the arljacent 
mountains, discovering every shrub and tree {the 
thick bashes, Psal. xxix. y.) that grew upon them. 
The atmosphere, from the beginning of the even- 

* * When hurricanes come from those places of the earth which 
‘ are under the sea, they raise the waters into predi^ious pillars ; 

‘ the same are called spouts at sea.’ — Lemery’s Coun e of Chemis- 
try, edit. 4. p. 116. 

f Tvtpmdi Kdi KtiXvn to -ToXAflfitrf X9*e7rctrt. 

Olymp. in Arist. Meteor. 
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ning, had been remarkably thick and hazy, and 
the dew, as we felt it upon our bridles, was un- 
usually clammy and unctuous. I have observed 
at sea, in the like disposition of weather, those 
luminous bodies that skip about the masts and 
yards of sliips, which are called Corpusanse * by 
the mariners, and were the Castor and Pollux of 
the ancients. Some authors have accounted, par- 
ticularly for the iguU fatuiis, by supposing it to 
be occasioned by successive swarms of Hying 
glow-worms, or other luminous insects. But not 
to perceive or feel any of these insects, even 
whilst tlie light, which they are siipimsed to oc- 
casion, spreads itself round about us, should in- 
duce us to account both for this phenomenon, 
and the other, from the received opinion of their 
being actually meteors, or a species of natural 
phosphorus.. 

The first rains in these countries, usually fall 
about the beginning of November; the latter 
sometimes in the middle, sometimes towards the 
end of April. It is an observation at, or near 
Jerusalem, that provided a moderate (juantity of 
snow falls in the beginning of February!, where- 
by the fountains arc made to oveiflow^ a little af- 
terwards, there is tlie prospect of a fruitful and 
plentiful year; the inhabitants making, upon 

* tliese 

* A corruption of Cuerpo santo, as this meteor is called by 
the Spaniards. Plin. I. ii. c. 37. 

■f- As the month of February is the usual time at .Ferusalem fur 
the falling of snow, it might have been at that particular season 
when Bcnalah is said, 1 Sam. xxiii. 30. to have gone (!o%vn and 
unote a lion in the time of \noiv. 
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tliese occasions, the like rejoicings'*' with the 
Egyptians, upon the cutting of the Nile. But 
(luring the summer season, these countries are 
i.irely refreshed with rainf; enjoying the like 
serenity of air that has been mentioned in Bar- 
barv. 

Barley, all over the Holy Land, was in full ear 
in the beginning of j\pril ; and about the middle 
of that month it began to turn yellow, particii- 
laily in the southern districts; being as forward 
near Jericho in the latter end of March, as it was 
ill the plains of Acre, a fortnight afterwards. 
But wheat was very little of it in car at one or 
other of those places ; and in the liclds near 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, the stalk was little 
more than a foot high. The Boccores likewise, 
or first rijic tigs, were hard, and no bigger than 
common plumbs ; though they have then a me- 
thod of making them soft and palatable, by steep- 
ing them in oil. According therefore to tlie qua- 
lity of the season, in the year \7^1% the Jirst 
fruits could not have been offered at the time 
:i{)pointcd ; and would therefore have required 
the intercalating ,]; of the "TlXl fe-mler, and post- 
vot, n. s polling 

* The rejoicings that were used upon thc'se occasions, seem to 
have lieen very great, even to a proverb ; as we may infer from 
Psal. iv. 7. Lord, thou ht^st put ^ladne^s in my hetirl, more than nl 
the time when the corn and wine increased. 

f This known quality of the summer season is appealed to, 
1 Sam. xii. 17. Is it not wheat harvest to-day I will call unto 
the Lord, and he shall send thunder and ram : which must have 
been looked upon as an extraordinary phenomenon at that time 
of the year. 

’ n« hy, &c. 

Pioptci 
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])oning tliercby the passover for at least the 
sjjuce (jf a month. 

The soil both of the maritime and inland parts 
of Syr ia and Phaoiice, is of a light loamy nature, 
little different from that of llarhary, and rarely 
rcciuiies more than one pair of beeves to plough 
it. Besides all sorts of e.xcellent grain, and siieli 
vetretable diet as has been described in the fruil 
and kitclicn gardens oF Ikirbavy, the cliicf pro- 
duce of tlicsc countries is silk and eotton. d’lic 
inliahitants send the eg;gs of the silk worm, ;i> 
.soon as they are laid, to Cannohine, orsojneofhci 
place of Alount Libanus, wlicre they arc kept 
cool, without danger of liateliiiig, till tlie nuil- 
berry l)uds are ready for tlinn in tlie spring, 'fhe 
same caution is used at Limesole, and other places 
which I have seen, in the island of C)'prus, by 
preserving them upon Mount Olympus, wliich 
they call Jibbel Krim, i. c. ///c gm/t momtauL 
The whole economy and management of the silk 
worm is at present so well known, that iiotliiiig 
need be added upon tluit subject. 

I'liougli 

Propter tres casus intercalabant in anno j propter epocham anni 
Solaris •, propte'r fruges maluras,- et propter fruclus arborum. 8i 
.Indices animadvertissent nondum maturas esse fruges, sed adhuc 
scrolinas esse, neque fructus arborum, quibus mos est tempore 
paschali florere j illis duobus argumentis nitebantur et intcrcala- 
bant in anno. Ac quanquam Epocha anni antevertebat sex tarn 
decimam meiisis Nisan, lamen intercalabant, ut frumentum ma- 
lurum esset, ex quo ofFcrretur manipulus in xvi Nisan, et ul ftuc- 
tus florerent more omnium.— Judices compute inito sciebant si 
'Ickupha Nisan esset in sextadecima Nisan aut post j et interca- 
labant in eo anno, mutato Nisan in Adar geminum, nimirum u 
Pesacli incideret in tempos fru^m maturarum, &c. Maimonid^ 
apud J. baillg. dc Emendat. Temp. 1. ii. p. 104. 
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Tliougli the corn, which is produced near La- 
tikea, is the best and the most early of tliat part 
of Syria, yet of late the inhabitants have neglect- 
ed tliis branch of husbandry, together with that 
of the vine, (for both of which it was formerly 
fiinous and employ themselves chielly in the 
more profitable culture of tobacco. This is a 
very considerable, and indeed tlie only article of 
trade, which has in a few years so greatly enrich- 
ed this city, and the country round about it. For 
there is shipped oil' eveiy year, from hence to 
JTmii-ata and Alexandria, more than twenty 
thousand bales, to the no small diminution of 
that branch of tiadc at Salonica. 

The Holy Hand, were it as well inhabited and 
cultivated as formerly, would still be more fruit- 
ful than the very best part of tlie coast of Syria 
or Pluenicc. For the soil itself is generally 
much richer, and all things considered, yields a 
more preferable crop. Thus the cotton that is 
gathered in the plains of Ivainali, FAdraelon, and 
Zabnlon, is in greater esteem than what is culti- 
vated near Sidoii and Tripoly ; neither is it pos- 
sible for pulse, wheat, or grain of any kind, to be 
1 idler or better tasted, than what is commonly 
soltl at Jeiusalcm. The barrenness, or seareity 
rather, which some antliors |' may either igno- 
rantly 

* Vid. not. vol. ii. p. 

f Michael (Villanovauu'i) Servetus, in hl^ cdiCnn of PtolcrTiy, 
Lugd. 15^0, hath, in the description which he annexes to the ta- 
ble of the Holy Land, the following words ; ‘ Scias tamen, Lec- 
‘ tor optime, injuria aut jactantia pura taiilam huic lerr;« honita- 
‘ tern fulsse adscriptam, eo quotl ipsa experientia mercatorum ck 

‘ peregre 
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rantly or maliciously complain of, docs not pro. 
cced from the incapacity, or natural unfruitful, 
ness of the country, but from the want of inha*- 
bitants, and from the great aversion likewise 
there is to labour and industry, in those few who 
possess it. There arc besides such perpetual dis- 
cords and depredations- among the petty princes, 
who share this fine country, that, allowing it was 
better peopled, yet there would be small encou- 
ragement to sow, when it was uncertain who 
should gather in the harvest. Otherwise tlie 
land is a good laml^ and still capable of afibrding 
to its neighbours the like supplies of corn and 
oil, which it is known to have done in the time 
of Solomon ^ 

The parts particularly about Jerusalem, as they 
have been de.scribcd to be, and indeed, as they 
actually aie, rocky and mountainous, have been 
therefore supposed to be barren anrl iinIVuitl’ul. 
Tet granting this conelusion, which however is 

far 

* peregre proficiscentium, hanc inciiltam,sterileni, omni diilcedinc 
‘ carentem depromit. Q^uare Promissam terrain polUcifam ct non 
‘ vcrnacula lingua laudantera pronuncies,’ &c. Vid. New Me 
moirs of Literature, vol.i. p. 26. &c. But among many other 
travellers, who have strongly as:>erted the contrary, I shall sub- 
join the following observations of P. de la Valle upon this coun- 
try, w'hich agree exactly with mine. ‘ II paesc, per donde canii- 
‘ navamo era bellissima. Tutte coHini, valli e monticelli frutti- 
‘ feri. Lc convallc de Mambre e a punto comme tutti gli altd 
‘ paesi diutorno, che quantunque monluosi e sassosi sono pero fer- 

* tilissimi.’ Let. xiii. *Le Montagne e Valli bicn che siano alpes- 
‘ tri sono nondimeno tutte frutiffere per la diligenza degli agri- 
‘ coltori.’ Id. Let. iii. 

* Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of wheat f>e 
food to his household^ and twenty meauves of pure oil: thus gQVt 
Solomon to Hiram year hj year, 1 Kings v. 11. 
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iar iVom being just, a kingdom is not to be dcno- 
ininated barren or unlVuitrul IVoin one single por- 
tion of it, but from the whole. And l)Csides, the 
blessing that was given to Judah, was not of the 
same kind wltli the blessing of Aslier or of Issa- 
eJiar, that /ii6‘ bread should be fat, or his land should 
be pleasant ; but that his eijes should be red xcith 
\eine, and his teeth should be rchite leith milk, Gen. 
xlix. l!2. Moses also makes milk and lione}’, (the 
ehief dainties and sulisistence of the earlier ages, 
as they still continue to be of the Bedoween 
Arabs), to be I he gtonj (f all lands; all which 
j)roductions are either actually enjoyed, or at least 
inight he obtained by proper care and application. 
The plenty of wine alone is wanting at present. 
^ et we lind, from the goodness of that little 
wliich is still made at Jerusalem and Hehron, that 
these barren rocks, as they are called, would 
}ield a much greater quantity, ])rovid(*d tlic al)- 
stemious J urk and Arab should permit the vine 
.0 be further propagated and improved. 

Wild honey, whieli was part of St John Bap- 
tist's food in the wilderness, may insinuate to us 
tile great plenty of it in those deserts ; and that 
eonsetpiently, by taking the liiiil from nature, 
and enticing the bees into hives and larger colo- 
nie.‘, a much greater increase might be made ol' 
it. Accordingly Josephus* calls Jericho 

We find moreover, that xeild honeif was 
often mentioned in Scriptuic. And all thej/ ff 
the land came to a xcood, and there was honey upon 

th: 


^ Bull. Jud. 1. V. c. 4. 
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the ground ; and when the people xcerc come to the 
wood, behold the honey dropped, 1 Sain. xi\'. 2,5, 

He made him to suck honey out of the rock, Drut. 
xxxii. J4. Ifltli honey out of the stony rock hare. 
1 satisjied thee, Psal. Ixxxi. \6. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (1. xix.) speaks of the /«»a« that dro|)pc(l 
from trees, which some have taken perhaps too 
liastilyfor a honey dew only, or some li(|iiid kind 
of manna. Whereas bees are known to swarm, 
as well in the hollow trunks, and upon the 
branches of trees, as in the clifts of rocks ; lioney 
thcrefoic may be equally expected fiom both 
places. 

As the mountains likewise of this country 
abound in some places with thyme, rosemaiy, 
sage, and aromatic plants* of the like nature, 
which the bee chiefly looks after, so they are no 
less stocked in others with shrubs and a delicate 
short grass f, which the cattle arc more fond of 
than of such as is common to fallow ground and 
meadows. Neither is the grazing and feeding 
of cattle peculiar to Judea ; it is still practised 
all over Mount Libanus, the Ciistravan Moun- 
tains, and Barbary, where the higher grounds ai j 

appro- 

* Hfcc circum [alvearia] casiie virides, et olentia late 
Serpylla, et graviter spirantis copia lliymbrai 
Florcat ; irriguumque biban t vlolaria fontem. 

Virg. Georg, iv. ver. 30. 

f A-t cui lactis amor, cytisum, lotosque frequentes 
Ipse manu, salsasquc fi;rat prcescpibus herbas. 

Virg. Georg, iii. ver, 394. 

Si tibi lanicium cura* : 

fugc pabiria licLa. 

lit. ibid, ver, 3S4. 
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appropriated to this use, as the plains and vallies 
are reserved for ti liaise. For, besides the good 
management and economy, there is this further 
atl vantage in it, tliat the milk of cattle fed in 
tliis manner, is far more rich and delicious, at 
the same time their tlesh is more sweet and nou- 
rishing. 

Ihit even laying aside the profits that might 
arise from grazing, l)y tlie sale of butter, milk, 
wool, and the great number of cattle that were 
to be daily disposed of, i)articularly at .ferusalem, 
for common food and sacrifices, llicse mountain- 
ous districts would be highly valuable even upon 
other considerations ; especially if they were 
|)lante(l with olive trees, one acie ot which is ot 
more value than twice the extent of arable ground. 
It may be ])resumc(l likewise, tliat the vine was 
not neglected in a soil and exposition * so proper 
for it to thrive in ; but indeed, as it is not of so 
durable a nature as the olive tree, and reciuires 
moreover a continual culture and attendance f ; 
the scruple likewise winch the Mahometans en- 
tertain, of propagating a fiuit tliat may he ap- 
plied 

Tuval hmara Baccho 

Consererc, atquc oka magnum vestlrc Taburnum. 

Virg. Georg, ii. ver. 37. 

f .Tam vinclao vites, jam falccm arbusta rcponunl, 

.fam canit exlremos effoetus vinitor antes j 
Solllcitanda tamen tellus pulvisquc inovcndiis . 

Kt jam maturi.s metuenda'; Jupiter uvis. 

Contra, non ulla est oTels culliu.i : neque ilia; 

Procurvam expectant falcem, rastrosque tenaccs, 

Cum semcl biescrunt arvis. 

Virg, Georg, ii. ver. jlu. 
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plied to uses forbidden by their religion, arc tlie 
reasons perhaps vvdiy there are not many tokens 
to be met with, except at Jerusalem and llc- 
Iji’on % ot‘ tlie ancient vineyards, ^\'hercas the 
general luaielit arising from tlic olive tree, tlu' 
longevity and liardiness of it have continued 
down to this time several thousands of them to- 
gether, to marls out to us the possibility, as they 
are undoubtedly the traces, of greater plantaliouv 
Xow, if to tliese productions we join several 
large plats of arable ground, that lie scattered all 
over the vallies and windings of the mountains 

of 

Besltlcs the ^reat quantity of gr,i])cs and raisins that aic, 
one or other of them, broiij^ht daily to the maikets of Jerusalem, 
and the neighbouring; \illagcs, Hebron alone sends eveiy year Lo 
I'.gypt, three hundred camel-loads, c. near luo thousand quin- 
tals) of the Avhich they call tl:e sanic 

^\ord that is rendt-ied simply /uncij 'xn the Scriplures \ particular- 
Iv dell, xllii. 1 1. Cany duwn the man a /arscnl of tut best thur^s 
tf the landy a little balm, and a little dips'c. For honey, properly 
so called, could not be a rarity so great tbene. as dipic must be, 
fiom the want of vineyards in Kgypt. In J.ev. ii. 11. Iwncy 
seems to be ot several sorts j le shall burn no leaven, nor any 
Ivind of honey in any u/f'erin^. For besides the honey of grape t, oj 
/vrr, and of tlic palm, or dates, the honey of the ned or sugar 
might be of great antiquity. 'I'hiis “)y’, C:int.v\ I. uhicli we 
render the honey-coinh, is by some inlerprcteis taken for a rted, or 
the or mel arunditm. Strabo mentions sugar as a 

“Liceedancum to the honey of bees : fa^r.xi Kctt xethxfzm, tn 
7ro<y<r< iitsAi, |UiA<e-(r<y» /m lib. xi. Dioscorid. lib, ii. cap. 1()4. 

fAtXiro^ iv Ithec ^STjjyerd;, jcjc/ tjj 
K6fiim iTi ruf KciXxxxf. 

(pulque bibuut teiiera dulces ab aruudinc succos. Lucai, 

Hebron has the title of Hhalecl, i. e. the choun or beloved, among 
the Arabs-, where the Mag-gar el Mamra, a/iv <>/ Mature v: 
Machpclah, Gen. xxiii. 11. is still shewn, and is always lighted up 
with lamps, and held in extraordinary veneration b) the Maho- 
nielans. 
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i)f Juchili and Benjaniin, we shall lind that the 
lot, (even of these tribes, which are supposed to 
liave had the most barren part of tlie country), 
/[// to them in a fair ground^ and that theirs was 
a gmlly heritage. 

The mountainous parts therefore of the Holy 
(.and, were so far from being inhospitable, un- 
fruitful, or the rciuse of the Land of Canaan, 
that, in the division of this eountrv, the moun- 
tain of Hebron was granted to Caleb as a parti- 
cular favour, Josh. xiv. 12. We read likewise, 
that in the time of Asa, this liill-eountry of Ju- 
dah (2 Chron. xiv. 8.) mustered five hundred and 
( ighty tliousand men of valour ; an argument be- 
vt)iid dis])ute that the land was able to maintain 
Them. Kven at present, notwithstanding the 
want there has been for many ages of a proper 
culture and improvement, yet the plains and val- 
lies, though as fruitful as ever, lie almost entirely 
ncglectetl, whilst every little liill is crowded with 
inhabitants. If this part therefore ol the Holy 
Land was made up only, as some ol)ject, »>f naked 
locks and precipices, how comes it to pass, that 
it should be more frequented than the plains ot 
Lsdraelon, Rainah, Zabulon, or Acre, which arc 
all of them very delightful, and fertile beyond 
inKagination ? It cannot be urged that the inha- 
l)itants live with more safety here than in the 
plain country, in as much as tliere arc neither walls 
nor fortifications to secure their villages or en- 


campments ; there are likewise few or no places 
of difficult access ; so that both ol them lie 
VOL. 11 . '1' equally 


1 ' 
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equally exposed to tlie insults and outrages of 
iin enemy. But the reason is plain and obvious, 
in as much as they iind here sufficient conve- 
niences for tlicmscives, and much greater for their 
cattle. For they themselves have here bread to 
the fully whilst their cattle bronze upon richer 
herbage ; and both of them arc refreshed bv 
springs of excellent water, too mueli wanted, ev 
pecially in the summer season, not only in the 
plains of this, but of othet countries in the same 
climate. This fertility of the Holy Land which 
1 have been describing, is coufirmeil from authors 
of great repute, whose partiality cannot in the 
least be suspected in this account. 4’luis Tacitu>, 
(1. V. c. 6.) calls it uber solum ; and Justin, (Hist. 
1. xxxvi. c. 3.) sed non minor loci (jus aprkitati^ 
quam ubertatis admiratio est. ' 

I travelled in Syria and rMuruice in December 
and January, and therefore had not a proper sca- 
soir for botanical observations. However, the 
whole country looked verdant and cheerful ; ami 
the woods particularly, which are chiefly planted 
with the gall-bearing-oak, {gallce Syriacce are ta- 
ken notice of by Vegetius, De re Rustkay ii. 0^2.) 
were strc\ved all over with a variety of anemone^ 
ranunculusscs, colchicas, and mandrakes. Seveial 
pieces of ground near Tripoly were full of liquo- 
rice; and at the mouth of a famous grotto near 
Bellmont, there is an elegant species of the blue 
lily, the same with Morisoifs liliim Persicum Jlo- 
rens. In the beginning of March, the plains, 
particularly betwixt Jaffa and Ramah, were every 

where 
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where planted with a beautiful variety of fritilla- 
lies, tulips, and otlier plants of that and of difle- 
iriit classes. Eiil there are usually so many dan- 
iTCi’s and didiculties which attend a traveller 
through the Holy Land, that he is too much has- 
f(‘ne(l to make many curious observations, or to 
rollect the variety of plants, or the many other 
mtiiral curiosities of that country. 

'i'he mountains of Quarantania alford a great 
(jiiantity of yellow poliuin, and some varieties of 
ihymc, sage, and rosemary, d'hc bro(hv likewise 
ot' LJisha, which Hows from it, nml w iters the 
uardens of jericlio, togctlier with its plantations 
of piiinr^' and date trees, has its banks adorned 
wilh several species of brooklmic, lysimachia, 
water-cress, betony, and other aifuatic plants; all 
of them very nearly resembling those of our own 
island. And indeed the whole scene of vegeta- 
bles, with the soil that supports them, has not 
those particular difterenccs and varieties tliat 
might be expected in two such distant climates. 
Neither do 1 remember to have seen or heard of 
any plants but siieli as were natives of other 
places. For the balsam tree no lunger subsists; 
and the musa which some authors .j; have sup- 
posed 

* Of the fruit of this tree Is niailc the oil of Z^iccone. Vid. 
Maundrcll’s Journ. p. fi6. edit. 2. I’he tiec is thus described, 
Casp. Bauh. Plin. p. 444. ‘ Prunus Hiericlionfica folio angti.slo 
‘ spinoso. Zaccon dicitur, quia lu planiiie Hiciichonlis non longe 
‘ ab aedibus Zacchsei crescit. Cast, 
f MouZy commonly called the Bananna, or Plantain tree. 
t Vid. Ludolphi Hist. Aithiop. lib. i. cap. 9. & Comment. 
^.139. &c. 
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posed to be the duclaim, or mandrakes^ as we in- 
terpret it, is equally wanting; neither could it, i 
presume, from the very nature and quality of it, 
ever grow wild and uncultivated, as the dudaini 
must certainly have done. Others f again, as the 
dudaim (from "ly) arc supposed to denote soinc- 
tliing amiable or delightful, have taken them for 
cherries, and that the doudai consefiuent- 

]y, which we interpret baskets^ Jcr. x\iv. 1. were 
made of the cherry tree. Ijiit the same, with 
C(jual reason, might have been asserted of* th( 
plum, or of the apricot, or of the peach, or of the 
orange or lemon, which might have been as ra)(\ 
and no less delightful than the eherry ; though 
it is more probable, that none of these fruits 
were known in Judea in those early times, not 
liaving been propagated so far to the westward, 
till many ages afterwards. However, what tlie 
Christians of Jeiusalem take at pn sent for dii' 
daim, are the pods of the jelathon, a leguminous 
plant peculiar to the coni fields, wdiieh, by the 
many descriptions I had of it, (for it was too 
early, when I was thcie, to see it), it should be a 
species of the winged pea ; ])robahly the hieni' 
:'ime, or the lotus tetragonolohus. In no small 
conformity likewise with this aeeoimt, the mcli- 
lotus odorata violacea of Alorison, the lotus hoi' 
tensis odorata of C. C. and the lotus sativa, odo- 

lata, 

* And Reuben went in the daijs of wheat harvest^ and found 
mandrahes in the fields and brought thefn to his mother Leah^ Gen. 
xxx. 14. 

f Vid. Mat. Hilleri HIcrophyticon, In cap. De dudaini. 
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Kita, florc ca'riileo of J. ]]. liav(? I)(‘(‘n taken for 
the diulaiin. It is certain that tlie hloom of all, 
or most of the leg-iiminous plants, i/ie/ds a grate- 
ful smell, Cant. vii. 13. a ([uality whicli tliey 
have so far at least in common with the du- 
daim. 

The bocedre, whieli has before been mentioned, 
vol. i. p. 2(i4. was far from being in a state of ma- 
iiiritv in the latter end of March; for, in the 
Scripture e\prcssion, the time of Jigs uas not ifct, 

( Afark xi. 13.) or not till tlie middle or latter end 
of June. The or time here mentioned, is 
‘>ui)pose(l, by some authors, ([noted by T. Chisius 
in his llicro-hotanicon, to be the third year; in 
^chieh the fruit of a particular kind of iig-tree 
comes to perfection. Rut this species, if there is 
i?ny sucli, needs to be further known and dcseri* 
bed. Dionysius Syriis, as he is translated by Dr 
l.oftus, is moie to the purpose: It leas not the 
lime af Jigs, because, says lie, it was tlie month 
Xisan, when tiees yielded blossoms, and not 
I’init. However, it frequently falls out in Rarba- 
1 y, and we need not doubt of the like in this hot- 
ter climate, that according to the (juality of the 
preceding season, some of the more forward and 
vigorous trees will nowand then yield a lew ripe 
(igs, six weeks or more before the full season. 
Something like this may be alluded to by the 
prophet J lo.'^ca, ix. 10. when he says, he sair their 
fathers as (bocebres) the Jirst ripe in the Jig-irec at 
her Jirst tune, 

W'hcn the boec(hc draws nearer to perfection, 

then 
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then the karmousc, the siininier-fiijf-, or caiicu*, 
(tlie same that are preserved), l)ei>in to be form- 
ed, though they rarely ripen bef'ore August ; at 
wliich time, tiiere appears a tiiird crop, or the 
winter fig as wo may call it. This is usually of a 
iuueh longer shape, and daiker complexion than 
the karmouse, hanging and ripening upon the 
lice, even after the leaves are slied ; and, piovi- 
ded the winter proves mild and temperate, is ga- 
thered as a delicious morsel ini the spring. Wh: 
gather from Pliny, (1. xvi. e. 2d.) that the fig- 
tree was bifera, or bore two crops of figs, viz. tli(^ 
boccore, as we may imagine, and th(‘ karmouse ; 
though what he relates afterwards, (e. 27.) should 
insinuate that there was also a winter ciop. ‘ Scii 
' fructii^ j>er hiemem in arboie manent, et instate 
' inter novas frondes et folia maturcscunt.’ ‘ Ti-' 
CHS alteniin edit fructum (says Columella, de 
^ Arb, c. 21.) et in hiemem scram diffcrct niatu- 
‘ ritatem.’ It is \vx*Il known, that the fruit of 
tlicse prolific trees always prec'cdes the leaves; 
and coiiseipiently, when our Saviour saw (me of 
Aiem* in full vigour having leaves, (Markxi. IJ.) 
he might, acconling to the (‘(unmon eourse ot 
n.iture, very justly look for Jruil ; aiirl luip/i/ liiitl 
some hocioics, if not some winter figs likewise 
Upon it. 

ScN'cral parts of the Holy Land, no less than 

of 


* Tatis arbor erat .Tudaicus popiilus ; soli^ foliis luxuri.ibat cr- 
rfmoniarum, et hypocrilirtf* saiirtimoniii : fructiis nnlli, 

Vid, J. Hcnr. Uibini arboretum. 
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Idiiinica*, tliat lay coiiligiioiis to it, arc dc- 
jjcribcd by the ancitMits to abound with date-tree^. 
Judea particularly is typified in several coins ul' 
\Tspasian I, by a disconsolate woman sitting un- 
der a palm-tree. Upon the Greek coin likewise 
of his son JJtLis struck upon a like occasion, 
we sec a shichl suspended upon a palm-tree, with 
a Tictorij writing upon it. The sauiC liec, upon 
a medal of Doinitiaii, is made an emblem of Ne- 
apoli.s||, formerly Sieheni or \aplo-»a, as it is now 
called; as it is likewise of* .Neppiioris^ (Phoeas^l 
writes it or Saffour, according’ to the pre- 

sent name, the metropolis of Galilee', upon one of 
JVajan's. It may be piesumcd therefore, that the 
jialm-tree was ftiimerly very much cultivated in 
the Ui)ly Land. J here aie indeed several of them 
Jeiieho'^*, wheie there is tiie convenience 

they 

* Primus Idunipeas referam tibi, Mantua, palnias, 

Virg. Georg, iii. ver. 12. 

Arbustis palmarum dives Idume. 

L’lcan. lib. Iii. 

Frangat Idumseas tnstis Victoria palmas. 

Mart. Fp. 1. xiii. tp. 50. 

•f Vid. Occonis Impcrat. Roman. Nuraism. Mediobarb. &c. 
110, 111, 112, IIM. Amst. nn. 

X lOrzilAS EAAnKTIAi:. Victoria sc rihens indy peo palm oe 
appeuso. Vid. Vaill. Numis. Imp. Kvm. Gi..tc. p. -1. 

II (DAAOTI NEAHOAI. CAMAl'. 1 . At. Palma arLor. /4 

p. 2 1. 

} CEn'PnPHNflN. Palma arbor, /c/. p. 30. 

^1 Phocie Dcscrip. Syruc .ipud L. Allatii Zvf^tyAKrtt. 

** Hieriebus paliiietis consita,fontibusirrigua. Plin. l.v. c.l4. 
tJt copia, ita noLIliias In Judita, nec in tota, Hicrichunte maxime. 

U 
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they ic(|iiire of being often watered ; where like- 
Avise the climate is warm, and the soil sandy, or 
such as they thrive and delight in. But at Jeru- 
salem, Siehem, and other places to the north- 
ward, I rarely saw above two or three of them 
together ; and even these, as their fruit rarclv or 
ever conich to iiiatiirity, are of no l‘iirll]er service, 
than (like the palm tree of Deborah) to sliade 
the retreats or sanctuaries of their Sliekks, as tlu‘\ 
might fornieiiy have been siillieient to supply tin 
M)leinn ijroccssions (such as is recordial Jolin \ii. 
IJ.) with brandies. From the present condition 
and ([uality therefore of the palm-trees, it is very 
probable (provided tlic dimale and the sea air 
shoidd, contiary to experience, be fasoiirable to 
their inercase) th.it they could never be eitliei 
numerous or fuiitful. The ojjiniou then, thaf 

]di(eniee 

Id. xiii, c. 4. Exuberaut fruges, (says "I'acilns, speaking of I hi a 
country) nostrum in morem ; pnclerquc cas balj.amuin ct palinu., 
illst.l.v. c. 6 . Strabo doscribclh Jovicho to be tv 

>pom)tt, 1. xvi. p. I ]()(). ) abounding ‘ivith (latr-trec^. Foi the afif 
(if palm-trees^ Dent, xxxiv. S. Judges i. It), and ili. l.J. is, in ilio 
i'argum, the citij (f Jerichrj. 

* (.)uod ad nomen attinet Pluniices, id a Palinl> e^e ducUii.t 
mihi videtur veri simile ; alii a Pluenice quodam id diicunt. He- 
land. Pakest. p. 50. Palma arbor urhis ( Aiadi) csL "ymbolmn, 
quo pleriequc Pha'iiiilie urbes utcbanlui, quod C'OINIH .iiooi 
provincitc Pluenieim nomcn dederit, Vaill. de Vrbw. p. 2’u. (Jt 
the same opinion was Calislhcnes, according to tlie authoi of the 
Hiitonj of the Worlds p. 205. But the most probable conjecline 
for the name is as follows : ‘ Edom, Erytlira, and Piui nlcla, aie 
* names of the same signification, the woids denoting a red - 
‘ lour j which makes it probable that the Erythreans, who Hcd 
‘ from David, settled in great numbers in Phcrnicia j i.i, in all 
‘ the sea coasts of Syria, from Egypt to Zidon, and by calling 
‘ themselves Pha'tiicians, in the language of Syria, instead of 

‘ Erythreans 
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Pliocnice i$ tlie same with a country of date-trees, 
does not appear probable; for provided such an 
useful and beneficial plant had ever been cultiva- 
ted here to advantage, it Would have still conti- 
nued to be kept up and propagated, as in Egypt 
and Barbary. 

The vegetable kingdom being thus described, 
let us now pass on to give an account. of such 
rocks, fossils, fountains, rivers, and animals, as 
are the most remarkable. Now the rocks, in se- 
veral places upon the coa^t of Syria and Pho*- 
nice, have been hollowed into a great number of 
troughs, two or three yards long, and of a pro- 
[)ortionablc breadth ; intended originally for so 
many salt works, where, by continually throwing 
in the sea water to evaporate, a large quantity of 
would be gradually concreted. Me see se- 
rial of tlicse contrivances at Latikea, Antaradns, 
Tripoly, and other places ; which at present, not- 
withstanding the hardness of the rock, arc most 
of tliein worn down to their very bottoms, by the 
continual dashing and friction of the waves. 

Above this bed of hard stone, in the neigh- 
bourhood particularly of Latikea, the rocks are 
of a soft chalky substance, from whence the ad- 
jacent city miglit borrow the name of Aivictc MKrn, 
or the JVhite Pmnotory. The Nakoura, fornicr- 

voL. II. u ly 

‘ Erythreans, gave the name of Phoenicia, to all that sea coast, 

‘ and to that only.” Sir Is. Newton’s Chron. p. 1 08, 109. Boch- 
art very ingeniously supposeth the Phoeniccs to be a corruption 
of jpJV {Bfnt Ana^) the children of Anah. Lib. i. Chau, 
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ly called tlie Scala Tyrioriiiii, is of the same na- 
ture and complexion ; both of them including a 
great variety of corals, shells, and other remains 
of the deluge* Upon the Castravan mountains, 
above Ihirroute, there is another curious bed like- 
wise of whitish stone, but of the slate kind, 
whicii unfolds in every (leak of it, a great nuin- 
ber and variety of lishes. These, ior the most 
])art, lie exceedingly flat and compressed, like tlie 
fossil fern plants, yet, at the same lime, they are 
so well preserved, that the smallest strokes and 
lineaments of their fins, scales, and other speeifi- 
cal distinctions, are easily distinguished. Among 
these, I have a beautiful specimen of the scjuilla, 
which, though the teiulerest of the erustaeeous 
kind, yet has in>t suffered the least injury from 
length of time, or other accidents. 

"J'he greatest ])art of the mountains of Carmel, 
and those in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and 
nethlohcm, are made up of the like chalky stiata. 
In the former, we gather a great many hollow 
stones, lined in their insides with a variety of 
sparry matter, which, from some distant resem- 
blancc, are said to be petrilied olives, melons, 
peaches, and other fruit. These arc con)moiily 
bestowed upon pilgrims, not only as curiosities, 
but as antidotes against several distempers. The 
olives, which are the lapides Judaicij', as they are 

commonly 

^ Sec the catalogue in the Collectanea , 

f One of them will usually serve for two doses, dissolving or 
corroding it first in so much lemon juice as will just cover it j 
and afterwards drinking it up. Prosper Alpinus gives us another 

method. 
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commonly called, have l)cen always looked upon, 
when dissolved in the juice of lemons, as an ap- 
j)roved medicine against the stone and gravel; 
hut little can be said in favour of these supposed 
melons and peaches, which are only so many dif- 
ferent sizes of round hollow Hint stones, heauti- 
tied ill the inside with a variety of sparry and 
stalagmitical knobs, which are made to pass foi* 
so many seeds and kernels. Some little round 
calculi, commonly called (he rirgins pea^i ; the 
chalky stone of the grottt) near IJetlilehcm, call- 
ed her milk ; the oil of Zaccone ; the roses of Je- 
richo ; beads made of the olive stmies of (rcth- 
semane ; with various curiosities of tlie like na- 
ture, arc the presents which pilgrims usually re- 
ceive in return for tlieir charity. 

' • In calm weather, several fountains of ckccI- 
lent water discover themselves upon the sea 
shore, lielow llellmont. J liey are supposed to 
have tlieir sources at a league's distance to tlie 
eastward, near Bcllmont, where there is <i laig(' 
cave, or grotto, as I have already observed, re- 
markable for a plentiful stream of water, that a 
few yards after it discovers itself, is immediately 
lo^t and disappears. The cave itself is near hall' 
a mile long, and sometimes fifty, sometimes a 
hundred yards broad, vaulted In nature in such a 
regular manner, as if art alone had been concern- 
ed 

method, Hist, /f^gypt, Nat. 1. iii. c. fl. ‘ /Fgyptil lapide .Tudal- 
‘ CO, ex cotc cum aqua stillatitia ex ononidis radicum corticibus 

* detrito, uluntur ad calculus in renibui ct In vesica comminucii- 

* dos, alque ad urinam movendaui.’ 
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ed in the performance. The Has cl Ayii ncjr 
Tyre, the sources of the Kishon, and the sealed 
fountain of Solomon near Bethlehem, arc of the 
same gushing plentiful quality with the fountains 
of this grotto. The Nahar el Farah, or the river 
of the Mouse, which has its sources about a league 
to the N. E. of Jerusalem, should likewise here 
be taken notice of. The name of it might pro- 
bably arise from this circumstance, that it no 
sooner begins to flow, than it is lost under ground, 
and then rising again, pursues its course in tliis 
manner, alternately running and disappearing, till 
it arrives ip the plains of Jericho, and empties it- 
•sclf into the Jordan. Yet, provided these foun- 
tains and rivulets here mentioned, together rvifli 
the Kardanah, the Kishon, the brook of Sicheni, 
that of Jeremiah or Anathoth, besides a great 
many others that are dispersed all over the II0I3' 
Land, should be united together, they would not 
form a stream in any degree equal to the Jordan; 
which, excepting the Nile, is by far the most 
considerable river, either of the coast of Syria or 
of Barbary. I computed it to be about thirty 
yards broad; but the depth 1 could not measure, 
except at the brink, where I found it to be three. 
If then we take this, during the whole 3 car, for 
the mean depth of the stream, (which I am to 
observe further, runs about two miles an hour), 
the Jordan will every day discharge into the 
Dead Sea, about 6,090,000 tons of water. So 
great a quantity of water being daily received, 
w'ithout any visible increase in the usual limits of 

the 
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: he Dead Sea, has made some authors* conjec- 
ture, that it must be absorbed by the burning- 
sands ; others, that there are some subterraneous 
cavities to receive it; others, that there is a com- 
nninication betwixt it and the Sirbonic Lake; not 
considering that the Dead Sea alone will lose 
every day near one third more in vapour than 
what all this amounts to. For provided the 
Dead Sea should be, according to the general 
computation, seventy-two miles long and eigh- 
teen broad, then, by allowing j' by 14 tons of va- 
pour for every s{|uare mile, th(*re w'ill be drawn 
up every tlay above H,yb0,0()0 tons.. Nay, fur- 
ther, as the heat of the sun is of much gieater 
activity here than in the Mediterranean, exhaling 
thereby a greater proportion of vapour than wliiir 
lias been estimated above, so the Jordan may, in 
some measure, make up this exi-ess, by sw'elling 
more at one time than another, though, without 
doubt, there are several other rivers j', paiticular 


* Rel. Pal'jest. p. 257-8. Siindys’ Trav. p. J J 1. 
f Vid. Dr Halley’s observations upon the fpuinlity of v.iiunii 
diawn from the Mediterranean Sea. 

t Galen, apud Rcland. ibid, p.292. Jacob. Cerbus, ibid. p. 281. 
octo bos fluvios illabi monet in lacum Asphallitem. 1. Joidanem. 
1. Arnonem. 3. Flumcn cum Arnonc dc magnitudine ccitaiis, a 
monte regal! procedens, attingens Oronaiin. 4. lUuviuni pi ope 
puteos bituminis et vallcm salinaiiim. 5. Fluvium de Catlcibarne 
veuientem. (i. Fluvium ab Artaia egres.'.ura, qui Jliecu.nn irri- 
gat. 7. Cedronem. 8. Charith, torreiitcm ex monte Quarentano 
ortum*, et prope Kngaddim in lacum Asplialtitcm sc cxoiu ran- 
tem. Sanutus {ibid. p. 280.) bos fluvios reccnsel in lacum A.s- 
phaltitem illabi. Arnonem alium, qui in principio Marc^ mop 
luum intrat : alium, qui novetn Icutis iude Mare mortuum ingre- 
ditur. 
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ly from the niouiitains of Moab, that must coii^ 
tinually discharge themselves into the Dead Sea. 
For the Dead Sea is not the only large expanse of 
water, where the equilibrium betwixt the expence 
(d‘ vapour and the supply from rivers is constant- 
ly kept up. The like is common, without the 
least suspicion of any subterraneous outlets, to 
the Caspian Sea, and to an infinite number of ex- 
tensive lakes all over the globe. For all and eve- 
ry one of these, by receiving as much water from 
their respective rivers, as they lose in va|)f)iir, 
will preserve, as near as can be expected, their 
usual limits* and dimeivdons ; th.e almiglUy Pio- 
vidence hajui;>' fivcn to them, no less tlian to tlic 
a laxr- xohkh shall not be broken, 

('xlviii. 6'.) rriiich hath said (Joh xxxviii. 11.) to 
the sea, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fart Iter ; 
a\d here shall thy proud uarcs he stayed. 

I was (informed that the bitumen, for wliicli 'i 
this lake has been always remarkable, is raised, 
at certain times, from the bottom of the lake, in 
large hemispheres ; wliieh, as soon as they touch 
the surface, and are thereby acted upon by the 
external air, burst at once with great smoke and 
noise, like the pulvis fulminans of the chemists, 
and disperse themselves into a thousand pieces. 
But this only happens near tlie shore ; for in 
greater depths, the eruptions are supposed to dis- 
cover themselves in such columns of smoke, as 
are now and tlnm observed to an.>e fiom the lake. 
And perhaps to such eriiiitinns as these, wc may 
attribute lli.it variety of pits and hollows, not un- 
like 
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like tlie traces of so many of our ancient lime- 
kilns, which arc found in the neighbourhood of 
tliis lake. 

The bitumen is, in all probability, accompa- 
nied from the bottom with sulphur, as both of 
them arc found promiscuously upon the sliorc. 
The latter is exactly the same with conmon na- 
tive sulplmr ; tlie other is friable, and heavier tlian 
water, yielding upon friction, or by being j>ut 
into the tire, a lirtid smell. Neither* does it ap- 
pear to be, as Dioscoiides describes his asphal- 
tus|, of a purplish colour, but is as black as jet, 
and exactly of the same shining appearance. 

Game of all kind, siicii as bustard, paitrldgc, 
fraiicoleens, woodcocks, sni|)es, teal, See. hares, 
labbifs, jaekalls, antilopes, &c. arc in great plenty 
all over these countries. The method made use 
of in taking them, is cither by coursing or hawk- 
ing. For which ])ur|)ose, whenevef tlfe Turks 
and Arabs of better fashif)n travel, or go out for 
riiv(*rsion, thev are always attended with a nuin- 
l)cr of hawks and grey-hounds, d'hese are usual- 
ly shagged, and larger than tliose ol England ; 
^vhcreas the hawks arc generally of the same si/c 
and ([uality with our goss-hawks, being strong 
( nough to ])in down a bustard to th(‘ ground ; 
and artful enough to stop an antilope in toll ea- 
leer. This they perform, by seizing tlie animal 
lii'st by the head ; and making afterwards with 

their 

* AjPet}.io; ii Aei/rr.?* Kf< h kxM k 

r^AcVrflr, fyr«y0$ tu tTfi/t xm H ot uOxivx 

yxvXfi Dioscoria. 1. i. c. 100. 
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their win^s a continued fluttering’ over its eyes, 
tiuy perpivx, and thereby stop and retain it so 
long, till the grey-hounds come up and relieve 
them. 

l)ut the only curious animals that I had th^' 
good tbrtunc to see, were tlic skinkore, and tlu* 
daman Israel ; both of which have been alrcadv 
delineated \ though neither of them is well de- 
scribed. The former, which arc found in plentv 
enough in a founlain near llellmont, arc of the 
lizard kind, all over spotted, and dilfer from the 
common water-efts in the extent and fashion of 
their fins. These, in the male, commence from 
the tip of the nose, and .running the whole 
length of the neck and back, to the very cxtic 
mity of the tail, arc continued afterwards along 
the under part of the tail, ()uitc to the navel ; 
whereas the tails only of the female arc finned. 
The body and tail of this animal arc accounted 
great provocatives, and are therefore purchased 
by the Turks at an extravagant price. 

'fhe daman Israel f is an animal likewise of 
Mount Libanus, though common in other places 
of this country. It is a harmless creature, of the 
same siy.e and (juality with the rabbit, and wdth 

the 

Vid. ’['hcMuir. Rtr. Natural. Alberti Sebu;, p. 22. Vol. i- 
PI. ir. fig. 1. & p. 07. PI. 41. fig. 2. The first exhibits the 
figure of the skinkore, calling it Lacerlus Africanus dorso pcc* 
Ituato, amphibios mag. Foemina pcctinata caret pinna in dorso. 
'I'lie latter gives us the figure of the Cuniculus Americanu?. 
which is very like our Daman Israel. 

f Animal quoddam humile, cuniculo non dlssimile, quod ag* 
num filiorum Israel nuncupant. Prosp. Alpin. Hist. Nat. /Egypt- 
pai*-'. i. c. 20. p. 3n. ct l.iv. c. 9. 
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the like incurvating posture and disposition of 
the fore-teetJj. But it is of a browner colour, 
with smaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like 
the inarmots. The fore-feet likewise arc short, 
:iii(l the hinder arc nearly as long in proportion as 
those of the jerboa* Though this animal is 
known to bui rough sometimes in the ground ; 
yet, as its usual residence and refuge is in the 
holes and clifts of the rocks, we luive so far a 
more presumptive proof, that this creature may 
be the saphan of the Scriptures than the jerboa. 

I could not learn why it was called dainan Israel, 
i. e. Israels lamb^ as those words arc interpret- 
ed. 

Besides Greeks, Maronites, and other sects of 
riiristians -that inhabit this country, there are 
Turks, Turkmans, Arabs, Souries and Druses. 
Of these, the Turks arc masters of the cities, 
castles and garrisons ; the Turkmans and Arabs 
possess the plains, tlie latter living as usual in 
tents, tlie other in moveable hovels. The Souries 
(the descendents probably of the indigenaj or ori- 
ginal Sj/rians) cultivate tlie greatest part ot‘ the 
country near Latikea and Jebilce ; whilst the 
Druses maintain a kind of sovereignty in the 
Oastravan mountains, particularly above Ba- 
lOLite. 

As fiir as I could learn, tlie Druses and the 
Souries differ very little in their religion, whicli, 
by some of their books, written in the Arabic 

voi.ii. X language, 


* Vid. supra, vol.'i. p. 322. 
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language, that I brought with me, appears to be 
a mixture of the Christian and Mahometan ; the 
Gospels and the Koran being ecjually received as 
hooks of divine authority and inspiration. Tor 
to omit, what is commonly reported by the other 
inhabitants of this country, of their being cir- 
cumcised ; of their worshipping the rising and 
setting sun; of tlieir internmrrying witli tlieii 
nearest relations, and making their children pass 
through the liie ; we may well eonelude, from 
their indulging theinselves in wine and swines 
llesh, that they arc not strict Mahometans ; as 
the Christian names of Hanna, Vonseph, Me- 
riam, &e, (i. e. John, Joseph, Mary, kc..) wlfu li 
they are usually called by, will not be snfficiiiii 
proof of their being true Christians, The Druses 
are probably the same with the xaeyeioi of Plm 
cas, wliom lie places in this situation, and de- 
scribes * to be neither Christians nor Mahome- 
tans, but a mixture of both. 


CHAP- 


Vid, Phocte Dcscript. Sj^riae, apud L. Allalii 



CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 
IN EGYPT. 


SECTION 1. 

Of ihe symboUccil Leaming of the Egyptiam. 

L ROM Syria anil Palestine, let us now carry on 
o\ir physical and niisccllancons inquiries into 
Ki»ypt Here we have a large and inexhaustible 
land of nnttcr, which lias engaged tlie studies 
and attention of tlic curious, from the most early 
records of history. For besides the great variety 
ot arts and sciences that were knov n to the 
Egyptians, we read of no other nation that could 
l)oast of tlie like number, either of natural or ar- 
tilieial curiosities. It was the fame and rcjiuta- 
tion which Egypt had acquired, of being the 
sel.ool and repository of these several brandies 
of knowledge and ingenuity that engaged Or- 
pheus, Pythagoras, and other persons of the first 
lank in antiquity *, to leave their own countries 

to 

* Such were Musoeus, Mclampus, Daedalus, Homer, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Plato, Democritus, &c. Vid. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 53 . 
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to be acquainted with this. These philosoplici^ 
likewise were so artful in the first introducing of 
themselves they complied so readily afterwards 
with the customs of the country f, and were so 
happy in addressing themselves to the persons J 
who were to instruct them, that, notwithstand- 
ing tlie hatred, jealousy, and reservedness ||, which 
the Egyptians entertained towards strangers, 
they generally returned home with success, and 
brought along with them either some new reli 
gious rites, or some useful discoveries. 

Thus Herodotus^ acquaints us, that the (Ircck' 
borrowed all the names of their gods fi om J’^g} pt ; 
and Diodorus that they not only dciived from 
thence their theology, but their arts and sciences 
likewise. For, among other instances, he tells 
us, that the ceremonies of Bacchus and Ceirs, 
who were the same with Osiris and Isis, had been 
introduced very early among them by Orpheus; 
that from the same source, Pythagoras received 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; 
Euxodus and Thales received mathematics; 

and 

* It might be for this reason, that Plato, &c. took upon him 
the character of an oil-merchant 5 oil being always a welcome 
commodity to Egypt. Plut. Solon, p. 79. edit. Par. 

f Clemens Alexandrinus acquaints us, that Pythagoras ^v.i; 
circumcised, in order to b® admitted into their Adyta. Vid. 
btrom. edit. Pott, 1, i. p. 334. 

J //. 16/V. p. 356. 

II /</. ]. V. p. 670. Just. Mart. Quyest. 25. ad Ortliod. 

§ Herod. Eut. p. 50. ^ Diod. Sic. Bib. 1. i. p. 96. 

** Diog. Laert. 1. i. in Vita Thai, Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. 

p. 221 . 
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and Dujdalus architecture, sculpture, and other 
ing’cnioius arts. According td the same author *, 
(ri'cece was further obliged to Egypt, not only 
for phvsic and medicines f, but for a great many 
laws, maxims, and constitutions of polity, which 
liad been introduced among them by Plato, Solon, 
and Lycurgus. Even their more abstracted learn- 
ing, such as related to the essence ol* the Deity, 
(O the power and eombinatiou of numbers, to 
their monas J; and tpjas, with other dis(|uisitioiis 
of the like abstracted nature, seem to have been 
transcribed iVoin the nee into the work§ * * * ^; of Plato 
and l^ythagf)ras. • 

'flieir symbolical kairning alone, either as it 
was conveyed in sculpture upon their obelisks, 
cS:c. or in colours and painting u])on the walls of 
tlicir crypta^ ||, iniminiy-chests, boxes for the sa- 
cred animals, c^e. appears not to have l)cen known 
in (i recce, though among the aiiticpiities of He- 
liuria^, we meet with some I’aint iinitation;U)t it; 
enough perhaps to prove, either that this nation 
was originally related to Eg>pt, or that Pytha- 
goras, 

' DIocl. Sic, ut supra. f Homer. Udyss. A. vrr. 227. 

t Zoroasl. apud Kirch. Oedip. /Kgyp^* Sy^t*** !’• 

j| Several of tliesc cryptic, painted uith symhollral figures, 
are seen near the pyramids. Chrysippus’s antrum Mitlirie seems 
to lave been of the same kind. Ta ry Trxvru -rot- 

etKOFt KOTflVfiiVXt X.M TX XUV KXXHWtf et*gX?>f^XTeC 

§ Vid. Tabb. Dempst. Hctruciie Kcgalis, in. 2o. 'jy 10.47. 

fi J. e(j. 77. 78. 83.— Symbolirum appello, cum quid colitur, non 

quia creditur Dcus, sed quia Deum sigijifical. — (^uomodo sol cul- 

tus in igne Vestali, Hercules in stiitua, Sic. G. J. \oss. dc Ido- 

hd. 1. i. c. fi. 
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goras, or some of his school, introduced it among 
them. However, ^ough none of the Grecian 
travellers have carried into their own country the 
figures and symbols themselves ; yet Diodorus in 
particular, in conjunction with Porphyry, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and other authors, has obli- 
gcd us with llic description and interpretation of 
some of the most remarkable of them. Yet, as a 
pioper and fiitliful key is wanting to the whole 
science, the pin port and design of any single spe- 
cimen of it must still remain a secret ; it must 
at least be exceedingly dubious, uncertain, and 
obscuR. ' 

Now, from what is presumed to be already 
known of this symbolical learning, it is supposed 
that the Egyptians chietly committed to it such 
I lungs as regarded the being and attributes, ot 
their gods*; the s.lcrifiecs and adorations that 
(vcrc to be ofi'ered to them ; the concatenation ot 
.lie dilfeicnt classes of beings ; rmim nalanc iii- 
n’l'jircliitio, according to Pliny |' ; the doctrine, of 
the elements, and of the good and bad demons, 
that were imagined to inllucncc and diicct them. 
These again were rcprcsenlcd by such particu'ar 

animals, 

* liicroi^lypViica /fc'gjptiorum sajuentla, Icstiinlibus omnlL-u 
’.etcrum scriptorum moiuimentls, nihil aliud crat, qunm scienli.i 
de Deo, divinistjiic vlrtutibus, scieiilia onlinis iinivcrsl, sciciUid 
iulcni^;enturum nnindi pncsidiim, quani Pythagoras ct^ Plato, 
rotante Phitarcho, rx Mmiiiii (oluiunis, /. r. ex oh^listls, didi- 
rcrunt. Kirch. Ocd. /Egypt. Inm.M. p. /l^gyptli pei 

noraina Deorutn universam renim natorain, jiixta theologiam ha- 
luralem, intclligebant. Macroh. Sat. l.i. c. -20. 

f Pliii. Nat. Hist. 1. .\xxvi. c. 
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animals'*, plants, instruments, &c. as they sup- 
posed, or had actually found, by a long course of 
experiments and observations, to bo einblcniatical 
of, or to bear some typical or physical relation to 
them. Every portion therefore of this sacred 
writing may be presumed to carry along with it 
some points of doctrine, relating to the theology 
or physics of the Egyptians ; for liistoric facts 
do not seem so well capable of being- (*onvcycd or 
delivered in tlic.se ligurcs and symbols. 

In order therefore to give a few instances ot 
this mystical science, 1 shall bc.dn with such ot 
rheir sacred animals as were syinbotical ot thcii 
two principal deities, Osiris and Lsis, who were 
tlic same with IJacchus and Ceres, tlie sun and 
the moon, or the male and female parts ot na- 
ture f. The scipciitl therefore, sometimes drawn 
with a turgid neck ||, as it was observed to be an 

animal 

According to an old observation, ibc great piinclplc upoti 
which the symbolic method of philosophizing^ was grounded, 
was this, Tx etia^/iTx rm venrav .jamblifhus gives us a 

tuller reason oi this way of writing. \ id. .laniblichus dc Mysf. 
Sect. 7. c. 1. Gcr. and Joan. Vosmlis dc Idulolat. 1. i. Porphyr. 
apud Kuseb. De pr’.epar. Kvang. Plutar. de Isidc et Osiridc, 
,p. 380. Ipsi, qui iiridcntur i^',gyptii, nullam belluam, m^i ob 
aliquam utilitatem, quam c'c ea caperent, consccravcrunt. Cir. 
de Nat. Dcor. 

f Pint. De Isid. ct Odrid. p. 37i, Sh.S, & SoC). Kuseb. Pi.cj». 
Kvang. p. 52. Lut. 1544. Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 20. 

t Pmseb. ut supra, p. 2o. Plul. Dc Idd, ct Osirid. p. iSI. 
Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 20. et c. 17. unde Kuripidc., 

S^ecfcaiy oAov v'/fiTXt tec/( riT^af*o^(pois 
^ivyvyj u^iaviec 9roAy*ti*^?ro» 

II Aspida somi.ircinm tumida ccrvicc leva'll. Lucan. l.>\. 
^pal. Met. 1. 'J. p. 258. & 2o2. Solin. Polvhj.L 1 vl. DeaVid( 
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animal of great life and sprightliiiess, moving 
along witli many winding, circulatory gyrations, 
and waxing young again every year by the cast- 
ing and renewing of its skin, so it was one of the 
symbolical representations of the sun. The bee- 
tle* was also substituted for the same deity, in 
as much as, among other reasons, all the insects 
of this tribe were sii])poscd to be males ; that, in 
imitation of the sun’s continuing six months in 
the winter signs, they continued the same riiiie 
under ground ; and again, in conformity also to 
tlw sun's motion, after having inclosed their em- 
bryos in bails ot‘ dimg, they roiled them along 
with tlicir faces looking the contrary way. The 
hawk f (the thaustus and baieth as the Kgyptians 
called it) was another symbol, being a bird of 
great spirit and vivacity ; liaving a most j/iercing 
C\’C, looking stedfistly u])on the sun, and soaring, 
as they imagined, into the very region of light. 
In like manner, the wolf upon account of its 
penetrating sight and voracity, was another em- 
blem ; as were also the lion || and the goose 
both of them most watchful animals ; the former 
whereof was supposed to sleep with liis eyes 

open. 

* Pliil. dc Isid. et Osirid. p. SoT). & SSI, Porphyr. apuJ 
Eiiseb. pnep. Evaiig. p. 58. Clem. Strom. 1. v. p. (357. Horap. 
Hicrog. 1. i. c. 10. 

f A^llan. Hist. Anim. 1. x. c. 14. & 24. Horap. Hlerogl. l.i. 
c. 7. Clem. Strom. 1. v, p. (371. Plot, dc Isid. ct Osirid. p. 371. 
J^orpliyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 70. 

J Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 17. 

II Horap. Hierog. 1. i. c. 17. et 19. 

§ Plin. 1.x. c. 22. Kirch. Oedip. i^lgypt. Synt. 3. p. 242. 
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open. To these we may add the crocodile^, 
which, like the supreme being, had no need of a 
tongue, and lived the same number of years as 
tlicre were days in the year. And again, as Osi- 
lis was the Nile, he was typified also in tliat rc- 
‘:j)cct by the crocodile, which otherwise was look- 
ed upon as a symbol of impiuleiiee f ; of an evil 
and of TypIion||; who was always 
supposed to act contrary to the benign influences 
of Isis and Osiris. However the bull§, the apis^ 
or Mnevis, and the fruitful deity ** of the all-teem- 
iiig cartli, as Apuleiiis calls it, was tlic principal 
.s\nil)ol of Osiris. It was accounted Wred, for 
rlic great benefit and service that it was of to 
in.inkind ; and because, alter Osiris was dead, 
(iiiv suj)poscd liis soul to have transmigrated 
•lltu jt. 

'Die bull was lik(‘wise one of Isis' symbols, 
who was also represented by the ibis ^ |' and the 
<'[{ the former whereof brings lortb in all 
the same number of eggs, tlie latter of young 
'-'lies, as there arc daj’s in one period ot tlie moon. 

V(;r. II. V I he 

Acliili, Tatiufi, 1. iv. De Crocod. \ id. supra, p. l()d. n. ^ . 
Oiocj. JSic. llib. 1. i. p. 21-2. PIul. dc Isid. et C)siridc, p. 3S1. 
llisL. Aiiim. 1.x. c. Jl. 

I Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. v. p. o70. % Diod. Sic. I. iii. 

i| Plut. de Isid. ct Oslride, p. :)()() !> Se -Jll. 

5 Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 54. If It/.ibid, p. 13. 

Apul. Met. 1. xi. p. 2d2. 

( f Clem. Strom. 1. v. p. o“J. Pint, dc Isid. ct Osirlde, p.381. 
Mens. Is. Exp. p. "U). 

tt Pint, de Isid. et Osirld. p. :7:j. 
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The mixture also of black anti white Icathcis in 
the plumage of the one, and of spots in the skin 
of the other, were supposed to represent the di- 
versity of light and shade in the full moon ; as 
the contraction and dilatation in the pupil of tlic 
cat’s eye were looked upon to imitate the diffe- 
rent phases themselves of that luminary. The 
dog* and the cynocephahis | were other symbols 
of this goddess ; the dog, as it was a vigilant 
creature, kept watch in the night, and had been 
of great assistance to her, in searching out the 
body of Osiris ; the cynoccphalus, as the females 
of this spet'ies had their monthly purgations, and 
tlic males were remarkably affected with sorrow, 
and abstained from foofl, when the moon was in 
conjunction with the sun. 

These were some of the principal anijnals, 
which the Egyptians accounted sacred, and sub- 
stituted in the place of their deities ; not that 
they directly worshipped tliem, as Plutarcli:|: oh- 
serves, but adored the divinity only that was re- 
presented in them as in a glass, or, as he express 
eth it in another place, just as we see the resem- 
blance of the sun in drops of water. But Lu- 
cian || has recorded something more extraordina- 
ry, with regard to the introduction of these ani- 
mals into their theology ; for he informs us. 
that ^ in the wars between the gods and tlu 
^ giants, the former, for safety, fled into Eg.vjJt 

‘ wlieii 

* Plut. de Isid. et Osirlde, p. S.'ie. 

f Horap, Hicrogl. 1. i. c. 14, 13, 10*. 

j; Plut. ut supra, p. 380 i:. Lucian de Sacrif. p. 5. 
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* where they assumed the bodies of beasts and 
‘ birds, wliich they ever afterwards retained, and 
‘ were accordingly worshipped and reverenced in 
‘ them.’ 

Besides these animals, tliere are others also 
which the Egyptians received among their sacred 
symbols. Such, among the birds, was the owl'*', 
which generally stood for an evil demon, as the " 
eornix'l' did for concord, and the cpiail for impie- 
ty j; alleging these reasons, that Typhon had 
been transformed into the first ; that the secoid 
ke])t constantly to its mate; whil^^t the latter 
was supposed to otfend the deity with its voice, 
'fhe upupa |j, from being dutiful to its aged pa- 
rents, was an emblem of gratitude, or else (upon 
account of its party-coloured plume) of the vari- 
ety of things in the universe. I'he same i|uality 
was supposed to be denoted by the ineleagris § ; 
though Abenephius ^ makes it to represent the 
starry firmament. Both these birds are still well 
known in Egypt. By the goat, their Mendcs 
or Pan, was understood the same generative fa- 
culty 

* Hccat. apud Malclium. Abeneph. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamph. 

р. 317. 

f JElim, Hist. Animal, 1. iii. c.9.. Horap. Hicrogl. l.i. 

с. 8. & 9. 

t Hecat. apud Kirch. Ob. Pamphyl. p. 322. Horap. l.i. 
r. 49. ubi pro legunt nonnuUi c^vyx, 

II Horap. l.i. c. 55. Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 329. 

{ Kirch. Oedip. Synt. i. p. 91. 

^ Aneph. apud Kirch. Oedip. iEgypt. Thcatr. H!<‘rngl, 
p. 64. 

Herod. Eut. § 16, 
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culty and j3rinciple that was expressed by tlic 
phallus*. By the liippopotaiiiiis f, they cillier 
typified impudence, from the cruelty and incest 
wliicli this creature was supposed to be guilty of, 
or else Typlion, i e. the west, whicli devours and 
drinks up the sun. An embryo, or tlic imperfeet 
productions of nature, were expressed by the 
frog|;, an animal wliicli appears in ditlereiit 
sliapcs, before it arrives to perfection, and was 
supposed to he engendered of the mud of tlie 
Jijle. A fish II, says Plutarch, was typical ot' 
hatred, because of the sea, ic. Typlion, wliercin 
tlie Nile is lost and absoriied. The butterfly 
from undergoing a variety of transfornuitioiis, 
was, according to Kircher, expressive of the ma- 
nifold power and inllucncc of the Deity. The 
same author calls it papilio dracontomorphus, and 
at the same time very justly observes, that the 
thyrsus papyraceus, or junceus, or bearded hull- 
rush, is usually placed before it, typifying thereby 
the plenty and aflluence which flows from the di- 
vine being. 

Neither were these and such like animals, 
Avhen Avholc and entire, made use of in their 

symbolical 

Dlod. Sic. l.i. p. 13, & 55. Kirch. Oedip. digypt. Synt. 
i. p. 152. 

f Plut. de Isid. et Osiride, 363. Hecat. lib. De sacra philosoph, 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. de Praep. Evang. p. 70. 

t Horap. 1. i. c. 26, Pign. Mens. Is. Expl. p. 48. 

II Plut. de Isid. Sec, p. 363. 

§ Kirch. Oed. iEgypt. Synt.ii. p.l83. & in Obel. Pamphyl. 
p. 500. 
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symbolical representations, but even tlie parts 
likewise and members of tlicm. Thus the horns 
of the bull, wliieh are usually gilded* were to- 
pical both of the horns of the inoon f, and of the 

t eams of the sun J, according as they u ere pla- 
pd upon the head of Isis or Osiris. The eye || 
tnoted foresight and providence ; and, being 
)iiied to a seci)trc, signified also the power of 
Osiris, 'fhe right hand§, with the lingers openj^ 
typilied plent}' ; but by the left were undcrstQ||| 
the contrary (pialities. Wings were emblcinlH| 
cal of the swiftness and promptitude which the 
deities, genii, and sacred persons, to whom they 
are given, may be supposed to make use of, fot 
the service of the universe. 

But besides the parts already mentioned, we 
often see the heads of divers animals, either 
alone, or else fixed to a rod, or to the body ot 
some other creature. By the first of which sym- 
bols, they probably typilied the principal cliarac- 
ter of tile creature^* itself; by the other, the 
united characters of them both, 'ihus the head 
of the hawk, ibis, lion, dug, cS:c. is liccjuently 

joined 

Carmina Orphica apud Euseb. Pnvp. Evaiig. ji. 61. 
f Clem. Strom. 1. v. p. 057. 

f Macrob. 1. i. c. 22. Herat. Carm. 1. ii. Od. if>. Aleaml* 
Explic. Tab. Heliac. p, 23. 

II DIod. Sic. 1. iii. Plot, dc Pid. et Osiride, p. 371. 

^ Diod. lit supra. Abencpli. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamphil 
p. 442. 

^ Clem. 1. V. p. oC8. de Cherubim. 

** Diod. l.i. p. 39. Kirch. Ced. Ai'.gypt. p. 214. et Ob 
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joined to the human I)ody ; the licad of a woman 
or of a hawk, to the body of a lion ; tlie hcAd of 
Oriis (who is always represented youn«*) to the 
body of a beetle; and the head of a hawk to the 
body of a serpent. ‘ Now,’ according to Por< 
phyry f, ‘ we are to understand by this mixture 
‘ and combination of diilcrent animals, the ex~ 

‘ tent of God’s care and providence over all his 
‘ creatures ; and as we are all bred up and non- 
lUshed together, under the same divine power 
JpRid j)rotcction, great tendeiness and regard 
ought to be shewn to our fellow-ercatures/ 

Of these compound symbolical representation^ 
therefore, the human body with tlie hawk's 
head, was typical of the lirst, incorruplible, eter- 
nal lleing. Poi])hyrv|| sj)eaksof an image of.tliis 
kind that was of a white colour, whereby the 
moon was rej)resented Us receiving her |)ale light 
from the sun. When tlie head ol’ the ibis was 
annexed, then it was their Mercuribis, or Ilernia- 
nubis, presiding, according to Kirclier, over the 
clement of water ^ The like quality and cha- 
racter might be also implied, when they added 
the head of the lion ^j, a eieature that was typi- 
cal of the Nile's inundation. No one figure cer- 
tainly is more common than this ; being usually 
seen in a sitting inclined posture, as if cut short 

by 

* Kirch. Prodr. Copt. p. 239. 
f Porphyr. apud Euseb. Pra^p. Evang. p. Cu. 
t Id. ibid. p. 10. II Zoroast. ibid. 1. i. p. 27. 

} Kirch. Obel. Pamphyl. p. 348. 

IT Kirch. Oedio. class. 7 . p. 135. 
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by the legs, and was called nioniplita, the same 
with emeph or liemphta, as Kirclicr conjectures. 
The or human figure witli a goat's 

Iicad, expressed, among other things, tlic conjunC' 
tiuii of the sun and moon in the sign Aries. 
Jjut when the liead of tlie dog w'as aliixecK then 
it was tlic Anuhis or Hermes f, representing the 
lif)rizon I and guarding tlic hemisph('res. 

Tlic head of a woman, joined to the body of a 
lion, was called a sphinx ; being in general an 
emlilein of strength ||, united to prudence. When 
such figures were placed near the Nile, tliey de* 
noted the inundation to tail out, wlieii the sun, 
passed tlirough the signs of Leo^ and Virgo; 
but when they adorned the porticos 5f an.d gate'* 
of their temples, then they signified that the the- 
ology taught and represented witliin, was clotlud 
ill types and my.stcrit's. The (as|)is 
serpent with a hawk's head**, Avas the agatlu/- 
da'inon of the IMiumieians, and llie eneph (Kii- 
eher likewise calls it tlie tliermulis) of the MgN p- 
tians, being siijiposed to carry along with it 
grcctter marks of divinity || than any other sym- 
bolical figure what.soevcr. Wq .sometimes .see an 

eg;.v, 

* Eu 3 cb. Pnep. Evang. l.ill. p. "O. f Lucian. Je Sacrif. 

t Pint, de Lidc ct Osirido, p. Horap. Jllero d. l.i. 
c. 14, 15, 10. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 55. Clem. 1. v. p. 41 a. 

II Id. ibid. 

^ Horap. Hlerog. l.i. c. 21. Kiicn. Obcl. Painpb. p. JSu 

^ Plul. de Isid. p. 354. Clem. 1. Ivli. p. 6'04. 

Euseb. PiU‘p. Evang. l.i. p. 2d. ff Id. ibid, p :i i 
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egg, tlie symbol of the world * issuing out of i|.. 
mouth f; which the Egyptians maintain lo be 
productive of the deity Ptha, but the Greeks of 
Vulcan ; who were hotli the same, arconlitig to 
Suidas. In like manner, the union of tlie lieads 
and bodies of otlier difi’erent creatures may, ac- 
cording to their respective qualities, he presumed 
to represent so many genii ; the heads, especially 
of the sacred animals, being added, as Kirchcr 
imagines ;|;, to strike terror into the evil demons, 
'file skins of the dog and tlie wolf, which, Dio- 
dorus tells us ||, Anubis and Macedon put over 
their heads in the wars of Osiris (in order, as we 
may suppose, '‘to excite fear in their enemies) will 
j)rol)ably confirm this opinion of Kirclier. Dio- 
dorus indeed gives us a <liftercnt interpretation, 
and aflirms, that it was owing to tiie wearing of 
these helmets, that those animals were esteemed 
and honoured I)y the Egyptian^. 

After these different species of animnls, wr are 
to take notice of some of the mo^t nanarkahle 
plants, that were received into tlieir sacred wri- 
ting. Thus Diodorus tells us, that the agrostis, 
ill token of gratitude §, w as carrii'd in the luinds 

of 

*■ Pint. Symp. l.ii. p. Varro apud Probiim in Eclog. vi. 
Scot. Idol. 1. i. c. 5. 

f Porphyr. apuJ Euseb. Prricp. Ev.uig. l.iii. p. (iP, Suidas in 
voce iSuspicor V'oeem esse jittrae a-vyxcT/iy a 

vel cenephy qiire nofat alain, .subinde etiam to ttts^o/tov alatum. 
Sic vocitarunt hoc numen a symbolo, quod ex serpente et volucre 
componeretur. G. J. Voss, de Idol. 

t Kirch. Oed. Synt. xviii. p. 5l(). 
l)iod. Sic. I. i. p. 11. J Diod. ut sup. p. 28. 
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ol tlicir VO tellies j Ijiit, as this is the general iiauic 
tur the ciilinitei'ous plants, it will he uncertain to 
which of them we are to iix it. The plants l!ke- 
wibC of the fsiac table, called by Pignorius and 
Kirchcr, tlic persea, acacia, melilot, wormwood, 
purslaii), &c. ajipear to he much liker other kinds, 
such probably as were no way conceined in the 
I'.gyptian physics or theology, than those to which 
they arc ascribed. Tlie jiurslain particularly, or 
luotmoutin*, seems by the ligure to be tlic sugar 
cMiic, which this country might anciently, as it 
docs at this time produce. But among those that 
may be better distinguished ; suci; as the head of 
the poppy I, or of the pomegranate, which are 
divided into a number ol‘ apartments full of seed, 
l)v these they denoted a city well inhabited. By 
the reed, (the only instrument they anciently 
wrote with; as they continue to do to this day), 
ilay signified the invention ol'arts and sciences 
together with tlie culture of the vine, according 
to Kireher||. The reed is still used for the sup- 
port of the vine. This plant is trccjueiitly seen, 
with the top of it bending down §, in the hands 
of their deities, and was the same symbol, accord- 
ing to Kirchcr^, with the hulliiish and papyrus; 
VOL. 11. / expressive 

' JUtOTTjULOYTJtf idem signirical,<iuod libenns a mortc, 
ita /Egyplii portulacam vocabaiit. Hierophantes vero aiy.x 
Kirch. Oedip. p, 78. 

f Kusel). Pi^ep. Evang. p. 6S. 
t Horap. Hicrogl. 1. i. c. 38. 

1| Kirch: Ocd. /Egypt, Synt. iii. p. 232. 
j Id. ibid, p. 231. ' ^ Id. ibid. p. 234.’ 
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expressive likewise of the various necessaiics of 
life. The palm-tree* from si looting forth one 
brancli every month, /. c. twelve in a year, signi< 
tied that same period of time. The boughs of it, 
that were ecjually emblematical with those of 
other kinds of the first productions of nature 
or of the primitive food of mankind, were pro- 
bably the StfAAfl/, or branchesX^ v Iiich the votaries 
carried in their hands, when they offered up their 
devotions. It is certain that other nations made 
use of these boughs, upon a civil || as well as 
religious § account. The persea^, mistaken tor 
the beach-tree, was sacred to Isis, as the ivy was 
to Osiris ** Now, the leaves of the persea, ty- 
pifying the tongue, as the fruit itself did the 
heart, they intimated thereby the agreement thmc 
should be betwixt our sentiments and expres- 
sions ; and that the deity is to be honourerl with 
both. The figure ff, which we often see, like a 
trident, is supposed by Kircher to be a triple 
branch of this tree, typical of the three seasons, 
the spring, the summer, and winter, into which 
the IJgyptians divided their year. Bilt the lo- 
tus J;|; is the most common and significative 

among 

* Horap. Hierogl. l.i. c. 3. f Porphyr. dc abstinentia. 

I Clem, 1. V. p. 672-3. || Hcliod. Hist. 1. x 

j Jos. Anti(j. Jud. 1. iii. c. 10. 

^ Plut. de Isid. p. 378. Diod. 1. i. p. 21. 

Diod. J. i. p. 10. 

ff Kirch. Oed. /Egypt. Syiit.lii. p. 2J8. 
tt Herod. Eut. § 92 . iambi, de Myst. § vii. c. 2 . 
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among tlie vegetable symbols, being obscrvx'd to 
attend the motion of the sun, to lie under water 
in its absence, and to have the ilowers, leaves, 
fruit and root, of the same round ligure with 
that luminary, Osiris therefore was not only sup- 
posed to be represented in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the lotus, but to have his throne* likewise 
placed upon it. By a llowerf, (it is not material 
perhaps of which species), the power of the Dei- 
ty was typified, as having thereby conducted a 
plant (and therein emblematically any animal or 
vegetable production) from a seed, or small be- 
ginning, to a perfect flower, or stattf of maturi- 
ty. However, we read that the anemone iu 
particular, was an emblem of sickness. The 
onion II too, upon account of the root of it, 
(which consists of many coats, enveloping each 
other, like tlie orbs in the planetary system) was 
another of their, sacred vegetables. The priests § 
would not eat it, because, among other reasons, it 
created thirst; and, contrary to the nature of 
other vegetables, grew and increased when the 
moon was in the wain. ' 

Among the great variety of utensils, instru- 
ments, mathematical figures, &c. tliat wc meet 
with upon their obelisks, and in other pieces of 
sacred wa iting, we may give the first place to the 
calathus, or basket. This is usually placed upon 
the head of Serapis, who Avas the same^ with 

Osiris, 

* Id. ibid. f Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. xvii. 

t Horap. l.ii. c. 8. || Juven. Sat. xv. vcr.9. 

§ Plut. de Isid. p, 83^. Id. ibid. p. 
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Osiris, and denoted * the various gifts that were 
received frohi, and conveyed back to the Deity. 
The sitida or bucket, which Isis carries sometimes 
in her hand, denoted the fecundity of the Nile; 
and differed very little in shape from the 
or cup of libation f, that was one of the attri- 
butes of the or ornator. The crater, or 
bowl was another emblem of the same kind, 
being also placed upon tlie heads of their deities, 
typifying thereby the great plenty and beneficence 
that flowed from tliem. The canopus || was of 
the same class, representing tlie element of divi- 
nity or water Under a sphingopedes ^j, upon 
the Isiac table, wc sec three of tliem togctlicj-, 
denoting the three causes that were then as- 
signed for the inundation of the Nile. 

Artificial instruments, and things relating' to 
that class, are in great numbers. Among tlie 
musical instruments, wc see the sistrum f'j , and 
the plectrum ; the former whereof was used, 
in their religious ceremonies, to fright away the 
evil (lemons ; being at tlie same time expressive 
of the periods of the Nile's inundation, and that 
all tilings in the universe are kept up by motioii. 

The 

* Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 20. Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 6S. 
Pignor Tab. Is, p. 49. 

f Ckm. Alex. 1. vi. p. 456. J Hermes in Pirmandro. 

II Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. ii. apud Rufinum. 

J Porpbyt. apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 57. 

^ Athcnaei Deipiios. l.r. ** Horap. 1. i. c. 21. 

ff Plut. de Ifid. p. 376. Serv. in Virg. yEn. vili. de Sistro. 

:tt Clem. 1. V. c. 23. 
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The plectrum was either emblematical of the 
poles, upon which the globe of the earth is turn- 
ed ; or else of tlie air, which communicated life 
and motion to the universe. Instruments of pu- 
nishment, sucli as the hook and the flagellum, 
are sometimes seen in the hands of iheir Genii 
averrunci; expressive, no doubt, of the power 
tlicy are supposed to make use of, in driving 
away the evil demons. Hut the flagellum, in the 
hands of Osiris * denotes his character, as guid- 
ing the chariot of the sun. The and sa- 

cred cubit, (the latter f whereof wa# the badge 
of the the former J; of the or 

sacred scribe), may be likewise placed among the 
instruments of justice ; to which vve may add 
the sceptre, that has before been taken notice ol‘. 
as the symbol of government, steadiness and con- 
duct. But the wheel j|, vvhicli was the reverse of 
the sceptre, signilied the instability of human af- 
fairs. A long rod, like the hasta pura of the Ro- 
mans, was probably a symbol of the same im- 
portance with tlic sceptre ; being generally as- 
cribed to the suii§, though sometimes we see it 
held in the hands of their orher deities. The 
lop of it also is frequently adorned with the head 
of the iipupa, goat, Orus, Isis, or the lotus, 

' hereby some new character may be presumed to 
be superadded to it. Thus, among other instances, 

a 

* Macrob. 1.1. c. 23. f Vid. not. f, p. 180. 

t Clem. 1. vi. p. 737. j| Pint, in Nunia. 

5 Plgn. in MuSflA. d<* Idori*;, p. 170. IVTa<.rob. S?-t. l.i. c. 17 
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a rod with the head of Isis or Orus upon it, 
niio'ht express some branch of power and autlio- 
ritv, which the person who holds it had received 
i Voni one or other of those deities. 

Among the mathematical figures, wc meet 
with the circle and crescent, which represent the 
sun and the moon, i. e. properly speak- 

ingy or without any anugmatical meaning, as C’lc~ 
mens Alexandrinus ^ expresses it. The circle 
likewise is C(|ually symbolical of the year with 
the serpent biting* its tail. A globe, or disk, is 
often placed,.upon the heads of their deities, as 
all of them bear some relation to the sun. It is 
fixed also upon the hcadf, and between the 
very horns of Isis, whose attributes and ceremo' 
nies were frcipiently the same | with those of Osi- 
ris. Wings are often added to the globe, with a 
serpent hanging from it, being all of them toge- 
ther symbolical of what is presumed to be the 
twima miindil; /. e. a power, spirit, or faculty, 
that difiuses life, vigour and perfection, through- 
out the universe. A serpent surrounding a globe, 
carried along with it the same meaning §. When 
the circle has within it a serpent, either lying in 
a straight line, or forming the figure of a cross, 
by the expansion of its wings, then it is siqipo- 
sed to be the symbol of an agathodiemon^, other- 
wise 

* Clem. 1. V. p. 6.57. f Apul. Met. I. xi. p. 2.58. 

t Id. ibid. p. 27. 

II Abeneph. de Relig. Algypt. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamph 
p. 403. & Ocd. Aigypt. Class, vii. c. i. p. 96. & c. iv p. 117. 

J Abeneph. apud Kirch. Ob. Pam. p. 420. 

^ Philo Bib. apud Euseb. de Pnep. Evang. 
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wise expressed by the Greek [ej thcUi, The liier- 
alpha likewise, which is tVecpicntly held in 
the hands of their deities and genii, might carry 
along with it the like signification. Of the same 
kind also was the g crux ansataf, which con- 
sisted of a cross, or sometimes of the letter r 
only, fixed in this manner to a circle. Now, 
as the cross :j: denoted the four elements of the 
world, the circle will be symbolical of the inllu- 
cncc which the sun maybe supimscd to have ovi’r 
them ; or, as Kirchcr \[ explains it, by the cin'lc 
is to be understood the Creator aiunVcservcr of 
the world ; as the wisdom derived from him, 
which directs and governs it, is signified by the 
T, (or as he writes it), the monogram, as 

lie 

* Hoc ex Act Acompositum, in nullo non obelis- 

vo fref|ueulissiiT>uin i^gyptiiicaruin vocuin*3i^<S,<©OC INCAl-Ott 

'piibus bonuin genium Deltic Nili sen /Egypt! signant, index ; 
rum pnelcr dictaium vocum capilalcs literal, cjiis quoque /Egyp- 
li portionis figuram qiumi A passim vocant, dare diclutn 
fWK exprimat. Kirch. Prodr. Copt. p. 2:51. 

f Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 440. 

t Cabala Saracenica, ibid. p. S72. Justin Martyr. Apolog. 
p. 370. 

II Sicut nomen Dei HIH* juMa Rab. Hakadosch, Dcuni j>c- 
nerantem significat, sic et hoc (<1»+) non apud Coptitas l.intimi ; 
sed apud /Egyptios antiquos (poque Eniephl, scu cum aspiraliouc 
Hemepht, sen quoJ "o'* Copto lutcrprctanmr ( m 

Phtha), quasi diceres, Deum omnia peragentem in Phtlui hlio, 
quern produxit j vel, ul cum Jamblidio loquar, f.mcphl ninurmn 
producentem ex ovo Phtha, hoc CNt, intelligcntiam ad ex.-mpLu 

sLium gcncrantem sapici.tiam, omnia cum vcritatc arti- 

ficiosc disponentem, nempe iaautum ; nucm piolndc apposuf 
per hos characleres scu f/tcvcy^ufcf^etrft ^ rcprttscnlaii.int j ]tt : 
circulum primum mundi genlloieni, iclernumquc conscrvalorem, 
divinitatemque ejus ubique diffiisam, per ^ veio ‘^apitnliam mui; 
dura gubernantem iuUlUgenlc:). Kirdi. Prod. Copt. p. lb'). 
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lie further conjectures, of Mercury, Thoth, Taa^l^, 
or Phtha. It is certainly very extraordi- 
nary, and worthy of our notice, that this crux 
ansata should he so often found in their symboli- 
cal writings, cither alone, or held in the hands, 
or suspended over the necks of their deities. 
Beetles, and such other sacred animals and sym- 
bols, as were bored through, and intended for 
amulets, had this figure frequently impressed 
upon them. The crux ansata, therefore was, in 
all probability, the name of the Divine Being, as 
Jamblichus records it’*', that travelled through 
the world. We may further sujiposc it to be the 
venerable effigies of the supreme Deity, \vhich, 
Apuleiusl informs us, was not made in the like- 
ness of any creature, or to be the |)hylactcry of 
Isis, which, not unlike the thummim in the 
breast-plate of the high piiest, signified, accord- 
ing to Plutarch the mice of truth. But the in- 
terpretation of this figure, the cross part of it at 
least, is recorded in Sozomen, and other Chri- 
stian authors, as expressive of the life to come || ; 
being the same with the ineffable image of eter- 
nitv§, that is taken notice of by Suidas. Tbt 
learned Herwart also in a very elaborate disserta- 
tion, has endeavoured to prove it to be the acus 

nautica, 

* Jambl. de Myst. sect. 8. c. 5. 

f Apiil. met. 1. xi. p. 262. I Plut. de Isid. p. 377-8. 

II Sozomen. Eccles. Hist, l.vii. c. 15. Ruftm. Eccles. Hist- 
1. ii. c. 29. Suid. in 'rheodos. Socrat. 1. ix. Hist, tripart. 

if Suid. ill vocab. ct iiittyvuuvv. Henv. Tbcolog. 

Ethnic, p. 11. 
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iiaiitica, or tlic mariner's compass, \vhicl) he sup- 
poses was known to the ancients 

But, to return to the nuitheniatical ligiiics. 
The hemispheres of the world were represented by 
disks, which, according as the circular part 
was placed upwards or downwaids, denoted tlic 
iipjXT or the lower hemisphere. A jn ramid, or 
ubelisk, i. c. an cquilatcaal, or an acute angled 
(riangle, with two etpial sides, denoted the na- 
ture and clement of lire )' ; hut by a right angled 
triangle was understood tlie nature and consti- 
tution of the universe, whereof the perpendicular 
expressed Osiris, or the male, tiic basis express- 
ed Isis, or the female; and the hypotheneusc ex- 
]»rcssed Orus, i. e. the air, or sensible world, the 
oll’^pring of them both. Tlie Mundus Hylieus, 
as kirchor calls the material or elementary world ||, 
was typified by a square, each side (as in the ta- 
ble^ of the Jewish tabernacle) rc])rescnting one 
quarter of it. 

But there was not only a mystery couched 
under these and such like images themselves, but 
the very posture, dress, and jiiatter ot some ol 
them had their meaning. Tor when Isis, Osiris, 
\c. are represented sitting, this is a type of tlie 

VOL. Ji. i:A tkdu V 

■* Herw. Theolog. Ethnic, p. e>0, 

^ Porphyr. apud Euseb. Pr.cp. E\ang. p. CO. 

I Plat, de Isid. p. 373-4. 

II Plat, ill Alcinoo, c.ll,&.12. apud Khch. Oed. 

(hss. vii. p. lOJ. Clem. Ales. Strom, l.vi. p. 471. 

§ Jamb. ‘^tt. ni. c. 2 , 
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deity’s being retired within itself* or that liis 
power is firm and immoveable ; as the throne it- 
self, when chequered with black and white, was 
emblematical of the variety of sublunary things f. 
When the deities and genii stand upright, as it’ 
ready for action, with their legs placed close to- 
gether, this is to represent them gliding as it 
were through the air, without cither let or impe- 
diment ||; but, when the W'orld is typified by a 
human figure, with its legs in this posture, this 
is a token of its stability, No less symbolical 
was the dre^ss of their deities. For the sun, In - 
ing a body of pure light, his garment, according 
to Plutarch §, was to be of tlic same colour, uni- 
formly bright and luminous; though Macrohius^ 
clothes the winged statues of the sun partly 
with a light, partly with a blue colour, in x. 
much as the latter was emblematical of that lu- 
minary in the lower licmispliere. Whereas Isis, 
heing considered as the earth, strewed over with 
a variety of productions, being also light and 
daikness, Ike. her dress, agreeahle to these (juali- 
tics, was either to consist of a leopard’s skin, or 
else to be otherwise spotted and variegated with 
divers colours**. The fillets jf, which make 

part 

Porphyr. apud Euseb. Prxp. Evang. p. 61. 

f Orph. de Mercurio apud Kirch. Synt. i. p. 95. 

t Hcliod. i^lthiop. 1. iii. p. 148. 

II Euseb. Preep. Evang. p. 69. § Pint, de Isid. p. 382. 

^ Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 19. ** Vid. not. supra. 

ff Heliod. in ^thiop. Pigh. in de Horis, p. IM. 

Pier. Hicrogl. 1. .\xxi.K. c. 3. 
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part of lier dress, or arc held in her hands, repre- 
sent the phases of the moon ; as the tresses of 
her hair when tliey are of a dark blue colour, 
do the haziness of the atmosphere. The rays, 
llaiiies')*, horns, veils;}], &c. that are placed imme- 
diately upon tlie heads of these ligures ; the ser- 
pents ||, which stand upright upon them, or issue 
out of their hair§; together with the globes, 
mitres^, feathers*^, palm leaves fl, See. that are 
set above them, have each of tlicm their symbo- 
lical meaning and design; being, in general, so 
inaiiy types of tlie power, iiatiirt, and attributes 
of that deity or genius upon which they are |)la- 
ced JJ;. The beard that is .sometimes given to 
Osiiisjlll, has llkevvi.se its mjstery, being symboli- 
cal of the summer solstice; at which tiu\tu the 
suniiaving ascended to its greatest licigbt, is, as 
it were, arrived at a state of puberty. Jhit vSile- 
mi. s' bushy beard was the same symbol with 
the tresses of Isis hair, denoting the haziness of 
the atmosphere. Nay, the very black marble, or 

ba.saltcs, 

^ Euseb. Pritp. Evang. p. 06 . Pbilo dc vita Mo'is, 1. ill. 
p. 671. et de tabernaculi aulbuis agciis, apud Clem. Alex. Strom, 
p. 665. 

f Sidon. Apollln. Bacebi carm. apud DIod. 1. 1. Vetub poclcc 
'^pud Alcandr. Exp. Tab. HeliacLc, p. 22 . 

t Kirch. Synt. xvii. p. 490. || Horap. l.i. c. 1. 

{ Val. Flac. Arganaut. 1. iv. 

^ Kirch. Synl. xvii. l.i. p. 157. 

** Euseb. Prrtp. Evang. 1. iii. p. 69. Dionys. Arcop. Clem, 
^trom. 1. vi. p. :269. Euseb. Prttp. Evang. l.i. c. 7. 

ft Apul. Met. 1. \i. p. 269 . 1 1 Kirch, ubi supra, n. 

l!l| Macrob. Sit. 1. i. c. IS f J Euseb. Praup. E\ang. p.67. 
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basaltes, out of which some of these figures arc 
made^, typified, by its colour, the invisibility 
of their essence ,• as in others, the head and feet 
being black, and the body of a lighter colour, 
might probably be symbolical of the Deity's lyinn; 
concealed to ns in his designs and actions, though 
he is apparent in his general providence and caic 
of the universe. 

Thus have I given a short sketch, and that 
chiefly upon the authority of the ancients, of the 
symbolical and hieroglyphical learning of the 
Egyptians ; a small portion, no doul)t, of what 
still remains to be discovered. Kirchcr indeed 
an author of extraordinary learning, indefatigah!( 
diligence, and surprising invention, lias attempted 
to interpret! all the sacred cliaracters and ligurcN 
that came to liis hands. But as it cannOt !»(• 
known certainly (the Egyptians being rude sculp* 
tors as well as painters) whether he might nni 
take the figures themselves for such objects as the 
sacred scribes did not intend tliem, mistaking, for 
instance, one animal, plant, instrument, utensil, 
&e. for another, all reasonings and infcreiuo, 
drawn from these figures, can be little more than 
mere conjecture; and therefore, the remarkable 
boast of Isis! will hold true, that 7w morlal h(i'< 
hitherto taken off her veil. 

SEC' 

* Euseb. Pr»p. Evang. p. 60. 
f See his Oedipus, Obeliscus, Pamphylius, &c. 
t Ern ElMl HAN TO TErONOS, KAI ON, KAI E20MF 
NON- KAI TON EMON nEHAON 0TAEI2 ©NHTOr 
AIIEKAAYtEN. Plut. dc Isid. ct Osiride, p. 354. edit. P*i 
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Of the Antujukks of Egypt, n'r. of the ObclUh, 
Pyramids, Sphinx, Catacombs, and Mummies. 




Of the ObclhiiS. 

Exckptjxg tiic Wnxc table*, ami a lew other 
Egyptian aiiti(|uities, the obelisks that arc still 
preserved in Egypt, or which have been removed 
iVoin tliencc to Rome and other places, are the 
principal surviving archives and repositories f, to 
wliich the sacred writing, treated of in the fore- 
going chapter, lias been committed. The obe- 
lisks, notwithstanding the extraordinary length 
of several of them, have been hewn out of tlic 
quarry, not only witliont the least interruption, 
either from tlic perpendicular or horizontal su- 
tures, so common elsewhere in other much lesser 
masses of marble, but even without the least llaw 
or imperfection. All of them likewise that I 
have seen, were of a reddish granite 

niaiblc, 

* This is likewise called the Tabula Bembina, from being 
once in the possession of Cardinal Bembo. It has been publish- 
ed by Pignorius, Herwarl, and others, and is now in the posses- 
sion of the Dukes of Savoy. Vid. Kirch. Od, i^.gypt. in mensa 
Isiaca. 

f Jambllchus liiUruf.t as, ['.pct. 1. c. 11. de IVTystcrlls yTgypt.] 
that Plato and Pythagoras learned their philosophy fium thenct. 
'I'liis philosophy is also taken notice of by Pliny, 1. \\x\i. c. o. 
Inscripli (Obelisci) rerum naturiie interpretatiwLf.rn i^\gYpti'>niT7i 
opera phllosuphia; continent. 
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jnarl)lc‘, iiiicly polislicd, tlioiigli the hieroglypliic ai 
cliaractm, engraved sonielinics to the deptli of 
two inches u|)()n tlieni, arc all ol‘them rougli and 
uneven ; no attempt at least s(’eins to have hei n 
ever made to polish them. Now, as we sec no 
traces of the chi.ssel, either upon the obelisks 
themselves, or in the hieroglypliicai scul|)tLirc, it 
is probable that the latter was performed by a 
drill whilst the obelisks themselves might re 
ceive both tlteir ligiire and polish from friction, 
'i’hey were all of them cut iVoni (juarries of tiu' 
npiK'r'rhebais, to which a branch of the Nilcwie 
conducted; and being laid nponlloats wen- 

In'oiight at the time of tlie inundation, and lefi 
upon the very spot where they W'cre afterwaid , 
to be erected. Lesser stones, we are told, weic 
diawii uj)on chaimilci or sledges. 

'J'hese obelisks consist ol' two j)aits, viz. the 
shaft and the |)yrainidion |'. As for their pedes- 
tals, (1 mean of those two that cf)ntiniie stand- 
ing, the one at Alcxandiia, tlic other at Malta- 
reah), they lie so concealed under soil and rub- 
bish, that 1 had not an opportunity to see them. 

llowei e'', 

I'liis is called by Pausanlas [in Auic.] or r^vTravoy^ 

rind was the invention of Callimachus. SUrl bi ought from In 
dia, [Arrian. Perip. Mar. I'Lryth.J being the hard- 
est, was what they made use of for their iiislrimients, A<- 

Other steel not being of a sulBcieut temper to cut these 
Kgypliau marbles. 

|- Obelisci altiludincm in deciipla proportione constltucrunl ad 
lalus quadratie basis inferioris. Sic si obelisci cujusfjuam lalus sit 
decern palmaruni, altitudo erit centum. Pyramidion vero, ter- 
minans obeliscum, altitudine sua icquabat latiludinem inferioiein, 
sive latib bads infimx obelisci. Kirch. Ob. Pamph. p. 52 . 
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However, when the bottom of the former was 
laid open some years ago, by Mr. Consul Lc Maire, 
they found tlic pedestal of it to be eight breneli 
feet in lieiglit, and in the like fashion willi those 
of the (ireeian and Roman arehitecture. The 
shaft is in a decuple proportion of its gieatest 
hreadth ; as the whole (ignre is nothing more 
than the irnstrum of a pyramid, whose sides iii- 
( line towards eaeli other in an angle of ahoiil 
one degree, dliis frustum terminates in a point, 
that is usually made up (by the inclination) ol 
»’(|uilateral planes, as in tlie commoi; p\ ramids, 
‘lom wlieiice it has received the name of the; p\- 
ramidion, or little pyramid. It has likewise been 
observed % that the height of this |)art is ecjual 
the greatest breadth of the obelisk ; but this, 
I presume, will not always hold true, otherwise 
it would be of great importance, as will be shewn 
liei(‘after, in estimating the partieukir (|nantirv or 
j;Oitiou of these pillars that lie buried under 
gioiind. Hut the basis, or foot, may perliaps be 
ibe most remarkable ])art of these oljelisks ; es- 
pecially if that at Alexandria is to instruct us. 
I'or this, as the late wortliy person above men- 
tioned informed me, w^as not sijuare, but hemi- 
spherical, and received (in tliis manner (-0 ^) into 
a correspondent cavity in the pedestal ; upon 
which likewise were inscriljed these odd ebarac- 
ters, such as the 
'vhccl-like cai)reo- 


jy/Jwrgw 

latci 


Vicl. preceding iiole. 
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lated ones of Apuleiiis* may be supposed to 
have been. It is certain that these obelisks, by 
being thus rounded at the bottom, would bear u 
nearer resemblance to darts and missive weapons, 
than if they were square; and consequently would 
be more expressive of the rays of the sun, which 
they were supposed to represent, as it was the 
sun itself to which they were dedicated f . It 
may likewise be presumed, as the pyramids 
which arc obelisks only in obtuser angles, wcic 
C(jually emblematical of lire, or the sun, so tliev 
may be considered under the same religious viev/ 
to have been no less consecrated to the same 
deity. 

The obelisks which I have meutioiied at Alc\- 

andii.'i 

* De opertis adyli profert libros, Uteris ignorabiii!)us 

prrtiiotalos j parlim figuris cujusmodi .ininidlium, concept! sermo- 
Tiis compendiosa verba suggerentes *, parlim nodosis et in moduni 
rolae tortuosis, caprcolatimque condensis aspicibus, a curiosa pro- 
fanorum leclioiie muiiita. Apul. Met. 1. xi. p. 2(j8. 

f Obelisci enormitas Soli prostituta. Herirmt. apud Tertnll. 
de sped. c. S. Trabes ex eo fccere reges quodam certamiue, 
Obcliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos. Radiorum ejus argn- 
mentum in efUgie cst ; ct ita signlficiitur nomine iTigyplio, idlii. 
1. xxxvi. c. S. ( TlfTeiilTKpK l^orsan, digitus Solis. Kirtb. 
Obcl. Pamph. p. 44.) Mesphres— duos Obcliscos Soli consccra- 
vit. Isid. 1. wiii. c. dl. Finis denique principalis, quern Algyp- 
tii in Obeliscorum crcctione habebant, erat, ut Osiridem et Fi- 
dem, hoc cst, Solem et Lunam in his figuris, veluti mystica qua- 
dam radiorum repracsentatione colcrcnt, quasi hoc honorc ladle 
beneficiorum, per hujusmodi secundorum Deorum radios accepto- 
rum, magnitudinem insinuantes. Kirch, p. Itil. ut supra. Other 
deities likewise, Jupiter, Venus, Apollo, &c. were worship- 
ped under the forms of obelisks and pyramids. Vid. Pausan. in 
Corinth, p. 102. Max. Tyr. A»j. We Ifearn from Cle- 

mens Alex. (Strom. 1. i. p. 4lS.) that this method of worship 
ping pillars was of great antiquity. Vid. Suid. in voce, 
t Vid. Porphyr. apud Euseb. Pra'p. Evang. p. 60. 
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itiuliiii and Heliopolis, have been described by 
various authors, 'i'hc hieroglyphics upon the lat- 
ter (which I copied, and found to be the same on 
all sides) are exceedingly fair and legible, and in- 
ileed the whole pillar is as entire and beautiful as 
if it were newly finished, ihit the Alexandrian 
obelisk, lying nearer the sea, and in a moistcr si- 
tuation, has suffered very much, es])ecially upon 
that side whicli faces tlie nortlnvard ; for the 
])lancs of these obelisks, no less than of the py- 
ramids, seem to ha\’e been designed to regard the 
four quarters of the world. It may likewise be 
1‘urther observed, with regard to thfi obelisk of 
Alexandria, tliat the height of it, which is fifty 
Fiench feet, (three whereof are buried under 
ground), agrees almost to a nicety with the 
length of one or other of the Aiestrean obelisks* 
tint were erected at that place. Several of the 
liollow hierogiyphieal characters upon the Ilclio- 
politan obelisk, arc filled up with awliite compo- 
sition, as if they were enamelled; and at first 
''igbt engaged us to imagine, that all of them 
were originally intended to be so. But, upon a 
strieter view, this ap])can‘(l to have been done by 
the hornets, which, in the summer season, are apt 
to fix their nests in these eavities. 

Diodorus f instructs us, that Sesostris erected 
two obelisks at IIeIio])olis, each of them a Imn- 
voi,. II. !2 B died 

* F.t alii duo sunt Obelisci Alexandrlse, in portura ad Caesa- 
TIN tcniplum, quos cxcidit Mesphres rex quadragenum binum cu- 
bitorura. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. o. 

j Diod. 1. i. p. S8. 
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dred and twenty cubits high, and eight broad ; 
and we learn from Pliny that Sochis and Ka- 
niises erected each of them four, whereof those of 
Sochis were forty-eight; and those of Ramises 
forty cubits only in height. The breadth of the 
lower part of this, which I am speaking of, is 
only six feet; and the whole height, according as 
I measured it by the proportion of shadows, was 
no more than sixty-four ; though other travellers 
have described it to be upwards of seventy. Pro- 
vided thei^ we could determine which of \\]c 
above mentioned pillars this remainnig one should 
be, and kneJw at the same time the exact height 
of it, we might thereby compute the quantity of 
mud that has been accumulated upon the adjacent 
soil, since the time that it was erected. Now, 
those that were raised by Sesostris are vastly ‘too 
high, as those of Ramises are as much too low, 
to lay the least pretensions to it. In all prohii 
bility therefore, this which I am describing must 
be tlie surviving obelisk of those that were creel- 
ed by Sochis ; further notice whereof will he ta- 
ken in another place. 

Of the Pyramids. 

Thf.re is no point in history that has betu so 
often, and at the same time so variously treated 
of, as the pyramids of i\Icmphis. The aneicut'^ 
abound with a diversity of accounts and descrij)- 


* riin. I. xxxvi. c. 8. 
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tioiis concerning them, whilst the modems, after 
a much longer course of observations, have rather 
multiplied the difficulties than cleared them. 

The dimensions of the great pyramid have given 
occasion to one dispute. Herodotus * makes the 
base of it to be eight hundred feet long, Diodo- 
rus f seven hundred, and Strabo J only six liun- 
(Ircd. Among the moderns, Saudys|| found it to 
be tliree hundred paces, Bellonius§ three hundred 
and twenty-four, Greaves^ six hundred and nine- 
fy-three English feet, and Lc Brun ** seven hlin- 
(Ired and four (as we may suppose them to be) of 
France, which make about seven hundred and 
liftv of our measure. There is no way to recon- 
cile these differences, and it would Ijc unjust to 
charge tliese authors with designed mistakes. 
Thus much then in general may be said, in de- 
idice and vindication of errors and disagree- 
ments of this kind, that at present none of the 
sides of this pyramid are exactly upon a level. 
For tlicrc is a descent in passing, from the en- 
trance into it all along by the eastern corner, to 
tile southern ; there is again an ascent from this 
to the western point, whilst the sides which re- 
gard the W. and the N. have been greatly en- 
croached 

* Herod. Eut. } 124. 

f Diod. Sic. Bibl. 1. i. p. 40. 

t Strab. Geogr. 1. xviii. p. 555. 

II Sandys’ Trav. p. 9P. edit. ti. 

§ Bellon. Obser. 1. ii. p. 269. 

^ Vid. Greavli Pyramidographia. 

** Lc Brim’s Voyage, c. 36. 
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croached upon, • by those large drifts of sand 
which the Etesian winds, during a long course of 
years, have brought along with them. As there- 
fore it will be dillicult to find its true horizontal 
base, or foundation, it being likewise iinrertain 
(which is the chief thing to be considered) how 
far these drifts of sand may liave been accumu- 
lated above it, all calculations of this kind iiiihf 
be very dificrent and exceedingly |)rccarioiis, a( - 
cording to the position of the adjacent s.ukK, 
and to other circumstances at the time ])aiticii- 
larly when these observations were made. 

Neither does it appear tliat either tliis, or any 
other of the three greater pyramids was ever li- 
nished. For the stones, in the entrance into the 
greatest, being placed archwise, and to a greater 
height than seems necessary for so small an’ en- 
trance, there being also a large space left on eacli 
side of it, by discontinuing several of the paial 
lei rows of steps, which, in other places, entircl\ 
surround the pyramid ; these circumstances, I 
say, in the architecture of this building, seem to 
point out to us some further design, and that, at 
this entrance, there might have been originally 
intended a large and magnificent portico. Nei* 
ther were these steps (or little altars, as Ih' 
rodotus* calls them) to remain in the same con* 
dition ; in as much as they were all of them to 
be so filled with prismatical stones, that eacii 
side of the pyramid, as in Oxstius' at Rome, wa* 

to 


Herod. Eut. } 125. 
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to lie smooth and upon a plane. Yet uotliing of 
this kind appears to have been ever attempted 
in the lesser or in the greater of these pyramids, 
the latter of which wants likewise a great part of 
the point where this lilling up was to cominenee; 
but in the second, commonly called Cliephienes’ 
pyramid, which may hint to us what was intend- 
ed in them all, wc see near a (juarter of the whoh* 
pile very beautillilly lillcd up, and ending at the 
top in a ])oiiit. 'I'he stones wherewith the pyr;^ 
inids arc built, aie from ii\e to thirty feet‘s long, 
and from three to four feet high, agreeable per- 
haps to the depth of the strata from* wdience they 
were hewn. Vet, notwithstanding the weight 
and massiiiess of the greatest part of them, they 
have all been laid in mortar, which at present 
ea^ily crumbles to powder, though originally, no 
doubt, it was of greater tenacity, as the compo- 
sition of it seems to be the same with wiiat is 
still made use of in these countries f. 

The ancients {: inform us, that the stones wcici 
brought from the mountains of Arabia, f)i fiom 
the Trojan mountains H. Yet, notwithstanding 

tlic 

' Herodotus makes none of these stones less than lliirty fec, 
iLu/. 5 124. 

f- Vid not. vol. I. p. 372. 

t Herod. Eul. § 124. Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 40. Plin. I. 
c. 12. 

II So called, from in the neii^libourbood of I'roy, 

'vas built by ihc follonrr'. or .slaves ut Mciulaiis, in the u|)|'( i 
Strab. 1. xvli, p. (Jniversum auti in llttraalc l.i[ 

iiixta Arabiciiin sliium Icnent Arabrs Av^yptii iit 

'Ji’.ibus dorsa niuntiiim -unt, Ttoici lupidis inofiu^. . » Aubaslii: , 

’•umll 
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tlie great extravagance and surprising uinlcrta- 
l;ing.s ot* the Egyptian kings, it does not seem 
piohable that they would have been at the vast 
labour and expciicc of bringing materials at so 
great a distance, wlicn they might have been sup- 
plied from tliose very places where they were to 
be employed. For what makes tlie bulk and out- 
side at least of all these pyramids, is not of mar- 
ble, but of free-stone, wliich is of tlie same natiiu’ 
and contexture, lias the like accidents and ap- 
pearaiu'cs of spars, fossil shells, coralline sul> 
stances cScc. as arc common to the mountain- 
of Jab} a. h\ like manner, Joseph’s ^Vcll, as it 
IS called at Kairo ; the ipiarrics of Mocatty, near 
tiR‘ same place; the catacomb's of Sahara, the 
Sphinx, and the cliainbcrs, that are cut out of 
the natural rock, on tlie east and west side of 
these pyramkls, do all of them discover the spe- 
( ilic marks and characteristics of the ])yramidal 

stones, 

iiioiitii, ct Purpliyriuci moutis cl Nigri lapidi^ moiitib, et Bala- 
niiis laplilis mentis. Ptol. Geogr. 1. iv. c. 5. or lapis, 

was indlllerently used by the ancients for freestone or mnrb/e. 
'I’hc also, or lapicidime, equally regarded them both. 

A'laiblc uas so called ih from shining upon be- 
ing polished j the same with and and x«Xvu^ 

It does not appear that marble was used by the Grecian 
arlisls, cilher in scalplure or building, before the fiflcentb Olym- 
piad, bef. Chr. liO. Dwdalus’ statues of Hercules and Venus 
were of wood, of whli.h, or of rough stone, were likewise their 
idols and temples, till that lime. The ancient temple of Del 
plii uas built about Olymp. LXV. bef. Chr. 520, or 51 J years af- 
ter the temple of Solomon. 

* Especially of such as Strabo calls, and believed to be petrr- 
lied lentils, telling us, that they were originally the food of the 
workmen. St rab. Geogr. 1. wii. p. 55(i. See the catalogue iu 
ihe Collectanea- 
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clones, and, as far as I could perceive, were not 
at all to be distinguished from them. The pyra- 
jnidal stones therefore were, in all probability, 
taken from this neigliboiirliood ; nay, perhaps 
they were those very stones that had been dug 
away, to give the Sphinx, «nd tlie eliainb('rs I 
Jtave mentioned, their proper views and eleva- 
lions. 

It may be further observed that the ])yran'.ids, 

' ■'.peeially the greatest, is not an entire heap f)f 
iiewn stones; in as mucli as that portion of it, 
which lies below the horizontal section of the 
• n trance, appears to be nothing more than an in- 
fiustation of the natural rock, upon which it is 
I’oimded. For, in advancing through the jiarrow 
passage, this rock is twice diseover(‘d ; the lower 
elmmber also, togagluT with the well, (wliose 
inoiith lies upon a level with it), have the likeap* 
pearaiice, wherchy a eonsiderahlc ahalemeiit would 
i)e made in such foreign materials as iniglit other 
wise have l)ceu rccpiircd. 

It is very sur|)rising, that the pyramids, whieli, 
iVoin their lirst foundation, must liave been look- 
ed upon with wonder and attention, should not 
liave preserved a more certain tradition of the 
lime when they were founded, or of tlie nances ol 
their founders. Pliny leckons uj) a mmd)er of 

mitiiois, 

« 

* Q^ui de lis [pyramldibusj scripscrunl, sunt Heiodotus, 1'. :- 
licraerus, Duris Samlus, Aristaji»or:is, Dionysius, Arleaudoi , 
Alexander Polyhistor, Buloridcs, Antislhcncs, Demetrius, D.*- 
niotiles, Apion. Inter oraiies non constut u (juibus las' »? 

SU'll, 
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authors, who have written of the pyramids ; and 
all of them, he tells us, disagree concerning the 
persons who built them. Now as Egypt had 
been, from time immemorial, the seat of learning, 
where it was likewise pretended that a regular 
and chronological account had been kept of all 
the remarkable transactions of their kings ; it is 
much that the authors of such great underta- 
kings should be so much as even disputed. Yet 
Avc find there were various accounts and tiadh 
lions concerning them. For it is saidf, that Su- 
phis built the first, and Nitocris the third ; that 
the second was laised, as Herodotus ;|; acquaints 
ns, from tlie money which the daughter of 
Cheops procured, at the expenee of her chastity ; 
and again, that the two greater were the work of 
the sheplierd Pliiiition ; and tlic least liad tlu. 
liarlot Khodope for its foundress. Others again, 
whicli is tlie most general opinion, make Cheops 
(or Chemmis), Ceplirenes, and Nycerinus to be 
:he founders of them. Herodotus indeed, who 
lias preserved these reports, does not give nuieh 
creilit to them: liowcvcr, it may he justly enough 
inferred from thenec, that as tlic chronology of 
the pyramids, those wonders of the world, was 
thus dubious and obscure, there is a suflicient 

ground 

sunt, nistlsslmo casu obliteralis tanU« vanijatis auloribus. Nat. 
Hist. 1. xxxvi. c. 12 . 'J’he like account we have in Diodorus, 

1. i. p. 41. 

* Herod. Eut. § 124. 127. 1 34. 125. Diod. 1. i. p. 29. 

f Manelh. apud Syncell. Chronol. p. 5(S. & 58. 

X Herod, ut supra. 
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^rround to suspect the correctness and accuracy of 
the P^gyptian history in other matters. 

Neither is there an universal consent among 
these authors, for what use or intent they were 
designed. For Pliny * asserts, that they were 
built for ostentation, and to keep an idle i)eople 
in employment ; others, which is the most recei- 
ved opinion, that they were to be the sepulchres 
of the l^gyptian kings f. Cut if Cheops, Su- 
phis, or whoever else was the founder of the great 
pyramid, intended it only lor his sepulchre, what 
occasion was there for such a narrow sloping en- 
trance into it ; or for tlie well:];, as it*is called, at 
the bottom of the gallery ; or for the lower cham- 
ber, with a large nich or hole in the eastern wall 
of it ; or for the long narrow cavities in the walls 
or sides of the large upper room, wliich likewise 
is incrustated all over with the finest granite mar- 
ble j| ; or for the two anti-chambers, and the lof- 
ty gallery §, with benches on each side that in- 
troduce us into it? As the whole of the Egyptian 
theology was clothed in mysterious emblems and 
ligurcs, it seems reaMmahlc to suppose, that, all 
VOL. II. 2 c these 

* Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. 

-f- Lucan. 1. ix. ver. 133. 1. vlil. ver. 093. Strab. Gcogr. 

b wil. p. 4()1, Diod. bic. Bib. 1.:. p 40. 

t Pb’n. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. 

II Vitruvius, I. vii. c. 5. mentions, crustarum marmorearum van- 
ctates^ in quo (says he) Romani /Egyplios imitabantur.— In con- 
tradistinction to this method of incrustiting, we have columnae 
solidse sometimes mentioned. Plin. 1. \xxvi c. 6. 

5 See the (Jescription of thc^e several places in Greaves’ Pj/ra-, 
tuiflo^rapkia. 
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tliese turnings, apartments, and secrets in arclii- 
tecture, were intended for some nobler purpose, 
for the catacombs, or burying places, are plain 
vaulted chambers, hewn out of the natural rock; 
and that the Deity rather, which was typified in 
the outward form of this pile* was to be wor- 
shipped within. The great reverence and regard 
which Suphis f in particular, one of the supposed 
founders, is said to have paid to the gods, will 
not a little favour such a supposition ; and even 
provided this should be 'disputed, no places cer- 
tainly could have been more ingeniously contri- 
ved lor those secret chambers, or adyta, which 
had so great a share in the Egyptian mysteries 
and initiations. 

It has been already observed, that Chephrcnc . 
was supposed to have built the second pyianiid, 
and Mycerinus the third; but for what intent? 
not to be tlieir sepulchres, in as much as there 
being no passage left open into them, as into the 
great pyramid, they must have been pulled down, 
and built again after their decease, before their 
bodies could have been introduced and deposited 
Avithin them. If indeed we had any tradition 
that these pyramids had been built by some pious 
successors over the tombs of their ancestors, there 
would then be less occasion to call in question an 
opinion that has been so generally received. Jlnt 

if 

* Vid. vol.ii. p. 185. 193. 

f- Ovrog Kcu c Contcmplator, Marsh. 

Chron. Canon, p. 51.] lymu, Kut mv 
jiv aif myx IF htyvirroi yiufirng [IManetlioJ Syncell. 

V. 5o. 
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if no report of this kind occurs in history, if the 
founders made no provision in them for their in- 
terment, but contrived them, as far as we know 
or are informed, to be close compact buildings, it 
may be so far presumed, that the two lesser py- 
ramids at least could never have been intended 
merely for sepulchres. 

But it may be urged, that the square chest of 
granite marble, in the upper chamber of the great 
pyramid, has always been taken for the coffin 
of Cheops ; and consequently that the pyramid 
itself might have been intended for the place of 
his sepulture. Might not this chest have been 
rather designed for some religious use ; and to 
have been concerned either in the mystical wor- 
ship of Osiris* * * § or to have served for one of their 
KtfM or sacred chests, wherein either the 
images of their deities, or their sacred vestments 
or utensils were kept ; or else that it was a fa- 
vissa, or cistern || for the holy water, used in their 
ceremonies and purgations. The length § of it, 
which is above six feet, does indeed favour the 
received opinion; but the height and tlic breadth, 
which are each about three feet, very far exceed 

tlic 

* Plut. dc Iside, p. 365-G. f Apul. Met. l.xl. p. 262. 

Pars obscura cavis eelebrabant orgia cislis. Cat. 

— — tacita plenas formidinc cistas. VaL Place. 

t Particularly of such as were carried about iu their comasioe 
(KfiMASlAl). Clem. Strom. 1. v. p. 4l3. 

II Vid. Fest. in voce Favissa. Abeneph. dc rclig, /Egypt, ap. 
Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 473. 

§ Vid. p. 208. not. f-. 
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the usual dimensions of the Egyptian coffins. 
Those which I have seen, and by them we may 
judge of others, were of a dilferent form, being 
inscribed with hieroglyphics, and made exactly 
in the fashion of the mummy chests, just capaci- 
ous enough to receive one body. Whereas this 
pretended one of Cheops is in form of an oblong 
square; neither does it end, as tlie mummy chests 
do, in a pedestal, whereupon (as the fashion itself 
demonstrates) they were to be erected and set up- 
right. Neither is it adorned with any sacred clia* 
racters, which, from tlie great number of coffins 
that are never known to want them, seem to 
have been a general as well as a necessary act of 
regard and piety to the deceased. The manner 
likewise in which it is placed, is quite difterent, 
as I have just now hinted, fiom what was j)cr- 
haps always observed by tlic Egyptians, in depo- 
siting their dead bodies ; in as much as the mum- 
mies always stand upright*, where time or acci- 
dent have not disturbed them. Whereas this 
chest lies flat and level with the floor; and there- 
by has not that dignity of posture which we miiy 
suppose this wise nation knew to be peculiar, and 
therefore would be very scrupulous to deny to the 
human body. If this chest tlien was not intend- 
ed for a coffin, (and indeed Herodotus j' tells us 

that 

* Herod. £ut. { 86. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 58. 

.^gyptia tellus 

Claudit odorato post funus stantia busto 

Corpora. Sil. Ital. 1. xiii. ver. 47.'?^ 

f Herod. £ut. § 127. 
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that Cheops was buried upon an island, in the 
vaults below, where the Nile was admitted, the 
same probably with the bottom or end of the 
passage, where Strabo places the ^>3*11), wc have so 
far a presumptive argument, tliat the pyramid it- 
self could not, from this very circumstance, have 
been intended only for a sepulchre. Nay, upon 
the very supposition tliat Cheops and others liad 
been buried within the precincts of this or any 
other of the pyramids, yet still this was no more 
than what was practised in other temples * ; and 
would not therefore destroy the prin^apal use and 
design for which they might ha\ e been erected. 
And indeed 1 am persuaded, that few persons 
who will attentively consider the outward figure 
of these piles ; the structure and contrivance of 
the several apartments in the inside of the great- 
est; together with tlie ample provision that was 
made near this and the second pyramid, for the 
reception, as it may well be supposed, of tlie 
priests, who were there to officiate ; but will con- 
clude, that the Egyptians intended the larger of 
them for one of the places, as all of them were 
to be the objects at least, of tlieir worship and 
devotion. 

Strabo as far as I know, is the only person 
among the ancients, who seems to . have been ac- 
quainted with the narrow entrance into the great 

])yramid, 

* Herod. Eut. § 169. Thai. § 10. Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad 
Rentes, p. 39. 

. f 3’ if v\pei fCSTAff rui rm vXiv^oif AiSev u^hvrt; 

h fKfXtet td 5 1. xvii. p, 1161. 
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pyramid, which, he tells us, had a stone placed 
in the mouth of it to be removed at pleasure. 
AVe have only a small ascent up to this entrance 
at present, which, in liis time, was situated much 
Iiighcr, or nearly in the middle of the pyramid ; 
whereby we are sidliciently apprised of the ex- 
traordinary encroachments, wliich the annual 
drifts of sand have, since that time, made upon 
the original foundation. However, if this pas- 
sage had been thus early left open, whether it 
continued directly Ibrward in the same angle of 
descent, quite down to the subterraneous 

chambers; or whether from these subterraneous 
chambers, the ascent was to be by the well into 
the upper ones ; or whether we were to stop short, 
as at ])rcscnt, about the middle of this passage, 
and turn on our right hand, through a narrow ir- 
regular breach, which, according as it is previous- 
ly cleared from sand and riibbugc, is with more oi 
less dirticulty to be passed [through, and may be 
therefore suspected to claim no great antiquity ; 
it is very extraordinary, I say, that this passage, 
with the Vn, or coflin, at the bottom of it, should 
liavc been known to Strabo ; that the vaults ai.d 
subterraneous chambers should have been known 
to Strabo and Herodotus ; that the well should 
have been known to Pliny ; and yet, that no 
particular account or description should have 
been left us, eitlicr of the sejuarc vaulted cham- 
ber, that lies upon the same floor with the 
well ; or of the long and lofty gallery that 
arises from thence; or of the two closets or 

anti 
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aiUi-chanibers, with tlieir niches and otl^cr de' 
vices, wliich we enter, ui>on oiir arrival at tlie to|> 
of this gallery ; or of the most sumptuous and 
spacious chamber, incrustated all over with gra- 
nite marble, that wo are conducted into after- 
wards ; or of the square chest, commonly called 
the tomb of Cheops, which is placed upon the 
lluor, on the riglit hand, in entering tliis cham- 
ber. And as all tlicso places were vciy eiirioiis 
and remarkable, it is the more unaccoumahh' why 
they should have been neglected or ovt'r looked, 
or the descriptions of them have been omitted by 
those authors ; especially as the ’wall, which 
would hav'c easily introduced them into this large 
scene of antiquity, was well known to one of 
them. 

An Arabian historian acquaints ns, that tliis 
])yiamid was ojjened, perhaps through the bieaeli 
1 have mentioned, about nine hundred years ago, 
by Almamon, the renowned Calif of IJabylon; 
aiul that ‘ they found in it, towards the top, a 
' chamber, with a iiollow stone, in whieli there 
‘ was a statue like a man, and within it a man, 

' upon whom was a hreast-jdate of gold, set with 
' jewels. Upon this breast-plate there was a 
' sword of inestimable price ; and at his head a 
' carl)uncle, of the bigness of an egg, slfming 
‘ like the light of tlieday; and upon him. were 
‘ eharacters writ with a pen, which no man un- 
' derstood.’ But this, it may he presumed, is of 

the 

* Ibn Abd AlhoKiti, as he is recorded by Mr Greaves in the 
^yramidographia. 
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tlie same authority, with what the same author 
observes in another place, that he who built 
‘ the pyramids, was Saurid ibu Salhouk, the king 
* of Egypt, who was before the flood 300 years/ 
But passing over these idle traditions and ac- 
counts, it is remarkable and particular enough, 
that this chest, in striking it with a piece of iron, 
should give the same musical note [E-la-mi^ if I 
mistake not) with the chamber, whereby we may 
suppose it to have proportionable and similar di- 
mensions ; as indeed they arc gi\'en by Pere Si- 
card though different from what they are in 
Mr G\'Q[\vq^ P yramidographia'\, We are to ob- 
serve further, that this chest is fixed so strongly 
in the floor, that a number of persons who were 
with me, were not able to move it. It is situated 
(perhaps not without a mystery) in the same di- 
rection with the mouth of the pyramid, directly 
to the northward ; a position that was likewise 
given to the doois of other Egyptian edifices 

OJ 

* See the particulars of this mensuration in the Collectanea. 

f The exterior superficies of this tomb contains in length se- 
ven feet, three inches and an half. In depth it is three feet, th’’cc 
inches, three quarters j and is the same in breadth. The 
hollow part within is in length on the W. side, six feet and 
In breadth, at the N. end, two feet and The depth is 

tv\o feet, and parts of the English foot. The length of 
the chamber on the south side is thirty-four feet and The 

breadth is seventeen feet and tJ J?* The height is nineteen feet 
ai.d Vid. Pyramid, ut supra. N, B, Bellonius, to shew how 
subject the most curious observers are to mistakes, makes the 
length of this tomb to be twelve feet. Obs. 1. ii. c. 42. 

t Herod. Eut. § lol. 148. In this situation likewise the ta- 
ble of shew-bread was placed in the tabernacle, Ejfod. xl. 22. 
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IJj'SinKs wliat lias hrcti alrcatly said ol’ thr 
Sphinx, we are to oli^cr^e, that in July the 
sands were so lar ruisoil and accnnndated about 
ir, tliat we could only discover the back of it; 
upon whicb, ovxM* the nuno, tlieiv was a s{[iiare 
hole, ai)out four feel long, and two I)i\>afl, so 
closely filled with sand, that we could not lay it 
open enough to observe whether it had been ori- 
ginally contrived for the admission ^f fresh air; 
or, like the well in the great pyramid, was in- 
tended for a stair-ea^e. Upon the head of it 
there is another liolc, of a round figure, wlneh 1 
was told, for we could not get up to it, is five or 
si\ tlf'v t dec'p, and wd<ie enough to receive a well 
ghjwn persfHi. I'hc stone which this |)art of the 
lu'ad consists of, seems, IVom the colour, to he ad- 
ventitious, and dificreuf from the rest of the fi- 
gure, wliieh is all of tlie same stone, and hewn 
out of the natural rock. It must he left to fu- 
ture travellers to find out whether these holes 
served only to transmit a succession of fresh air 
into the body of the sjilrinx, or whctlieV they 
might not have had likewise a communication 
with the great pyramid, either by the well, oi by 
the cavity or nieli in the wall of tlie lower eham- 
ber, that lies upon a level with it. Nay, it may 
•sonic time appear, tliat there aic chambers also in 
tlie two other pyramids; and not only so, hut 
that the eminence likewise, upon which they arc 
VOL. ii. n both 
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both' erected, is cut out into crypta?, narrow pai,. 
saj>’cs and labyrinths, which may, all of 
communicate with the chambers of the priests, 
the artful contrivers of these adyta ; where their 
initiatory, as well as other mysterious rites and 
ceremonies, were to be carried on with the greater 
awe and solemnity. 

Of the Alummies. 

'Ihe accounts that have been hitlierto given 
us of the inymmies, seem to be very impcifcct; 
and indeed the catacombs at Sahara, which an 
commonly visited, have been so frecjuently rilled 
and disturbed, that nothing has^ preserved its pi i 
mitive situation. There are still remaining in 
some of thc^e vaults, a great liumher of' urns ol 
baked earth, in a conical shape, in each ot which 
is contained an il)is, with the hill, the bones, nay 
tlie very feathers of it, well preserved. For (d 
we except the liieroglyphical writing) the same 
bandage and mixture of spices, that was applied 
to the human body, were bestowed upon this. 
But the skull, and some otlier hones of an 
the apis, as it may be presumed to have been, 
Avhich I saw, looked white, and as it were hlcaeli 
ed, neither did thcy*discover the least token ol 
having been ever embalmed. There wcie several 
little wooden figures also, of the same (juadi iiped, 
that were painted white, witli their legs tied to- 
gether, as if ready to be sacrificed. I saw, at tin* 
.-^ame time a small vessel like a sloop, with the 

masts 
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niubtb and sails entire, and the men handling their 
oars. 

Jdttle square boxes, usually painted either with 
symbolical figures or hieroglyphics, are found in 
these catacombs. The figure of a hawk is com- 
monly fixed upon each of the lids, though I have 
one that is surmounted with a dog'^^^, and another 
with an owl ; each of them of solid wood, and 
painted in their proper colours. I was at a loss 
to know for what other uses these boxes could 
have been designed, than to be the coflins of their 
sacred animals, when Mr. Le Maire, who had 
been at the opening of anew vault, informed me, 
that one of them w^as placed at the feet of each 
mummy ; and therein were inclosed the instru- 
ments and utensils in miniature, which belonged 
to the trade and occupation of tlie embalmed 
person when he was alive. He shewed me one of 
them, which contained a variety of figures in las- 
civious postures, and had ’ therefore appertained, 
as he conjectured, to some lady of pleasure or 
ciirtizan. Among other figures, there was a Bac- 
chus in copper, a hollow phallus in alabaster, se- 
veral small earth(?n vessels for paint, and the joint 
of a reed, which had within it a pencil and some 
powder of lead ore^ the same that is still used by 
the women of these countries f. These boxes, 
the mummy chests, and whatever figures and in- 
stuunents of wood are found in the catacombs, 

are 

* This is expressed in plate xxiv. fig. 4. of Mr Alex. Gorden’s 
collection of Egyptian antiquities. 

f Vid. vol. i. p. 41 3. 
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are all of them of sycamore, which, though 
sjjongy and porous to appearance, lias notwiih- 
staiuhiig’ continued eiitiie and iincorriiptcd for at 
least thiec thousand years. A little behind the 
boxes, a number of small images of baked earth, 
in the form of the mummy chests, some blue, 
otheis wliite, otliers pied or in the habit of a nun, 
are laiiged around the pedestal of the mumni\ 
chests, as it they were intended to be so many 
guardian genii and attendants. 1 have already 
observed, that these bodies wcue originally plu'cd 
upright; and where we lind one or other oi’ them 
lying on the ground, tiierc we may suppose them 
to have been lately removed IVom tlieir places ; 
or tliat the Egyptians had been, some way or 
other, prevented from duly performing their last 
olliees to the dead. 

Tlic composition that is found in the lu'ads of 
the mummies, looks exactly like pitch, but is 
somewliat softer ; the smell of it also is the sanu ., 
though something more fragrant. It is prohahiy 
the tar extracted from tlie cedar ^ In exaniiniiig 

t\\ o 

* Apud Aigyptios cadaver fit /. e. salsura, sivc nnim- 

mia uti appellant rccentiorcs medicorum filii, ab Arabico (Pci>if . 
potius) Moom Waxj i, e, cera *, quia ceiomate etiam in co ne^o- 
tio utebantur. Gatak. Annot. in M. Anton, p. 275. Mummla 
vulgo j Pissasphalton (i* viToxi l)lo‘« 

coridcs, Li. c. 101. GoL Diet. Pliny (1. xvi. c. II.) makes 
this composition to be the tar of the torch pine, wliicli lie e db 
cedria j from whence we may rather take it to be the tar of the 
cedar tree, according to Dioscorides, 1. i. c. 106. 

ffi uiy«», « I) AfyojMintf KEAFIA <rvmyiTcn.-^~Avvafctv di try, - 77 1 

xt)y jtetp TUP ifi^pv^ePy h tup ptxfup TUfixTUP' ollcv xui 

Ttpn t^np tKKMvm. Liquor picis, qiue aquee modo fluit cx 
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rwo of these nuiiiunies, after taking off the bai> 
(lage, I found the septum medium of the nose 
to have been taken away in them both ; and tliat 
tlic skulls were somewhat thieker tlian ordiua- 
ry f. One ot these skulls is preserved among 
iny other curiosities. There were few or none of 
the muscular parts i)rcscrved, except upon the 
thighs ; which, notwithstanding, crumbled to 
powder upon touclnng tiiein. Tiic like happen- 
ed to that part of the baiKlage which more im- 
mediately enveloped the body ; though fifty yards 
and upwards of the exterior part of ij: was, upon 
unfolding it, as strong in appearaTiCe, as if it had 
been just taken from the loom. Yet oven this, 
hy being exposed to the air, was, in a lew days, 
easily rent to pieces. 1 found neither money in 
the ‘mouths, nor idols in the breasts of these 
mummies, as 1 might have expected from the 
eoinmon reports that have been related of tliem. 

SF.C. 


f cliim coquitur, cedrinus vocatur ; cui tan la vis cst, nt in 
A'gypto corpora hominum defunctorum eo perfusa seivantur. 
Colum. dc re Rustica, 1. vi. c. 32. 

The septum medium of the nose is taken away, as well for 
die easier extraction of the brain, as for the injection of the 
jalch-like substance into it. fitv o-KoXtu ruv juv^- 

t^zyvert rov^ tfictpzXoVf rx uvn aw 

Herod. Eut. $ So. 

f- Herodotus makes the Plgyptians to be remarkable for the 
diickness of their skulls. At Si rm {xi^pxXxi) ira t< 

Herod. 1 lial. J 12. 





SECTION III. 

OJ' tin: Nile, ami the Soil oj Egypt. 

Of such things as relate to the natural hist{)iv 
or Egypt, the Nile, without doubt, is the most 
worthy of our notice, and to whiclv we shitll 
iherctoic give the tirst place. Now it has ban 
already observed, that it seldom rains in tiie in- 
land parts of Egypt; but that upon the coast, 
tioni .'Mexandria, all along to Daini-ata aiuri'i- 
neb, they have tlieir former and latter rains ^ as 
in Earbary and the Holy Land. The periodical 
augmentation therefore of the Nile must be ow- 
ing to such rivers and torrents as discharge them- 
selves into it, in the regions to the southward, 
{)artieularlv in Ethiojjia ; in as much as the Nik* 
has theic its sources, where the sun also, when it 
draws near the nortlicrn tropic, brings on theii 
winter, and with it the rainy reason. The Por- 
tuguese missionaries j claim the honour of tlfh 

discovt ry . 

See vol. i. p. 249, &C. and vol. ii. p. 137. and the journ^i 
of the weather amongst the Collectanea, Num. xi. 

f 'I'o the immense labours of the Portuguese, mankind U if 
debted for the knowledge of the real cause of the inundations o' 
I he Nile, so great and regular. Their observations inform 
that Abyssinia, where the Nile rises, and waters vast tracts oi 
land, is full of mountains, and in its natural situation much higho 
than Kgyptj that all the winter, from June to September, nc 
(lay is without rain ; that the Nile receives in its course all the. 
rivers, brooks and torrents, which fall from those mountain'- 
riiesc necessarily swell it above the banks, and fill the plains o' 
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discovery ; though, among others, we find some 
of tlic Grecian as well as Arabian philosopher^ 
wlio have embraced the same opinion. Among 
tiie latter, Abdollaliph, in his liistory of Kgypt, ac- 
quaints us, that an. llej. 596 , when the Nile rose 
no higher than twelve cubits and eleven digits, 
(which occasioned a great famine in Kgypt), iheie 
eaine an ambassador from Ethiopia, who brought 
letters signifying the death of their metropolitan, 
and requesting a successor ; wherein it was men* 
tioned that they had had but little rain in Ethio- 
pia, and therefore the Egyptians were to expect a 
low Nile. 

It has been commonly imagined, that the Ete- 
sian or northern winds, wliieli blow o\er the Ale- 
(litcrrancaii Sea, by carrying along with them 
grdat (|uantities ol’ vapour, as far as these sources 
ol’ the Nile, were the cause of its inundation. 
But these winds are not found by experience to 
blow constantly fiom the beginning to tlic (aid 
of the innndati(»n, as Herodotus (Eiit. p. 109.) 
lias well ubseivcd, but arc frccjucntly iiUcrriq^ted 

with 


Egypt Avltli the inundatiotis. This comes regularly about the 
month of July, or three weeks after the beginning of the rainy 
season in Ethiopia. Vid. Monthly Libraiy for March 17.13. 
P. Lobo’s Hist, of Abyssinia. 

* Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 26, 21. Vid. Plut. de placit. Philos. 1. 
c. 1. Incrementum Nili fit e pluviis, qui in ilia rc'>ione (sr. 
Abyssinia) decidunt. Ebn Sina apud Abulf. Geogr. e\ traduct, 
V. cl. J, Gagnier. Incrementum Nili oritur ex imbiibus copio- 
sis *, quod quidem dignoscitur ci accessu et recessu, scu ortu et 
occasu siderum, et pluviarum abundsmtia, nubitimque consistcnlia. 
Al Khodai apud KalkascnJ. dc incremento Nili, cx traduct. ut 
i^upra. 
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Avith winds from otJier quarters. And moreover, 
if these winds blow not directly from the north, 
but incline, as they generally do, more or l(,‘ss to 
the E. or W. they will divcri^e from the mountains 
of ]L.thi()|)ia, wliere their influence is required, and 
direct their courses, togetlier witli the clouds and 
vapours that accompany them, towards tlie re- 
gions of Libya or Arabia. 

Neither do these Etesian winds always bring 
along with them such siu^cessions of clouds and 
vapours as have been related by some authors, 
for, in the year 17121, during the whole course of 
the inundation, which was as high and copious 
as u^ual, I observed very little, or nothing at all 
of this cloudy disposition of the atmosphere, the 
air being for the most part as clear and serene as 
at other times. And besides, if these Etesian 
Munds were the cause of the overflow, then, as 
often as they continued for any considerable 
time, they would be succeeded by inundations, 
(ireat floods would consequently happen both in 
the spring and in the winter seasons, when the 
winds blow for a month together, in various di- 
lections, from the N. E. to the N. W. But, as 
ilicsc whnU are not attended with any extraordi- 
n<iry swellings of the river at these seasons; *so 
I hey may well be suspecterl not to contribute at 
all to the peiiodical rising in the summer. It is 
more probable, that such clouds and vapours as 
arc brought along with them at these no less than 
at other times* from the Meditenancan, may be 
dissipated, dried nj), or converted into rain, a 
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long time before they arrive at the fountains of 
the Nile. 

Yet how wonderful soever this large conflux 
of water may have been accounted in all ages, 
the great quantity of mud that from time to 
time has been brought down along with it, will 
appear to be no less strange and surprising. Sure- 
ly the soil of Ethiopia, (provided the Nile readies 
no further) must be of an extraordinary depth, in 
having not only bestowed upon Egypt so many 
thousand annual strata, but in having laid the 
foundation likewise of future additions to it in 
the sea, to the distance of twenty leagues ; so far 
at least, by sounding and examining the bottom 
of it with a plummet, the mud is found to ex- 
tend. 

The soil or mud tliat is thus conveyed, buoyed 
up with the stream, is of an exceedingly light 
nature, and feels to the touch like what we com- 
monly call an impalpable powder. Plutarch"'^' tells 
us, that the colour of it is black; such a black, 
says he, as is that of the eye; though, in another 
place 'I, he makes every thing black where water 
is concerned. The appellations also of meaas 
and are supposed to have been given to 

it, either upon the same account ||, or from the 
voL. ir. 2 E muddiness 

* Pint, de Iside, p. 364. f Plut. ut supra. 

t a sc. niger fuit. So Jer. ii. 18. IV/iat hast t/iou 

to do in the wai/ of E^ypt^ to drink UnKt ’p the waters of Sihor^ 
or the black or muddy waters.^ Sichor, fluvius i^igypti 

Nilus, Grxeis niger, ob turbidas limo aquas : Latinis 

Melo, et literis M et N permutatis, Nilus. Schind. Lex. 

II Advenit A^gypto lutum nigrum viscosum, cui inest multum 

pinguedinis 
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imuldincss only of the water. The specimens 
of it, which I have often examined, were of a 
much lighter colour than our common garden 
mould ; neither docs the stream itself, when sa- 
turated with it, appear blacker than other rivcis 
under the same circumstances. As for the Nile, 
(or Nil, as it is pronounced by the inliabiiants), 
it is, in all probability, as 1 have before obso ved, 
a contraction of Nahal, [SnjJ i. e. the rkcr, by 
way of eminence. Abdollaliph {^Pract. xi. c, 1 ) 
derives it from AV//, which signifies to givCj to be- 
stow^ or to be liberal', according to which ctuno- 
logy, he makes the Nile to signify the viimiJuiHl 
giver of good things. But this seems rather to be 
a fine thought, than a just account of the origin 
of the name. 

In order to measure the increase of the Nile, 
there is built upon the point of the island llhoda, 
betwixt Kairo and Geeza, a large room, support- 
ed by arches, into which the stream has free ad- 
mittance. In the middle of it is placed the Mi- 
kcas, or measuring pillar, which is divided into 
cubits, as the ancient Nilescopcs"^ appear to have 

been. 

pinguedlnis, ^ictura Al-Abliz. Advenit hoc e regionibus'Nigii- 
tarum aquis ^ili in incremento suo admixlum, et decidente atfiia 
subsidet lutum, tumque aratur et seritur. Et quotannis advcnil 
ipsi recens lutum.— Ob banc causam terra Said vegeta est, mulii 
proventus pabulique, quia initio propior est, ideoque ad earn ptr- 
iingit magna hujus luti copia, contra ac inferior terrse pars (prope 
Damiatam sc. et Rosetlam :) ea siquidem sterilis est ct macilenta, 
quia lutum ejus tenue est ct debile j siquidem aqua, quae ad earn 
provenit, tenuis est et bmpida.— Incrementum Nili ad finem pro- 
venit sub aequinoxio autumnali j turn autem recluduntur aggeres, 
qui omnes terrae partes inundant. Abdollaliphi Hist. 

P* 

* Diod. Sic. Li. p. 23. Strab. 1. xvu. p. 562. 
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been. But the cubit itself, or peek, as it is 
still called, has not continued the same. For He- 
rodotus acquaints us, that in his time the Kgyp- 
tiaii peek, or cubit, was the same with the Sa- 
mian ‘^whi^h, being no other than the common 
(Grecian or Attic cubit f, contained very little 
morej than a foot and a half of English mca- 
Mire. Three or* four centuries afterwards, when 
ihc famous statue of the Nile, that is still pre- 
served at Home, was made, the cubit seems to 
liave been, a little more or less, twenty inches ; 
tbr of that height, according to the cxactast 
measure that could be taken, are the sixteen lit- 
tle children that are placed upon it, whicli, ac- 
cording to Philostratus [j and Pliny, represented 
ho many cubits. The present cubit is still great- 
(r; rhough it will be difficult to determine the 
])ic(‘isc length of it. And indeed, with regard to 
tiic measures of the Arabians, as well as ot some 
(*tlier nations, we have very few accounts or stan- 
dards that we can trust to. 
l or Kalkasendas§ makes the IlasemjEan, or 

great 

* Herod. F.ut. § 168. f Id. ibid. § 149. ^ 

t Our Professor Greaves makes the dilference betwixt the 
Kn^rlish and Greek foot (and so in proportion of the cubit) to 
be as l-')00 is to 

|| Philost. Icon, de Nilo. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 7. 

} Septem autem genera cubilorum Arabicorum recenset 
Calcosendius Philologus : 1. Cubitus Homaraius, 1 J cubiU 
' o'nmunis et Dlraa ul Beia, i. e. commercial cubit. 

Hoc mensus est olim Hoinarus Ebn Coltabi spatium inter 
Ikisrara et Cufam. 2. Hasemxus, qui et cubitus major nun- 
ciipatnr, digitorum 24. Digitus vero occupat 7 hordea lata> 
aut 7 X 7 =z 49 pilos burdonis. Illo vero cubito aestimatio ver- 
‘•ai in jure Mohamincdico. Idem testatur Marupbidas. 3. Be- 

lalseus, 
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great peck, to be only twenty-four digits, or 
eighteen inches; wliereas the Arabian author, 
quoted by Golius* will have it to be thirty-two, 
i. e. twenty-four inches. Tlie Drah el Soudah, or 
black peek likewise, which the former obs?rves 
to be no more than twenty-one digits in length, 
is made by the latter to be twenty-seven. Ami 
moreover, the digit of Kalkasendas is equal to a 
space taken up by seven barley-corns, placed side 
•ways; whereas sixf is the measure, according to 
Golius’ author. Now, agreeable to Kalkascndas, 
as he is quoted by Dr Bernard, the Drah el Sou- 
(lah, {i. e. the cubit of twenty-one digits), is that 
by wliich the Nile was measured ; whereas, in 
the same author’s dissertation upon the Nile- 
scope the mcasiiiing cubit is there defined to 
be expressly of twenty-eight digits. Thevc'not ||, 
in giving us an account of the daily increase', 

reckons 

Ulaeus, Hasemseo minor. 4. Cubitus 'nl^er, Belalaco cedet digi- 
tis ab iEtbiope quodam Rasidi principis a latere nomeu et 
Modum suum habet. Mensura aedificiorum NiLOMEXiii, mer- 
clumquc pretiosarum. 5. Josippaeus, | digiti minor cubito nigro. 
6. Chorda sive Asaba, brevior cubito nigro Ij digiti. 7. Ma- 
haranius cubitus 2-j- cubili nigri, fossis mensurandis Mamont 
principe imperatus. Vid. Edw. Beruard. de Mensuris, p, 217. 

* Vid. Edvv. Bernard, ut supra, p.218. 

f Vid. Edw. Ber. ut supra, p. 220. 

X Quilibet cubitus continct vigintl octo dlgitos, donee com- 
pleatur clcvallo aquae ad duodecim cubitos. Deinde cubitus Ht 
vlginti quatuor digitorum. Quando igitur volunt Supponere banc 
elevationem pertigissc ad sexdecim cubitos, dislribuunt duos cu* 
hitos redundantes, qui continent viginti octo digitos, inter diiodc- 
dccim cubitos, quorum unusquisque continet viginti quatuor digi- 
tos, sicque fit quilibet cubitus viginti octo cubitorum. Kalk. c ; 
traduct. v. cl. J. Gagnier. 

II See his Travels in English, p. 
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reckons by a peek of twenty-four digits ; thougli, 
according to a like account of the daily increase, 
wliich I had from Signore Cabrieh, a Venetian 
apothecary, who has resided many years at Kaiio, 
the peek is there expressly of twenty-eight inches , 
or nearly an inch less than that which Dr 1 er- 
nardt tells us he saw the model ol in Marulidas. 
jjy the length and division ot the Mikeas, ac- 
cording to the account I had, of it from a cuii- 
oiis t gentleman at Kairo, the peck appears to he 
.till different from any of those already desen- 
bcd. ‘ The Mikeas,’ says he, • is a piUai ot M y 

• 

* June 29. N.S. nU, the Nile was five cabits hish. June 30. 
it increased three inches. 

4. Inches I 

G. 

15. 

IG. 


Julyl. 2. Inches 

. 2. 3. 

3. 2. 

4. 4. 


July 13. 
14. 


5.'w 3. 
G. S 4. 

I G. 
s.*:: 4. 

5. 

10. 4. 

11. 3. 

12. 5. 


3. 
8. 

17.*^ 15. 
IS. p. 2j. 
10 . 5 15 . 

20.. 5 10. 

21.. 11 8. 
22 . 6 , 

23. 

24. 8. 


25. 

7. Inches 

20.-13 

8. 

o 

27.^ 

lu. 

28. g 

15. 

29.. S 

20. 

30.'^ 

30. 

31. 

48. 


ii, creased in all, (Inly 

31.J cubiu. 

Aug.l. Wafaa Allah, 


, T%/r f I ;n MS Arabico Bihliothec^j 

rw* Kcntleman J^he me iet 

been a gre.t f ^ ^e pUa" anUquities. I had the fol- 

and designs of an Italian merchant residing at 

lowing measure ot the peek iron 

Kairo, viz, — 2 , ' ^ English 

The Misser peek = 25; palms, or r-«8 

linen. 
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‘ eiglit En<rlish tcct high, divided into three geo- 
‘ nietric.ii peeks, railed Soltani beladi e facesi, 

‘ i. c. the standard (as perhaps we may interpret 
‘ these words) of the toxvn and merchants^ in all 
‘ twenty-four Stanihole peeks, i.e. the Stambole 
‘ peek, according to this account, is erpial to 
‘ twenty-five of our inches ; though, in another 
‘ letter from the same ])er.son, si?;teeiiof these 
‘ peeks are made equal to twelve Englisli yards; 
‘ wdiereby one of these pecks will be e(|ual to 
^ twenty-seven of our inches.’ My learned friends, 
|)r Pococke* and Dr Perry, who have written 
l.ugcly upon this point, have still left it undeter- 
mined, or very duliious ; the former making the 
Mikeas to be dividefl into twenty-four pe(‘ks of 
three different dimensions, viz, the sixteen loNvest 
jieeks to be each of twenty-eight digits, or tw eu- 
ty-one inches, the four next of twciity-six digits, 
and the uppermost of twenty-four; whereas the 
latter j' fixes it to two feet, or twenty-four inches 
nearly. But as I was informed at Kairo, (for I 
could not obtain the like admission with those 
gentlemen into the Mikeas), the Stambolinc peck 
is the measure whereby they compute at present; 
and as the measure whereby they compute is, ac- 
ctu'ding to Mr Mallet’s J account, e(jual to two 

French 


♦ Dcscript. of the East, vol. i. p. 256. 
f A View of the Levant, p. 282. 284. 286. 

J M. Maillet makes the peek by which the Nile is measured, 
to be equal to two French feet, /. e. to two feet two inches near- 
ly of our measure.— La mesure dont on se sert au Kaire, pour 
connoitre Felevation de I’cau, contient vingt quatre pouces, ou 

deux 
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French feet ; this should he the lesser peek of 
that name, which is to the greater as 31 is to 32, 
or as 2 j- 6* inches aie to 26-4, tlie lengtli of tlic 
great Staniboliue peek * Let it suffice then, iu 
the following calculations, and to avoid fractions, 
to take this measure in round numbers, and at a 
medium among those above recited, {viz. of 26‘. 
27. 25-6. 25. 24. and 21 inches), for one of twen- 
ty-five inches only. This will sulficiently ’Ihis- 
tralc tlie various reasonings and conjectures 
which we have to offci concerning the follow- 
ing inopcrlics and phenomena of tjie Nile, and 
of its effects and iiillucnce upon the Land of 
Kgypt. 

In the month of December, the channel of tlie 
Nile above the Mikeas, where it is broadest, was, 
at a medium, about three of these cubits in depth; 
othersl make it four or five; and, as far as I could 
judge by the eye, it was little more tluin half a 
mile in breadth; though in other places it is 
much narrower. But in falling down tlie branch 
of I)anii-ata, in the same month (and the river 
might probably be sliallowcr in the three follow- 
ing), we frecpiently struck upon the ground, in 
the very middle of the channel, though our ves- 
sel drew less than three feet of water. In the 
middle of June, when the Nile was considerably 

augmented 

deux pieds dc'roy. — Pour etie capable de couvrir toutes les lerrrs, 
il faut que I’accroissemcnt du Nil monte jLl^qu’a vlngt qualie 
Uraas, e’est-a-dire quarantc huit pieds. Descript, de P P.gyple, 
p. lO. 

Vid. Bernardum de Mensuris, p. 200. 
f Vid. Pocockc, ut supra, p. 259. Dr Perry, ibid. p. 27b 
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augmented, for neither the l)eginnirig nor the end 
of the inundation falls out always at the same 
time^, there were few parts of the main channel 
but we could pass over, by thrusting out boat 
forward with a pole of eight cubits in lengtli 
liaeh day s increase afterwards, till the middle of 
July, was two, three or four digits; afterwards it 
would be sometimes ten, sometimes twenty or thir- 
ty, till it rose (Aug. lo. 1721) to sixteen eubits ; 
which (with the artful introduction, no doid)t, at 
sonic proper juncture, of a larger mearsii re of thesainf' 
denomination f) seems to have been received for 

many 

Accorclirg to the following account, which was kept hy 
Signore Gabrieli for thirty years, the Nile arrived at the height 
of sixteen cubits, vi;3. 

A. D. 1(5P2, Aug. 9. A.D. 1707, Aug. 10. 

urn, 7. 170S, 4. 

lon-t, Sept. 1. P. 110}), 9. 

l^).of>, Aug. 1 a. 1710, Jiily^S. 

It)y6, 14. 1711, Aug. 10. 

1697, 11. 1712, 6. 

169S, 7. 1713, 3. F. 

lo99, 15. 1714, 1. 

1700, f». P. 1715, July2o. 

1701, 17. 1716, Aug. 17. 

1702, 15. 1717, 15. P. 

1703, IS. 1718, 22. P. 

1704, 2. 1719, 5. 

1705, Sept. 19. P. 1720, 9. 

1706, Aug. 9. 1721, 15. 

(O* 77/e /vtter P. denotes the plague to have raged that year. 

f Something of this kind is probably implied in the follow!:'' j 
lemark of Kalkasendas. — Observa quod nostro tempore facta tv 
corruptio fluviorum et imniinutio status rcrum ; cujus argumt’i 
turn est, qu*)d Nilometra anliqua regionis A1 Said a piimo ad u! 
liinum constanter habucrunt viginti quatuor digitos pro unti.uo- 
que cubito sine ulla additione ad hunc numerum. — The same au^ 
tbor ( Eutychius does likewise the same in his Annals) mentioiv 
the changing and pulling down several of these Nilometra j io • 
the more easy introduction perhaps of another measure. 
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many generations as the standard that portend^ 
(d plenty, and consc(iuently, as tlie condition 
whereupon the Egyptians were to pay their an- 
nual taxes and tribute. 

For no addition a|)pears to have been made, 
(luring the space of five hundred years, to the 
number of cubits that arc taken notice ol* bv 
Herodotus. Tliis we leain, not only iVom the 
sixteen children that attend the stataic of the 
Nile ^ above mentioned, but from Pliny j' alsn, 
and likewise from a medal of Hadrian, in the 
great brass, where we see the figure of the Nile, 
with a boy upon it, pointing to the number or 
H). Yet, in the fourth (‘ciitiiry, which it will 
he difficult to account for, fifteen cubits only arc 
recorded by the emperor Julian as the height 
of -the Nile's inundation; whereas, in the middle 
of the sixth century, in the time of Justinian, 
Jh'ocopius (I. iii. Dc rcbm Gothkh) informs us, 
tliat tlie lise of the Nile exceeded eighteen cu- 
bits. In the seventh century, after Egypt was 
subdued by the Saracens, the amount || was six- 
teen or seventeen cuiiits ; and, at present, not- 
withstanding the great accumulation of soil that 
has-been unquestionably made since those times, 
yet, wlicii the river rises to sixteen cubits (thougli 
nineteen or twenty arc required to prepait the 
whole land for cultivation) the Egyptians make 
VOL. II. 2 F great 

* Vid. note ||, p. 219. Plin. 1. .xxxvi. c. 7. 
t Id. 1. V. c. 9. 

t Julian. Epist. Ecdicio, pnefccto 
II Vide Kalkascndas, ut supra. 
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great rejoicings, and call out, Wafaa Allal). t, v. 
God has given them all thejj wanted. And it is at 
this time they perform the ceremony of cutting 
the Nile, which is nothing more than the break- 
ing down the bank of earth that is raised against 
the river, at the beginning of the increase, and 
thereby admitting a part of the stream into a 
khalis, or canal, which runs through the city of 
Kairo. 

This klialis, which was the amnis Trajanus of 
the ancients, empties itself into the Henpic ( 1 
Iladge, or lahe of the pilgrims, at twelve miles 
distance to the eastward, and was formerly con- 
tinued to Ileroopolis, upon the banks of the Rid 
Sea. The lake of Myris* the Marcotis, and 
r)thcrs of the same kind, seem to have been the 
like contrivances of the ancient Kgyptians/ ei- 
ther to divert, or to carry oft’ the superfluity of 
water, which, in the earlier ages, when there was 
a less extent and height of soil, must have fie- 
(|uently broke down their mounds ; and would 
have always been more than sufticient to prepare 
the land for cultivation. 

Now as the change of seasons, and the natural 
course of things, has been always the same since 
the deluge, the Nile, from the settled state of 
things after that period of time to this, nuisl 
have constantly discharged the same (luantity of 
water into the sea. But the country which it 
overflows, being not only nourished and refresh- 
ed 

* Diod. Sic. l.i. p. 32, 33. 
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cd by the river, but even, as Herodotus says*, its 
very gift, a great variety of changes and altera- 
tions must have l)cen all along incident to it. 
Whilst therefore the lower part of Egypt, where 
we now lind the Delta f, may be supposed to 
liavc been a large gulf of the sea. the upper is to 
be considered as a valley, bounded on each side 
with mountains. 

Let the annexed figure , 

^ E 

be a section of this valley, ^ 

with a Nilescopc n placed / 

in that part of it where 
the Nile directed its stream. For about the 
sj)ace therefore of one or two centuries after tlic 
deluge, or till sucli time as the mud, brought 
down by the inundation, was suHiciciitly fixed 
and accumulated to confine tlic river, we may 
imagine the bottom of this valley, a n, (/. e. tlie 
whole land of Egypt) to have been entirely over- 
llowcd ; or else, l>eing in the nature of a morass, 
was not fit to be either cultivated or inhabited. 
Egypt therefore, at this time, was in a proper 
eondition to receive the assistance of Osiris J, 
who, l)y raising mounds, and collecting the wa- 
ter into a proper channel, kept the river from 
stagnating, and forming itself into pools «'uid 
marshes, and thereby prepared the land for that 
culture and tillage which he is su])poscd to have 
invented. But, in process of time, the annual 

strata 

* Herod. Eut. J 4, 5. Dlod. Sic. 1. in. p. lOl. Arist. Me- 
tcorol. l.i. c. 14. 

f Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. ii. c. S5. 



t Dlod. Sic. l.i. p. 12. 
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stiata would raise the country as high as c d; 
whereby the Nile would not only be sufficientl) 
confined within its own banks, but the supcitlu- 
ous moisture also, tliat was left by the inuiula 
lion, would be easily drained olf, either into the 
bed of the river, into the lake of Myris, or other 
lakes of the same nature and design. Agricul- 
ture therefore and husbandry, would have now 
ihcir jiroper encouragements ; and in this coiufi- 
tion wc may conceive the country to have been, 
at the building of Thebes*; the parts wheie 
Memphis and Zoan were afterwards founded, lia 
ving not yet obtained a sufllicicnt depth oi’ soil 
to bring down a colony to till it. Some centu- 
ries after, when Memphis and other cities of the 
Lower Egypt were built, the banks, togetlui 
with the land on each .side of them, might lia\e 
been raised, as wc will suppose, as higli as i: v, 
whereby a still greater height of water would he 
required to refresh them ; wliich, in the time ot 
Herodotus, was sixteen cubits. And in this 
manner, it may be presumed, that the foundation 
of the Land of Egypt was first laid,* and aftei- 
Avards augmented ; the inundation bringing an 
nually along with it an addition of soil, wheieln 
not only the land that was made already, would 
be raised and augmented, but the soil would hi 
likewise spread and extended to the \ er} skirts 
of the valley, the sea would be gradual I \’ exclu- 
ded, and consequently a foundation laid for new 

acquisitions 


Arist.- Metcorol. 1. i. c. 14, 
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;iC(iiii!>itions to the country. Soinetbiiig like this 
wc have icconied in Abmasiuli, as he is quoted 
|)V Macrizi. ‘ It is the opinion,' says he, ‘ of 
‘ pliilobophcrs arid naturalists, (alhuling to Arist. 

‘ .Metcoiol. 1. i. c. Id.) that the Nile once (.oNer- 
‘ ed its country, and that it spread itself fioin 
‘ the Upper J'^gypt (i. e. Said or Thehais) to the 
‘ Lower. And that, upon the waters retiring, 

‘ soint‘ places of it began to be inhabited ; till 
‘ at lengtli, the water continuing to Ilow’ oil’ by 
‘ little and little, the land was Idled vvitli cities 
* and dwellings. 

That I’gypt was raised and augnitnted in this 
manner, appears from several circumstances. Tor 
V. heieas tiic soil of other plain and level couiv 
tues is usually of the .same deptli, we find it here 
to vary in j)roportion to the distaiiee of it from 
die n\er; being sometimes, near the hanks, more 
than thirty I’eet high, whilst, at the utmost ex- 
tremity of the inundation, it is not a quarter pari 
ol’ so many inches. The method of laising 
mounds'^, in order to .secure these cities from the 
violence of the inundation, is anotlier argument. 
]'or as it may he presumed, that all the cities of 
Kgypt wu‘ie originally built upon artificial emi- 
nences t, raised for that purpose, so, when the 
eireumjacent soil came to be so far incieased, as 
to lie nearly upon a level with them, the inhabi- 
tants must have been obliged either to mound 
them round, or else to rebuild them. The former 

e\|)erini(‘ut 

Herod. Kuterp. J 137. Died. Sic. 1. i. p. 3u. 41- 

■f Diod. Sic. p. i23. Strab. Geogr. 1. xvli. J 3. 
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c\))erinient seems to liave been often repeated at 
Memphis ; us the want thereof may have been 
tlie reason why we are not sure at present even oi* 
the place where this iainous city was founded 
The situation likewise of the temple, in tlic citv 
of lJuhastis, is another circumstance in favour of 
lliis liypothcsis. For wlien Ihihastis was rebuilt, 
and raised hitcher, to secure it Irom the iuuiidi- 
tion, the tcmple'% for tlie beauty of it|, was h it 
standing in its primitive situation ; and hciinj- 
tlieiefoie much lower than the new huildine'^ 
the inhabitants are said to have looked doicn apn/i 
it irom every ])art of tlie city. In like manner 
Heliopolis, which Strabo tells us was built upon, 
an eminence j', is now one of the plains of Fgypb 
and annually overflowed, as 1 myself have sc'cil 
with six or eight feet of water. Neither is then' 
any descent as foimerlyfrom llabylon (r/:. tho-(' 
jiarts of it that were built under the castle) to 
the river ||, but the interjacent space is all of it 
upon a level. Upon the skirts likewise of the 
inuiulation, near the pyramids, where the sphinx 
is elected, which may be tlic model for otlier 
places, the soil, exclusive of the sand 1 ha\e 
mentioned, is there so far accumulated, thatvi{\ 
little is wanting to cover the whole body. W ith 
regard also to the exclusion of the sea (the cn- 

pclling 

* Herod. Eiit. J 13S. f Id. ibid. 

J Slrab. Geogr. 1. xvii. p. 5') 3. 

II tfii* ei7r« th [JBabyloilis] zxt Nh^V xec- 

6/}KtfrXf iti fltTo to vJa'J xvctywir- Id. 

ibid. p. 555. 
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pt'iliiig of 'Jyphoii, as it was naintd in their an- 
cient invtholot>*v), we are told that Daini-ata, 
which lies now at several miles distance from ttu* 
sea, was, in the time of St I.ewis, viz. A. 1). 1*24:1, 
a sea port town, or at a mile s distance oidy from 
ihe sea'^'; that Fooah, which three hundred yeavs 
e^o was at the mouth of the Canopic branch o(' 
I he river, is now more than seven mihs above it; 
and ui’-ain, lliat tiie lami betwixt llozetlo and 
I he sea, bas, in no longer space than forty years, 
gained half a league. Such large accessions be- 
ing continually made to the soil, would occasion 
several of tlie more ancient cities, sucli as Mau- 
soura, Daini-ata and Tinch, (for the present Kairo, 
or Ihiliylon, nr Latopolis, as it was ancientiy call- 
ed, is built in a liigher situation, out oF tlie reach 
of t-hc Nile’s inimdation), to be in the same con- 
dition with Memphis, were they not, in a gicat 
measure, secured by some neighbouring mounds f; 
and was not the stream itself at tlie same tiine 
diminished, by being conducted in so convenient 
a manner, through a number ol‘ channels, that 
c\ery part of the country may receive the !)cnclit 
of the inundation. 

1 lowevt \\ 

* Vid. Dfscrlplion de 1’ Egypte, par M. de Maillol, p. 
iV.c. The siiiuilloii of DamiaUi upon the sea coast, A. J). 1:^4 », 
seems to be confirmed by Abdollaliph, (p. 5.) who lived about 
that time. DamlaUe latiludo, quti; tst ultimus /l-^ypti terminiis, 
tst graduum triginta unius et lertim partis gradiis. Wilk-rm of 
i'vrc, A. D. 1 1()9, tells us, that Damiata u inari quasi milliario 
distabat. 

4 It was by pulling down such mounds as these, by Sultan 
Melladine, that the Cluistlaii army, then encamped near Kairo, 

'vie drowned, A,D. 1199. 
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However, it will be diflicult to determine, witii 
any exaclno.ss, what (jiuiiititv of iiiiid is thus an- 
luially left by the Nile. A late author'" makes 
it equal to a tenth part of the water; a weight 
(Ortaiidy too gicat to be buoyed up by thestieain. 
Aeeordmg to the (juantity of sediment tliat is 
precipitated in their water-jais, by rubbing tla 
sides of them with bitter almonds, the proportion 
seemed to be scarce one thirtieth part^ or about 
one (juart of wet mud to eight gallons of water 
l)iit by putting some of the same water to settu^ 
in the tube of a barometer, thirty-two inches long, 
I found the mud, when perfectly dry, to be near 
ly part f. And, as in most places that air 
oveiilowed, the water must cither entirely stag- 
uate, ov continue at least without any considu- 
aide motion, (inasmuch as it is usually admrtted 
in' sluu'cs, and kept in on every side by banks 
made for the purpose), it is probable that a pro- 
portionable 

* La vitCN'C dc cc*t accroisemerit e^t aisee a comprendre, lors- 
qu’on sc represente, que les eau\ du Nil sont si troublets et d 
bourbeuses dans le terns de raugmentaliou de cc Heuve, qne Ics 
boues et les sables sont an moins la dixieme partie de son volume 
Dt ^eriplion dc I’Egyptc, par M. Maillet, p. 103. 

f Dr Peiry disagrees^ with me in this, as being by far too 
gteat ri proportion, v;hich he makes to be only part or 
iivc diams and fiftce i grains of soil, to thirty pound weight of 
'vatcr, either evaporated or filtrated, of the Levant^ p. 2SS. 
Tliere will undoubtedly be great diffoieiice in the muddiness and 
quality of the water, according as it is taken up in the middle ot 
the channel, or near the bankN, whefe it is often disturbed, as the 
water usually is, that is brought all the day long from Bulac , 
upon camels, to Kairo. I know no other way to account for 
this difference j for that a much greater quantity than this mmt 
be left by the Nile, will appear from the next paragraph, and th ' 
following chapter. 
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portionable quantity of soil (the depth of tlie 
water being always regarded) may have been left 
upon the surface. But I am sensible, that trials 
and experiments of this kind ought to be care- 
fully examined and repeated, before any hypo- 
thesis is built upon them. 1 therefore dare pro- 
pose it only as a conjecture, that, according to 
the computation of time by the vulgar tera* 
this accession of soil, since the deluge, must 
have been in a proportion of somewhat more than 
a foot in a hundred years. 

This, though we cannot absolutely prove it, 
appears highly probable, by comparing only tlie 
present slate and condition of Kgypt with what 
it was two or three thousand years ago. For He- 
rodotus t ac(juaints us, that in the reign .of My- 
ris,*if the Nile rose to the height ol‘ eight Gre- 
cian cubits, all the land of Egypt was siillicient- 
ly watered ; but that in his time, which was not 
(piite nine hundred years after Myris, the coun- 
try required fifteen or sixteen. The addition of 
soil therefore (by supposing them to have been 
lifteen cubits only) will be seven Grecian cubits, 
or an hundred and twenty-six inches, in the space 
of nine hundred years. But at present, the river 
must rise to the height of twenty Stamboline 
cubits (and it usually rises from twenty* two to 
twenty-four) before the whole country is over- 
flowed. Kalkasendas, in his treatise of the Nile, 
acquaints us, ‘ tliat the Nile, tiom an. Hcj. 13, 

VOL. II. 2 G ‘ 1^ 

* Vi%. by folla\ving the Hebrew text. 

Herod. F.ut. J 13. 
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‘ to an. llcj. 700, had risen gradually from four, 

‘ teen, to sixteen or seventeen cubits.’ He adds 
fill tiler: ‘As for our time, (iv,:. an. Ilej. 806; 

‘ /. e. A. D. 1403) the soil is raised by the falling' 

‘ of tlie mud that is brought down with the wa- 
‘ ter; and the bridg*es' (such, we may imagine, 
as were formerly built over the canals, when the 
Nile did not rise so high) ‘ are broken down, or 
‘ covered,’ (as we may again imagine, by the aug- 
mented impetuosity or height of tlie stream); ‘ and 
‘ the Nile, by the appointment of the most high 
‘ (^d, is reduced to these three states : the in- 
' suiTicient, which is sixteen cubits more or less; 

‘ the middle, which is from seventeen to eighteen 
‘ cubits or thereabouts; and the high, which is 
‘ when it exceeds eighteen cubits ; and soim - 
‘ times it will rise to twenty.’ Since the ihiic 
therefore of Herodotus, by making twenty cubits 
only the standard, Egypt has gained two hundred 
and thirty inches of soil. And again, if we look 
back from the reign of Myris to the time of the 
deluge, and reckon that interval by the same pro- 
portion, we shall find the whole perpendicular ac- 
cession of soil, from the deluge to A. I). 17-M, to 
be five hundred indies. The land of l^g}pt 
therefore, agreeably to the icra and conjecture 
above, and reckoning by a cubit of twenty-five 
inches only, has gained forty-one feet eight inches 
of soil in 4072 years * Thus, in process of time, 
the whole country may be raised to such a height, 

that 

* Vh. by reckomng according to Mr Bedford’s Tables, from 
the Deluge to A. D. 1721, the year when I was in Egypt. 
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that the river will not be able to ovevtlow it ; and 
Eoypt conseijueutly, from being the most fertih*, 
will, for want of tliis annual inundation, become 
one of the most l)arrcn parts of thcuniveise '. 
The objections tliat have been made to thi', hy- 
pothesis will be hereafter ev)nsidere(l. 

However, among the many doubts and diiheid- 
ties that have been already mentioned, or may 
he hereafter raise<l u])on this subject, there will 
always be room to make this very just and im- 
portant observation, that if Herodotus had duly 
considered the ammal increase of the soil, and 
carried back his remarks a thousand y^ars beyond 
the time of Myris, lie eoidd not liave given the 
least credit to that long succession of dynasties )', 
which make up the Egyptian history. For since, 
acTording to Ins own reilections, Egypt is the en- 
tire, tliough gradual gift of the Nile, there must 
have been a time (and that not long before the 
period last mentioned) when it was cither of tlu‘ 
same l>arren nature with the deserts that surround 
It, or else that it must have been quite covered 
witli water; conse(pieutly, then* could have l)een 
no habitable country for these pretended princes 

to 

Macri/i, In Ills account of the Nile, has this observjlion ; 

* If Eoypt,’ says he, ‘ should not receive a sufficient quanli- 
‘ ty of moisture from the gradual incieasc and rising of the Nile, 

‘ and the water retire from it afterwaids, by the beginnii\g of 
‘ seed-time j the country would be entirely ruined, and the inha- 
‘ bitants would perish with hunger.’ 

f Herod EiU. J 43. & 145. 'I’he like account we have in 
Diodorus, 1.1. p. 13. & 15. p. dS. At the same time he ac- 
knowledges, that the Egyptians boast of astronomical observa- 
tious ctx-i^-Aiy, p. 51.) from an incredible number of ycais. 
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to have reigned over. Our historian himself sup- 
poses it to have been originally an arm of the 
sea; and the time, pretty nearly, when it was so, 
he had learnt from the Egyptians, who assuicd 
him, that Menes* was the first king who reign- 
ed in the world ; that in his time, all Egypt, e\ 
cept the country of Thebes, was one contiinK'(i 
morass ; and that below the Lake ot Mj lis, no 
part of the present land appeared. Now, as .Mencs 
or Osirisf was the same with Mizraim, the son ol 
Cham J;, the first planter of Egypt, as all thi 
foregoing circumstances so well agree with tin 
Mosaic account of the Hood, and ol' the disjai 
sion of mankind after it, Herodotus does heiein 
confirm the very truth and ceitainty of the Senp- 
ture chronology, and at the same time overtiuous 
the authority of all tlnise exuavaganl annals am' 
antiquities that were so much boasted of by the 
Egyptians I!. 


* Herod. Eut. f II. 

f Vid. Shuckford Connect, vol.i. p. 205. J Gen. x. fi. 

11 Horodotus, always too credulous with regard to these boasi 
ed antiquities of the Egyptians, insists likewise that 
was much earlier received by them, than by the Syrians ot 
Isestine, i. c. the Hebrews, or Israelites ; for the Philistines them- 
selves, who were originally Egyptians, and gave name to tlie 
country, were uncircumcised. Now, by considering Gen. xlv. I -• 
in the original text, agreeably to the Hebrew dicUon and brevi- 
ty of expression, we may receive one plausible argument, w i> 
Herodotus may be equally mistaken in this assertion, tor tlm 
rabbinical cammcnlalors observe upon this verse, (wine ne 
translate. ZIW hMd your eyes see, and the eyes of mybrotha 
Benjamin, that it it my mouth that speaketh unto you), that Jowp ■' 
gave the patriarchs therein three proofs of his being their bro- 
ther. The first was the token of circumcision, peculiar at tn.|i 
time (as thev affirm) to the family of Abraham, which he is 
*' bUppOi>CQ 
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SECTION IV. 

Some additional Proofs and C 'onjcctures conemiino; 
the Augmentation which Egypt receives annuol/ij 
from the Nile. 

TiiouGH.it .seems to be i’aiily proved and col- 
loetcd, as W(dl iVom the tbrej^oing section, as 
fiom the (juotalions wliieli linisii the di.ssertatiun 

eoneerninu; 

supposed lo have discovered, by uofoUbn;; bis garnjcnt whilst 
they stood near and bidding them rcg.ird it. Beholif^ says 
he, your eyes see, by lliis token, that I am no sltangcr, but ot’ the 
lineage ot Abraham. And then, lo shew that he was not de- 
scended from Ishmacl, he lays down for his second ptoof, the near 
sesemblancc of his own features to those ot his brother Benjamin, 
v\ho was born of the same mother. i\nd behold, continues he, 
///e (or countenance j of my brot/ur Benjamin, how neaily 

they resemble my own. 'I'hc third proof was his language j 
Moreover, he adds, it is my mouth that speaketh unto you. For he 
had now begun to talk with them in their own tongue, having 
hitherto conversed with them in the .strany^e lanjruaye he had learnt 
by an interpreter. We may add some fuithcr light and authori- 
ly to this exposition, by the following obseivatioiis j <01%. fiist, 
‘that notwithstanding he had already told xhem he was Joseph, 
(ver. lU) yet this must undoubtedly have appeared (o lleuben, in 
I'articular, to have been altogether impossible*, in as miuh as he 
had all along understood, that Joseph iiad been devoured by^vild 
h/easts. It must seem no less improbable to the rest. For as 
they were loo conscious of their having sold him to the Ishmacl- 
ites, who were generally employed in the exchange ot merchan- 
dise from one distant place to another, they could not entertain 
the least imagination of his being the second person in Fgypt *, 
or even that he should he a settled inhabitant of that kingdom. 
Besides all this, the Egyptian dress, and fifteen years difierence 
in his age since his brethren saw him, wlien he w’as then a youth 
only, would occasion such an alteration in his rv. 1 as migiit 
well demand, in the present surpil/e they weu ■ . some further 
proof than this bare declaration, that he was jo t ph. Secondly, 
His appealing, after he ii ul addresstd hunself lo them all, to the 
single testimony of Benjamin, how Mipeiior a token soever it 

may 
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concerning the ancient situation of Memplns, 
tliat Kgypt in general, no less than that city in 
particnlur, must have sufl’ered great alterations, 
and received con.iiderable augmentations from 
I he Nile; yet the arguments and matters ot’lact 
there 111 ged and alleged, do not ap|)ear to ha\e 
been suriieiently clear and evident to the hvarned 
author of The Description of the Enst\ And as a 
proper regard ought to be paid to the sentiments 
and observations of a curious gentleman, who 
has been upon the spot, and wlio has said every 
thing, I presume, that can be urged against my 
hypothesis, a, candid and impartial examination 
of hi ) reasonings and objections thereupon, may 
possibly clear uj) tiie present diiTigiilties, and eon- 

seijueiitly 

may be interpreted, of Joseph’s peculijir regard and affection .for 
Benjamin, yet it could not in this light, and upon this occasion, 
be of the least moment or consequence ; nay, it seems rather to 
have been altogether incongruous and absurd. For Benjamin 
^vas only a child when Joseph was sold into Egypt *, consequent- 
ly it would have been improper to have called upon him as an 
evidence, who could not be capable, at such an age, of retaining’ 
the least notion or remembrance of Joseph’s person. Thirdly, 
foseph’s mvy to go out, (ver. I.) and praying his 

t'u'ihrrn lo co/nr nvar him, (ver. 4.) should* insirfuate, that he had 
HM'ielhlng to impart to them of secrecy and importance, wliith 
wi, not to be rxposed to the ridicule, or wanton curiosity of the 
mciiTuniciscd Egyptians. Olheiwise there appears to be no- 
tjiing in this w'hole narration, which is told with so much elegance 
anci simplicity, that could in any manner offend, or which indeed 
wnuld not raiher have excited the greatest pleasure and satisfar- 
tiwn in the Egyptians. For we learn, (ver. Iff.) that as soon a^ 
it ivas known that Jo^epICs brethren %vere come, it pleased Pharaoh 
well, and all hi\' servants. 

It seems to be implied also, Jer. ix. 25, 2b. that the Egyptians 
were not cirrumciscd at the time when that prophet lived, vix-. 
fV?0 or lifO year, before Clnist, which was not 200 years before 
1 (erodotus riourished and wrote his hlotory. 
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.veqiiently put an end to all disputes upon this 
uihjoct for the future. Now it is alloucd by this 
iiutlior, (vol. i. p. 3y.) that ‘ the Nile, by over- 
‘ flowing of JMeuiphis, might bury or cover it over 
‘ with UHid, as if such a place had never been.’ 
And that the mud of the Nile is capable of bring- 
ing about such or greater revolutions, appears 
lioin the depth of live feet, which he tells us 
()). 1100.) ‘ is left behind it every year in the Mi- 
‘ kcas.’ Nay, the (juautity of mud brought down 
liy the Nile, aj)pcaicd to be so very extraordinary 
to IJorodotus "', that he supposes the Ued Sea, 
j)rovided the Nile was turned into it, would, in 
the space of twenty thousand years, be filled up 
by it. 

Now, if the Nile lias the property of lodging 
its sediment in one place, why may it not have 
the like property of lodging it in others.^ And if 
the Nile has accumulated soil at one time, why 
not successively, even to this day? And though 
the soil annually lodged upon the surface in these 
Litter ages, may, from smaller depths of the stag- 
nating water, be gradually diminished, yet still, 
where the Nile is admitted, and of a sufficient 
height to overflow, there will always be some 
proportional sediment left behind, and conse- 
quently the land must be always increasing. 
When therefore the Nile, by thus raising and 
augmenting its banks, {i.e. the whole tract of 

land 

* E/ m iiiXnru ro o (i tvtov rot 

rt fitt xuhvet fionof utry mof yf mut ; 

iffrod. p. 104. 
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land which it overflows), is at length confined 
and collected within its own channel, and there- 
by heconies incapable of preparing the adjacent 
plains for tillage, by overflowing them, the event 
and consequence seems to be very apparent; 
lliat, for want of this annual inundation, (as there 
are no former and latter rains, as in otlier coun- 
tries), Egypt, from being the most fertile, by be- 
ing overflowed, must, as I have asserted, become 
the most barren part of the universe for Vvant of 
it. I do not indeed say that this will happen in 
our times; J was only to shew the possibility of 
it in some future generations. 

Yet, notwithstanding it is granted in several 
places by this gentleman that considerable ad- 
ditions 

* * There are some grounds to think, that the soil of Egypt 
' has risen some years near half an inch, without considering 
^ what is carried away of the produce of the earth. For on the 
‘ banks of the Nile, I observed that the soil was in several strata, 
‘ or cakes, of about that thickness.’ Descript. of the Easty p. 25t). 
‘ Nothing certain can be said as to the rise of the soil j for these 
‘ banks being high, posably their strata of earth might be made 
‘ only at the time of such inundations [they could be made at no 

* other] as overflowed those banks, where we are tp suppose [but 

* for wlral reason the sediment must have been greater than in 
‘ the ordinary overflow. It is possible also, that this might not be 

* the sediment of one year.’ p. 251. ‘ The ground rising pro- 
‘ portionably at the sea and cve^ where else.’ p. 198. * The 

* soil of Egypt, except what additions it has ‘received ftom the 

* overflow of the Nile, is naturally sandy.’ p. 197. * It is salf, 

‘ or nitre', and the rich quality of the earth, which is the sedi- 
‘ mm of the water of the Ntle^ that makes Egypt so fertile.’ ibid. 
‘ A cubit more of water might be necessary to overflow the land'j 

* plentifully before Petronius’s time, than what was in Hcrodo- 

* tos’s^ the earth being risen, arid the canals made.’ p. 252. ‘ The 

* ground has risen seven feet and an half at Hcli(q)oli8.’ p. 25. 

* The ground is so much risen, that I could not come to any 
‘ certainty with regard to the height of their pfllars.* p. 215. 

‘The 
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ilitioiis liave been, and ar^still making to the 
soil, yet it is urged, (p. ‘j/). i/jid.) that ‘ by the 
‘ l)Cipctual falling of the stony j)articles, brought 
' down with the Nile, the channel itself rises in 
‘ proportion to its banks.’ And besides (il'id.) 
that ‘ great (juantiti s oi'soil are actually uasied 
' or carried away by the crop;’ ami still (p. 

^ provided the lands did rise so high in Lower 
lygyptas not to be oveiilowed, the\ would only 
' be in the same condition with the people of 
^ ll^pper Kgvj)t, who are obliged to raise the 
‘ water by art.’ Ihcse are tee principal (jhjec- 
lions which are advanced against tiuS part of inv 
liypothcsis. 

Now', with regard to the last objection, it may 
be ohservc'<l of Egypt, as wa‘ll as of all other 
countiies, that where tiiey are not, in some .v iv 
ur other, w'atcred and leficshcd, they must of 
course be barren, and inca[mble of piothicing 'iny 
ciop. This wm have conlirmeil by Sti\j)o\ ^vno, 
m describing the course of the Nile Irom Llni- 
opia to Egypt, tells us, ‘ that all those parts w eie 
‘ inhahited which were o\ erllow'ed by the Nile: 

' hut w’heie the lauds were too highj or hfy out of 
< 0 ) 1 .. II. L' n ‘ tin 

‘ 'rile pillars ()1 Hadjar Silcili fwliicli is built on a rock, and 
♦ ihcretbrc without the reach of tlic NilfJ are the only columns 
‘ 1 saw to the bottom.’ p. 2J7. 

* Koiva f^iv yx^ rnx kxi rxuTm rn 'Tjj evvi^^u xui v7it^ uv- 

Tiiv Tjj^ ruv AtSioTTUv 0 NetXoi ‘jrx^XiK-.vx'^n, ttoXi^uv t6 xurx' xxr.t 

xxt Tar xurot to fiovov to kx^utto- 

fAtVOV IJI TOi; 7r?,riUUV^(a^lf to J VT<^5'§<0I' XXt UiTiOt^OVt^Hf TH piwitfltiog 

uoiKnTO¥ uxti^aiSiv hi^iuv Kxi iti'j xvrni xvv^^ixv. dlrah. 

t^h‘0t>r. I. xvii. p. 5tl. Can iL Tmadjw without 

Job vlii. 11. 
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^ the reach of the inuiiclalioti, there tliey wcie 
^ barren and uninhabited for want of watcu/ Nei- 
ther am I speaking of what may be done by ar- 
tificial means and contrivances, such as Stral)o ^ 
may be supposed to describe in the time oi‘ Pt - 
tronius; such likewise as are at present made use 
of in the Upper Egypt. I am speaking of the 
conse(iuences, which, without these assistances, 
must naturally attend a country that is dcstiuile 
of all manner of refreshment from sliovers or in- 
undations; such as this author acknowledge^ 
the Upper Egypt to be at thi>. time. Eor it is a 
matter of fact, that the greatest pait of the Tp 
per Egypt, by lying too higli to be legulaily 
overflowed by the Nile, is able to produce little 
or nothing at all ibr the sustenance t)f mankind, 
except such portions of it, as arc kept eonst'anl- 
ly watered, as lie hirnscH' has observed, by tlir 
immense laliour and contrivance of the inhalii- 
tants. 

As then it is agreed by us bothf, that all Egypt 
is, or has been, at one time or other, the gradual 

gift 

* ‘H 3s TTi^i TOK TTtretfAW v^styfiXTeiU, tothtov, otrev t>j i'ri- 

fitXnx vtKxv rr.v ipva-nf. <Pvm yee^ xXnovx xagwov, KUt ‘proria-^cn^x 

fixXXdV. 3s xxt « t« 'TtTx^H 7rA«ai 5roT<^« yuK, 

xXX' ») i'XifiiXHX TToXXXKtf, KXt TJJ5 (^vnaii 67r<A«‘7r»o-»j5, %x% 

xxTX rxf tXxrim uvxoxtreig roff-xvTKv 7roTiT.%vx{ yuv, orr,v tv rtv /xu^ein, 
^tx TS T6IV ^io^vyafVf xxt rm Ttx^x-^uxxrm. 'Etti yvv taiv wgo 

JJfr^Aiviif ^^ey»v >) fttytfti fitv nv xxt xvx^xff-ti, ivtxx t7rt rirtrx^itr- 

xx/hxx xviCxmv o NwAej* itvtxx 3’ tv oxtu^ avvi^xm A/^w#?! Etc 

txtivH 3f d^xvxcq TDi Mtxx ftotev TrXti^xa-xvrtf vvix,^( ra 

NfsAV ft-iyts'n 11V n xxt oktu Trcn fiovcv TrXti^arxvrpSf 

k 3«5 Strab. 1. xvii. p. 542. 

I See the rpiotations from this author, p. 240-1. 
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gift of the Nile, this hypothesis which I main- 
tain, supposes no other ciiange and alteration to 
happen, in process of time, to the plains about 
Memphis and the Lower Egypt, than what have 
already happened to the Upper*; agreeably to 
its higher antiquity, and to the longer course of 
ages, that the Nile has been bestowing its bounty 
upon it. The present state and condition there- 
fore of the Upper Egypt, is so far from being an 
objection, that it proves the very point in dis- 
pute ; VIZ. that the Nile, in a term of years, may 
so tar accumulate its soil upon the adjacent plains 
of the Lower Egypt, as it hath already done in 
the Upper, that it will not be capable to overilow 
them. 

As to the other objections, we may even dis- 
pute the very facts upon which they are founded, 
for, as to the first, it can hardly be admitted that 
any of the original stony particles, bnnight dow'u 
from Ethiopia by the Nile, slioukl be so stiongly 
buoyed up by the stieam, as not to subside a long 
time before their arrival at the Cataracts. Nei- 
ther could any further accession of stony parti- 
vle.^, that should be engaged afterwards by the 
stream, either in passing by these Cataracts, or 
the sandy islands that lie in its course afterwards, 
continue long to be supported, let the stream be 

never 

* This Is even acknowledged hy the author of the Description 
of the East. ‘ At that time,’ says he, ‘ before the canals 
‘ were made, and when Lower Kgypt was a morass, the upper 

* parts of Kgypt might he overflowed, and receive that acccs- 

* slon of a rich soil, which makes it so Iruitful,’ vol. i, p. 1*^7, 
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never . bO rapid and violent. They, from tlici 
own weiglit and specific gravity, must either he 
dropped of course as soon as the extraordinary 
rapidity of the current ceases, or else they nmsl 
l)(‘ lodged innnediately at the very foot of tliose 
May rocks, or along the skirts of those very 
islands, from whence they may he supposed to 
have been thus violently rubbed off and obtain- 
ed. 

Nay, it may well he imagined, (liat the hecK of 
rivers, panicularly those wliieh, like the Nile, aie 
of a rapid nature, do rather grow lower tlian rise 
or increase. For their bottoms being constantly 
distil r])ed, by the violent motion and friction of 
the current, one particle of sand or gravel must 
impel another, till the velocity of the stieain 
abates, or till these ])articles meet with some ini- 
pcdimeiit or obstruction. And this may be tli(‘ 
cause why rivers arc generally the deepest in then 
middle channel, because the current is there tin 
strongest. It may be tlie cause likewise, why 
eddies, yvhirlpools, the immediate outlets from 
mills, sluices, kc. are usually of great dcptiis , 
because the stream, in these cases, plunges itj^i lf 
here with greater violence, and putting thereby 
the neighbouring particles of sand and gravel in 
motion, protrudes tliem before it. It is owing 
also to the same impulsive force and action, that 
the ordinary depths of rivers are deeper in sonu* 
places than in others, the deeper being usually 
succeeded by flats and shallows, whitlier these 
loose sandy particles are driven; and where they 

remain 
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remain quiet and undisturbed, till the next inun- 
dation. 

Of the same nature and origin likew ise are the 
bars, as they arc called, of rivers ; which are a 
like collection of sand and gravel, forced down 
by the impetuosity of the stream, till, upon their 
nearer approach to the sea^ they become them* 
elves retarded, and the more weighty coiitouls 
of them stopped aiid acicsted, by the heavier co- 
lumn of the s(*a-v. ater, oi by the more violent, 
and superior force and activity of its waxes. As 
tlie mouths of tlie Nile therefore, aiul particular- 
ly the Canopic, which is the largest, are remark- 
ably incommoded with banks of tins kind, which 
render the navigation oftentimes exceedingly 
dangerous, there is no small probability, that iUe 
bed* of the Nile must be so far from receiving 
any annual increase, as it is objected, fioin these 
stony })iirticlcs, that it must be a considerable 
loser, by such large contributions of them as arc 
I'onstantly accumulated at those pkices. As to 
the mud, properly so called, it seems to make 
little or no pait.of these obstructions; for, ])cing 
Itself of a light nature, and easily buoyed up by 
the stream, it is visibly carried oif into the sea, 
to the distance of several leagues, where it is lay- 
ing a foundation for future accessions to tlu' laud 
oi’ Kgypt. 

Besides, if tlic bed of the Xilc was raised by 
the subsiding of the stmix partich’s brought along 
with the stream, the like would hapj)cn to all li* 
vers, ill proportion to their imiddiness Because 

if. 
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it may be presumed, tliat tlie mud buoyed up hy 
rivers, is all of the same light nature and consis- 
tence, however it may accidentally dilFer in eo 
lour or other respects. As then there arc few oi 
no rivers, but. what arc nuuldy in some degree cn 
other ; and not only so, but aie at some seasons, 
for several days or weeks together, no less inud(l\ 
than tile Nile; why should not they, by preeipi- 
tating the stony particles (provided there werr 
any) of their miuf have the like ])ropcrty of rai 
sing their beds and channels f We need not in 
deed insist upon their receiving equal aiigmenta 
lions with the bed of the Nile; it is enough in 
the present (juestion if they receive any at all, in 
as mueh as this, let it have been annually never s(.‘ 
small and ineonsideiahle, yet, in process of time, 
and in the course of four thousand years, (reck- 
oning Irom the deluge, or the beginning of ri* 
\ers), must have become visible and apparent 
])Ut notwitlistanding tlic want of tliat annual in- 
crease and addition to their banks, which the 
Nile can boast ol‘ (and wh.creby it keeps up, as 
is prctciided, the balance betwixt the quantity ni' 
water and the capacity of the channel that is to 
convey it), nothing of this kind has been obsci- 
ved in the Danube, the Rhine, the Hiames, oi 
any other noted river. These have always conti- 
nued the same ; their channels still contain the 
same (piantity of water, which they may origi- 
nally be su])posed to liave done, and except upon 
extraordinary rains, and tlie floods and inunda- 
tions consCfjuent tlicrcupon, are never known to 

be 
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Ik* loo iiill or ovcrclKirgccl. A\’hcicas, luul there 
been any gradual additions made by these means 
to their beds, tliesc veiy beds must have been 
gradually lillcd up, and their streams eouset|ueiit* 
ly wouUl have been gradually e\elud(‘d ; ami be 
iiig* thus excluded, and thereby under no coniine- 
jnent, they would long ago have converted all 
their adjacent plains into lakes or marshes. 

But it is lurther uigcd, that, j>H)vided the Nile 
should lodge any considerable (juantity ol* sedi- 
ment upon the* surface, yet ‘ a great |);irt of it 
• would be eairied off annually by the crop or 
' produce of the soil.' Yet, it nu>y be leplied, 
tliat if the whole of it is not carried oif, that 
which remains will still contril)ute, thougii in a 
smaller di*gree, to the supposed augnientalion. 
By. this means indeed the operation will he slow- 
er, though no less sure and certain upon that ac- 
count. Bor the precise lime when this augmen- 
tation is to be brouglit about, is not disputed ; 
but whether such an augmentation will liappea 
at all. And that tlicre is and has been an aug- 
mentation, which conscipicntly may, and proba- 
bly will continue, is e\eu aelvnowledged by this 
author, as well as proved in the foregoing chaj)- 
tcr Ijttlc stre.^s theudbre can be laid uj)on 
this oljection, wliieh does not deny the laet, but 
^\\y retards the ]jrogress ot it. 

It aj)pcars, bv several experiments j, that earth, 
commonly so called, or mould, is very little con- 
cerned 

» Not.*, p. 240-1. 

I* Vid. JVurh' abridged, vol. iii. p. 282, &c. 
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lU’nicd in vrgrtation, water being t!ie priiwipa,, 
and in effect the only agent ; a ceitain genial 
and pioper warmth being still siipj)C)sed to aecoin- 
]Kin\ it. Tor, that water alone ]na\ be sufficient 
tor this |)iiipose appc'ars fiom hence, that ‘ fiuiii 
‘ it, sait ^ s])irit, caith, and even oil, ina> be pro- 
‘ duced.’ And again I', ‘ fair w ater may, by the 
‘ seminal principle of mint, pompions, and otliei 
‘ vegetables, be com cited into bodies answerable 
‘ to their seeds.’ And .igiin j, ‘ in plants of tin 
‘ various corpuscles found in the llvpiors of the 
‘ earth, and ag'itated by tlie heat of tin* sun and 
^ air, those that liappen to he ('omniensurate to 
‘ ilu^ pores of the loot, are iinjadled into it, oi 
‘ iud)il)('d l)y it, and thence com eyed to otlu'i 
‘ ])a:‘ls of the tree, in form of sap, whi('!i |)a,->sing; 
' through new stiainers, iveei\'es the idteiatioiis 
' ixapdsite to liieir eon\'eL'.ion into wood, i)aik, 
' leaves, blossoms, fruit, tS:ef IW tliis aoeonnt, 
the greatest tree wastes no more of the earth oi 
soil wherein it glows, tlian the smallest thistle, 
tlie earth serving all along as a pioper support, 
defence, or covering only for the root ; or else, 
as a eoma'iiienl strainer and corieetor of tlie nu- 
tritive and \(‘getative tluid. 

Xay, upon a siii)posilioii tl^at some vegetative 

particles 

* Roylc’^ Works abridged, vol. iii. p. e87. 2P3. 

f- Id. ibid. p. lb). 

t Id. vol. i. p. 1 in. Vid. Pbilosoph. Transact, vol. xxxvii. 
p MS. ^vhert: bulbs .irc said not to grow so well in muddy wa- 
ter as in clear. 'The known experiment of raising sallads, &c. 
unon flannel, ^c. shews how little concern earth has to do in vc- 
LjCCi'.ion. 
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particles were lodged in this sediment, (and we 
will suppose a great many), yet how inlinitcly 
MiKill must they be, to enter into these roots, and 
tn be conveyed through these delicate strainers? 
They, of wliat subtile substance soever they inav 
(•(insist, are rather the objects of our reasoning 
fi( ultics, than of the eye or the touch ; and eon- 
'•cijoently, what loss or consumj)tion soever may 
he made of them, it will scarce, if at all hv per- 
eeived in that gicat mass of matter from w1kiu:c 
they were secreted. 

‘ But we see,' as these objections are conti- 
nued, (|). !2dl.) that ‘ the ground visilily sinks 
‘ wliere vegetables arc produced and taken away, 

‘ and there is no accession of matter.’ It must 
indeed be acknowledged, that every plant pluck- 
ed up by the root, and every tree dug out of the 
ground, will leave some cavities and traces be- 
hind them; but we must, at the same time, deny 
the consequence that is here drawn from these 
a[)|)caranecs. Bor tliese holes and cavities, whe- 
ther they l)e small or great, are not matle by a 
pro])ortionable (juantity of earth or soil, or vege- 
tative matter (if that will make more lor the pur- 
pose), which may lui\e been gradually taken up 
and consumed by these j)lant.s. They are made 
hy the gradual accretion and expansion oi their 
loots, which, like so main wedges, force them- 
selves into the adjacent soil, loam or gaavel ; 
ohliging it thereby to (|uit its native situation, 
and, from lying naturally in a more loose and 
qpen texture, to become^ more close and com- 

voL. n. 1 pressed 
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pressed. No earth consequently can be lost ov 
consumed by this expansion of their roots ; it be 
comes only, by these means, more crowded and 
compact. 

Nay, so far is it from being a matter of fart, 
that ^ the ground visibly sinks where vegetables 
‘ grow, without some new accession of matter’ 
be made to it, that the contrary, 1 presume, will 
be found by observation ; and for one instanee 
where it takes place, (wliich if there sliould, may 
perhaps be easily accounted for some other way), 
there are numbers of others where the ground is 
either higher, or at least upon a level w ith what 
lies contiguous to it. 

In the produce of the lesser kind of vegeta- 
bles, such as grass and corn, no less than of the 
greater, such as shrubs and trees, the ground has 
probably continued much in the same liciglil 
wherein it was left a little after the deluge. Or 
rather, from the rotting and corrupting of tlic 
roots, stalks leaves, &c. it may, in some places, he 
a little raised and augmented ; in so mucli, that 
the very curious and learned Kudbeckius from 
the consideration of these and such like occa- 
sional accessions of soil, has attempted to esti- 
mate the age and anti([uity of this terraqueous 
globe. Where the ground is manured, there it 
must still rise higher than by this natural pro- 
cess; because the more subtle and volatile parti- 
cles of it can at most be concerned in vegetation, 

wdiile 

* 01. Rudbeckii Atlantica sive Manbeim, 1. 1 . c. 6. Non- 
velles dc la repub. dcs lettres, mois de Janv. 1085. 
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wlille the infinitely greater share of grosser par- 
ticles arc left behind. 

And that very little, or nothing at all of the 
real soil, the ancient and primogenial covering of 
this globe, is carried olF by plants and vegetables, 
appears from comparing the present state of the 
plains of Africa, with what they were in former 
ages. For these are never manured ; yet the same 
fertility in the soil, and the like plenty and abun- 
dance that have been recorded of their crops, for 
above these two thousand ycais, continue to this 
day. Now, if the nature of vegetables was such 
as to make the ground they grow ilpon ‘ both 
‘ liollower and lower, by gradually wasting and 
‘ consuming it,’ Africa by this time would have 
been drained of its whole stock, and nothing 
couUl have remained of this rich and fruittul 
country, but a barren substratum of clay or gra- 
vel. 

Having therefore removed the force of these 
objections, 1 shall proceed to the examination ol 
others. Now, one of the piincipal arguments 
which I have advanced for that annual increase 
which is supposed to have been made to the Land 
of Egypt, was taken from Herodotus, who tells 
us, (pAit. p. IOj.) that, ‘ in the time of Myris, 

‘ eight cubits at least (to were recjuircd to 

^ water the country ; but, in his time, scarce nine 
‘ hundred years afterwards, [sixteen orj fitteen at 
‘ least wti'c ncccssury.’ The land there- 

fore, as I conjecture, must have received seven 
Grecian cubits of inciease, in that space ol time. 

The 
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The wliole scope of Herodotus’ reasoning, both 
in this and in other places of tlie Euterpe, is to 
this purpose ; not only to shew the actual and 
the general increase, but even, in some measure, 
tlie very proportion and quantity of this amnia! 
increase. And of this, the matters of fact rela- 
ted above, are, as he calls them, xc^i tk-, 

‘ a strong proof or evidence with regard to 
‘ this country.' For if he had not preserved all 
along a great regard to this gradual increase, 
which was the very foundation of wliat he \\\v’ 
contending lor — that Egypt was tlie gil’t of the 
Nile, lie never could, from such a long detail and 
induction of particulars as are there enumeraied, 
have at length concluded tluit Egyiit, by ‘ he- 
^ ing raised, in this manner, too high to he over- 
‘ (lowed, and no rain falling upon it, the inlialii- 
^ tants must starve and perish witli hunger.’ 

But it is further objeeted, (]). v'jI.) that ‘ tlie 
‘ eight cubits [above mentionedj, are to be un 
^ derstood of tlie addition only that is to be made 
‘ to tlie Nile, at the time of its overflow ; hiif 
‘ that the sixteen or fifteen cubits are to he taken 
' for the whole deptli of the river, from the tnp 
‘ to the bottom.’ Whereas, Herodotus’ words 
will bear no such interpretation. Ijccause, in the 
first part of the above-cited quotation, it is 
9 TOTlCf^lOi fTTI OKTU TO tXet^i^ov, ’U'llCJl tllC river 

arises, or comes, to eight cubits at least ; and, in the 
latter, « inKoiitiKU mniKaktiK* o 

TTATXftOf, unless the river ascends to sLctcen or JiJtecn 
cubits at least ; where the same meaning is con- 
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vcyeil in them both; rcrxfio; ixfloi uiul tomtits xuiii 
iiicaiiing, one and the other, the \vliolc and the 
absolute, not the partial or relative depth or ri- 
biiig of the Nile. Nay, if either of the words 
could be sui)pose(l to mean the quantity of the 
periodical rising, or tiie addition that is made to 
the ordinary height of the river at the time of 
the overflow^, it would be tmcc^n; whieli may iii» 
deed seem to coiwey some idea or hint of this 
kind. Had rheretbre, instead of been 
joiiicd to tlie ei^h/ cubits^ as it is (unfoi tuuately 
for this arginiieiit) joined to tliC JiliceUj it would 
have been an objection, specious enough indeed, 
though by no means leconcilcable to the whole 
scope and tenor of the context. 

It is objected again, (ibid.) that Ilcrodotcis’ ac- 
count of ' sixteen and eight cubits cannot be 
‘ well accounted for on any supposition, unless 
' uc suppose that the canals were cut after xMy- 
' ris‘ time, and so made a greater rise of the 
' Nile, (/. e. from eight to sixteen cubits) neees- 
‘ saiy,’ Jhit surely, as such an extraordinary in- 
crease, from eight to sixteen cubits of water, 
could not be brought about at once, so neither 
was it at this time necessary. For in this iniiint 
state, as we may call it, of Egyi^t, when the 
main channel was of a greater bicadth, and the 
inundations were at once both more extensive; 
and uninterrupted, thceii^ht cubits at least, which 
are here recorded to be the standard, may be well 
supposed to have been suhicient, at that tinu*, 
for the exigencies of the country. And ii eight 

cubits 
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cubits at least weir necessary, a lesser beii>iit 
would not liave occasioned a jnolitablc iniiiida- 
liou ; and a much greater would not have hevw 
re(iuired. So that the land of Kgypt, in this low 
and early condition of it, during the reign of 
Afyris, might he sufficiently refreshed hy an in- 
iindation of eight cubits, as one of sixteen (twelve 
feet at least above the supposed level of the 
ground at that time) must have been highly de 
trimental and destructive. If J'lgypt then, ac 
cording to this account, had always continued 
the same (as the (juantily of water brought down 
by ihe Nile I'.as, one year with another, been the 
very same), neither had there Ixrn, since the tiiiu' 
of -MmIs, any successive accessions of soil mad( 
to its banks, eithei in their height or breadtli ; 
these eight cubits of water would have still con- 
tinued to he the standard of i)lent\, and the If a 
I'fia All(fb '^\ to this very day. 

I>('sides, the cutting of canals, which is heie 
alleged, would be attemled with a considerable 
loss of water in the main stream. Instead there- 
fore of the Nile's rising upon an alteration nt 
this nature fVoni eight to sixteen cubits, the veiy 
reverse would certainly have happened. For the 
depth of the main stream being reduced by these 
contril)ution.s, to seven we will suppose, or a Icss- 
ei number of cubits, (v/:. in ])roporti()n to th.e 
capacity of these canals, and the uses for which 
they were intended), the river would actually 
ha\e become lower than the land may be well 

supposcfl 


* Sec above, p. 226 . 
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supposed to luive been at that time ; and consc- 
(juently it would not have been able to overflow 
il. 

In the diai^ram, (p. the annual s\K:ecssions 
of strata left by tlu' sediment of the Nile, are all 
of tlieiji sup[)osed to be upon a level; eonse(]ueut- 
ly, the wliole Laml of Kg\ pt, from the river to 
{be utmost (‘xtent of the inundation, must be so 
likewise. Tor as all fluids preserve a bori/oul.il 
situation ^ the sediment, wjiieb falls and is pie- 
cipitated from them, must, avteris paribus^ do the 
like. Unless* the inundation therefore should be 
obstrueUd by some means or other from doinji; 
its office, the like eflects must be ecpially produ- 
ced in all parts. It does not seem probable there- 
fore, that ' tlie land of Kgypt j' should have a 

‘ giaclual 

» ^qua dicta, quod ,supcrfi( ics ejus ii^qualls sit. Hinc et (itjuur 
ajipcllatiun, quia u'qiialilcr surbutu csl. hulor. 

‘ It is rcmarhahlc, tlial llic trround is lowest i^ should 

‘ be, otherwise there is I'.o aiilithcs's) near all other rivers which 
‘ are siqij'liod froui rivuUu *, but as no svalt r lalls into the 
‘ In its i)assa;:;e tinou-h this coiuUiv, l»Mt, on the cnnlrary as il is 
‘ necessary tliat this river should oveillow the country, and the 
‘ water of it be conveyed by canaU io all parts, especially when 
‘ the waters abate, so it * secinr^'l vuihlc to wc, that the Land (d 
‘ rU'-ypl is lower at a distance from the Nile, than it is near it j 
^ and 1 imasined, that in most parts it appeared to have a j^radiial 
‘ descent from the Nile to the hills.’ Dneript. of the hast 
p. l‘)9. * The Nile need not be so high overtlovving by I le 

‘ banks of tbc canal, on the sup/mition that the ground is low tr 
‘ at a distance fiom the river.’ tbhl. p. J30. ‘ Canals being madir 
‘ it was not a bad Nile, though -two cubits lower than the bad 
‘ Nile of Herodotus, because a less height made it to ovcrlio’v m 
‘ as the banks of the canals wcie lower than tlic 

‘banks of the river,’ Ihid. p. 23:2. ‘ As they have dikes to 

‘ keep the water out ot the eanaU, till the proper time come Io 
‘ let it in, so they have tajulilvanct s to keep it in some canals al- 
’ ' ‘ ICT 
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‘ gradual descent from the main river to the foot 
‘ of the mountains on cacli side.’ I'ln^ we m.is 
rather sus|)ect to be a ^eapio Tims tliaii a mau 
ter of fa(^t. 

]’or this inc(|uality in the surface could not he 
occasioned (for the reasons just now alleged) hy 
the more general and total inundations, such as 
liappened in the earlier ages, when the Nile was 
neither bounded nor confined hy mounds or ca- 
nals, and when tlie whole Land of l\gV|U was 
‘Tctju, one continued plain, as Jleiodotus ex- 
presses it. Neither could this iiie((iiality he in- 
troduced by 'the partial or distril)ulive imiiida- 
tions, as we may call them , such as were nia(h‘ 
at, and after tlie time of Scso.-Uiis ^ by means oi' 
tliesc canals, together v/ith tlieir lesjua tivc hmks 
and adjacent inclo-surcs. 'Lhe contiarv wouhl-ah 
ways follow, unless the Nile was entiiely c\(iu- 

dnl ; 

* ter the Nile is fallen, as well as in certain lakes when the Nile 
‘ grows low ; and from them they let it out at pleasure, on lands 
‘ that are higlier [which wants to be CKplainedj than the clmn- 
‘ ncK of the canals j and Strabo takes notice of these lucthods 
‘ [but the place is not quoted] to hinder the water from ilr \ing 
‘in, or going out when it is in.’ //W. p. 201. And again- 
‘ 'I'heu: is grea*^ reason to think, that fcontrary to what is genc- 
‘ rally observed] the plain ground of Egypt is highest ton aids 
‘ the river, and that there is a gentle descent to the foot of the 
‘ hills ; and if so, when the canals n^re once opened, and the 
‘ water let into them, it would sooner overtlow the banks of the 
‘ canals, than those of the river, after that the canals were cut, 

*• ih'ju'^h not sooner than before they were cut. But then the wa- 

* ter would overtloAv less, sooner abate, drain off, and evapoiate, 

‘ by reason of the greater outlet^ &c. ibid. p. 250. 

Egypt seems to have been watered by canals, and to have 
had large lakes as early as the time of Moses, who is ordeied to 
stretch out ///V hands upon tJuir streams, upon their rivers, and upon 
then- ponds-, Exod. vii. 10. and viii. 3. 
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(led; which the Egyptians, from the great ferti- 
lity and profit tliut attended the inundation, 
would never be induced to permit. No such de- 
clivity therefore, in the strata, could follow from 
the introduction and structure of the canals 
themselves, which (besides their civil and politi- 
cal use*, in cantoning out this country into par- 
ticular districts, in conveying the water to dis- 
tant parts, and in preventing sudden invasions) 
were intended, not only to carry ofi‘ the supcrilu- 
oiis water, and thereby prevent, the inundations 
from being iuirtful, but to convey and distri- 
bute them likewise, with greater economy and 
convenicncy, to the very skiits of the moun- 
tains. 

Wheresoever likewise we meet with any banks 
or mounds (whether they are intended, according 
to the exigence of the country, to shut out, to 
receive, or to retain the water, as it was some- 
times practised in the outlets to the lake of iMy- 
ris'j), there they aic much of the same height 

VOL. ir. K und 

* Atto h rtfTH TK AiyvxTtti atfcc xeto'ct kxi 

cnxfixlivTAi yiyovi. Atrixi h. rart/v ut yiyev«e<ri, wxt 

TTCtVTOlOlf T^VTCaii KXXtTXftH «««» TJJV 

Ajtij, ()<rn xm AiyvTrrtm fxn i'xt rot ^orxfiu jroAHtf, fltAA xvxfii- 

fits, itroi oxdfcff Tt ttnoi i •ntrxfiQt crTjew^MTts 9rA«Twr«^o<o'* iX' 

To«<r< irofMtri u (p^fXTcty Hcrod. Kut. p. 14L Kterx 

vxrxv 5i TAt TKO o*yrc trt Jrv/cyxf w ix 

xcTXfAit itu^vyxiy ly» rxi rv[KofCi}xi rai xx^Tcm ictiotnxi rvnmm 

KXt T0» h TT^OS rfAAnA«« T-»V A*«» KXi TTXfO THi 

vxxpxv wxvTCiiy xTfoAxvfty arcAAij ix\ptXtiX, rt i 

y< 5 -av, x^ot rxg ruv rroAiutm t^ohi xxt 5»a-f^ooAo» ITTOinn rot 

X*^^*^*» Died. Sic. 1. i. p. 3fi. 

f *llxiK»xxi h xoif ^ouxT» auptn^oii rng ^ttf^vyog kX(^x e<? t«- 
jWiiv«T<» 01 x^i^trtKXoyii to, t* *** ix^ioy, Stiab. 1. XVxi. 

p. 557. 
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and quality, both along the edges of tlie main 
stream, and along the edges of the correspoiidciu 
branches and canals. What determinate height 
of water therefore would be re([Liisitc to overflow 
and refresh the grounds adjacent to the one, 
would be neither more nor less suflicient for the 
other. As the water therefore in the canals, from 
the very nature, intention, and structure of them, 
must always keep pace, and he of tin* same hori- 
zontal height with the main sticam, the verv 
same fertili/ing sediment, which, at any iniiiuLi- 
tion, was brought down l>y this, would, (vc/nvv 
paribus, be communicated likewise to the coiic- 
spondent branches or canals. Similar cllccts 
would consecpiently follow, and one part of 
Kgypt (I mean under the same parallel of lati- 
tude) would be no more accumulated with soil 
than another. As this supposed matter of fu t 
then may be disputed, so will the conclusion like- 
wise that is drawn from it, fp. ^250.) viz. ‘ thar 
‘ the Nile need not be so high, overflowing hy 
‘ the banks of the canals; on tlie suppositiim 
‘ [which supposition rcipiires to be further su|)- 
‘ ported] that the ground is lower at a distance 
‘ from the river.’ 

If then the same height of water is rccjuired, 
in the collateral branches or canals, as in the 
main stream, to overflow the adjacent lands ; 
what determinate height of it soever is or has 
been necessary for that purpose, in any given age, 
or period of time, will, in a great measure, deter- 
mine the height of the Land of Egypt at that 

time. 
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time. But this is not to be understood of ex- 
tKiordinary inundutions, such as wasli and cany 
away the mounds and inclosures, and sometimes 
large portions of the land itself; but of the or- 
dinary aiul usual overtlows, such as are manageil 
.Old conducted according to tlie proper wants and 
(AiiM iicies of the countrv. These, I say, will 
\ c'l V neai 1 y ascertain the licight of the land above 
ilie l>cd of tlie river. Tor, in the nvo cases al- 
leady (juoted from ller(»dotiis, they both of them 
seem to be well circumstantiated, and. (I had al- 
most said) conclusive for this hjpotlicsis. for 
the appellation oi' at toA’/, wHuch is tlicie 

a^ciibcd to them botn (to the rising of the Nile 
to eight cubits in Myris time, and to that of tit- 
tcen nine hundred }ears afterwards) will point 
out* to us the barely sulUcient (piantity oi water 
that was necessary at liiose respective times; 
and coiisecjuently, that a less quantity, as being 
lower (we may su|)pose) tiian the lands to be re- 
freshed, would not liave been able to eifect it. 

If wc could then know what height of water 
(tl taisl was reipnred at piesent for the exigencies 
of the country, particidarly mar Gefiia or M(‘m- 
]>his, the supposed scene ot rliese alterations, wc 
siioiihi so lar deieiinine the (puiniity ot soil that 
has hecn there accumulated since the time of flc- 
rodotas. In A. D. 1701. when i was in Kgvpt, 
the Nile rose considerably, and yet the banks 
Were not full, after the it ujua Alluh or staumud 
of sixteen (/. e. eighteen'* cubits) was proclaimed, 

without 

* ‘ As they publish (siiys the author of the Deicripiiou of^ihr 
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without laying the ncigliboiiring plains underwa- 
ter. We will suppose then, that the addition of 
two cubits more, making in all twenty, would 
have been sufficient for this purpose. Now 
the cubits, by which the rising of the Ndc is 
computed at present, arc not only more in niiin- 
her, but of a greater length than those that an* 
recorded by Herodotus, the difference in tin* ine.i- 
sure, will give us the difference in the height ot 
the soil ; or, in otlicr words, if, in Ilerodotu.s'.s 
time, fifteen Grecian cubits af least ot \catcr wcic 
required to prepare the land for tillage, and twen- 
ty at least of much longer cubits arc rc(|uired at 
present, the land must have receivt'd an accessinu 
of soil in proportion. If then the length ol tiu* 

present 


‘ East^ vol. i. p. a^S.) vjcli an erUrnord Inary rise as fitly inclir - 

* about the time tlial they cleclaic It is risen sixteen pihts, it is 
‘ probable, that they keep private the ical rise before that tliiic i 
‘ which may be a piece of policy of the people not to pay their 

* rents if it iloes not rise to eii^htevn for unless it rises j'' 

‘ high^ they have but an inditferent year *, and possibly when they 

* declare that the Nile is sixteen pikes high, it may be risen t(j 

* eightane And again, p. '200. ‘ Ligbteen pikes is an indifferent 

‘ Nile, twenty is middling, twenty-two is a good Nile, lieycaid 
‘ w’bich it selcj|m rises ; and it is said, if it rises above twcnly- 
‘ four pikes, it is looked on as an inundation, and is of bad con- 
‘ sequence, as the water docs not retire in time to sow the com 
‘ But I cannot find any certain account when this has happened.’ 
And again : * 'I’he manner of coinjiulation has been ajleicd j 
‘ the liighest having been eighteen pikes, whereas nowMt is U^cn- 
‘ ty-four. I’he pillar also seems to have been changed.’ p. 234. 
Vid. supra, p. 225. (d* Eiglileen cubits are recorded for the 

standard by P. Alpinus, 1. iv. c. 2. Hist. Nat. Avgyjil. Sandy'' 
(p. '75.) acquaints us, that when he was at Kairo, near 140 years 
ago, ‘ the Nile rose twenty-three cubits, and sometimes it would 

* rise to twenty-four.’ But unfortunately, that curious traveller 
has not given us the length of the cubit by which they measured 

that time. 
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j)a‘sciit cubit should be (as I have supposed it, 
j). twenty-five inches, lyn’vpt, by mpiiiini*' 
iwu hundred and sixty inclu’s tnorc water to 
overilow it tlian in the time of Herodotus, must 
liavc tliereforc i»’ained the like additional height 
ol two hundred and sixty inches in its soil. 

])iit it is still argued, (p. that ‘ no eoin- 
' putation can be made how much the soil has 
risen, from considering how much the Nile 
' ought to rise lor the benelit of the country. 
And tliis is supported by further alleging, that 
‘ all this dej)ends on tiie o|)(nings and outlets 
‘ there are for the water, on their lirtnidth and 
' their dejiths, on their being kept clean or ne- 
‘ glected.’ Now it may be obseived of these ca- 
nals, and their outlets, tliat their eliitf use is 
(’itljcr to attend the motion, and to keep up a 
constant lieiglit and pace with the main stream. 
oi else, by damming up tlieir inontlis, they aie to 
serve I’or so many basons or reservoirs, when the 
inundation is over. When theiefoie the water in 
lliese canals bi'gins to stagnate, either In being 
flammed up, or by being fnisakiai by llie mam 
stream, (for tin: beds of the canals, by the easiei 
subsiding theie ol’ the mud, l)ee()me fre(|uently 
higher, if they are not kepi clean, tlian the bed 
of the main stream); in tln'.'^c eases, and upon 
such revolutions and accidents, the Nile is no 
further eoneerned ; its oj)eiation and influence (at 
least with regard to these canals) cease, and ait 
and labour begin tlien to take place. If then 
dicse canals sbouhl, or Irul at any time been too 

many 
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many in number, or of‘ loo great capacity, so as 
to have drained off too much water iVoin tlie 
main stream, the height of water that otlierwi'.c 
might ha\e been suliicient to refresh thecoiintr\, 
wo M liereby become too scanty and deficient; 
and, without the assistance of ait, (en. by draw- 
ing up the water with instruments), a famine 
must have necessaniy followed. Or again, if 
these canals WTre all, or mo.'>t of them ehoakid 
up, so that the whole bod> of water levarted to 
tile main stream, the consetiuenee would be si ill 
woise; because fhc rising would now be inoie 
than suflicieht, and occasioning thereby too eojii- 
ous an overtlow, would leave behind it too gie.it 
a stagnation of water. These canals, iheielbie, 
and their outlets, appear to be ineidental oei nr 
rences onlj’, adapted and aecommodated, lioin 
time to time, to the exigencies and demands ' f 
the country ; without bearing any relation at all 
cither to the real and physical rising of the Nif', 
to the (juality of these inundations, or to the al- 
terations in the soil that have been eonseijiieiit 
ihereupon. 

A\'hy Kgypt therefore, in the time of Myiis, 
should re(|nire at least eight cubits of watei U) 
pupaie it for tillage, and nine hundred yeais af- 
tei wards fifteen, and at present twenty or twenty- 
two, and yet have always continued the same, by 
losing, as it has been alleged and objected, ‘ in 
* the i^rodiice of the crop, what is annually gain- 
^ c(l by the sediment;’ or, ‘ hy tlie bed of the 
ehannel rising in proportion with the banks ;’ 

or, 
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or, ‘ by the supposed ivhiiioii and aiialogy be- 
‘ tuTCii the river, the cauals, an<l tlieir outlets,' 
(^nonc of which propositions are to be achnilled 
without further proof); cannot, I piesuine, be 
accounted for upon any other principle, either of 
reason or experiment, than that gradual rising of 
the soil, which I have all along been contending 
for, and wliich, by these additional arguments, i 
hope is now sutbciently proved. 

SECTION 

0) the Egyptian Plants and Animals. 

As the wliole Land of Egypt, properly so call- 
ed, IS annually overflowed by the Nile, it does 
not* seem capable either of producing or nourisli- 
ing a great variety either of plants or animals 
liowever, Prosper Alpinus, licllonius, and otlier 
authors of great reputation, have been very copi- 
ous upon both these subjects. And as I am un- 
willing to repeat after them, I shall make this re- 
mark only upon their several accounts, viz. that 
if the aquatic plants and animals (which are not 
many) arf excepted, there are few otlicr branches 
of the natural history that are coeval with l^gypt. 
Tlie musa, the palm, tlie cassia fistula, the syca- 
more, nay" even the leek and the onion, were ori- 
ginally as great strangers as tlie camel, the hek- 
ker el wash, the gazel, and the jerafia. for as it 
has been proved in the two foregoing chapters, 
that Egypt was not made at once, but in process 
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of time, one part after another, it cannot claim 
the like antiquity with other countries, in its ani 
mal or vegetable productions ; all or most oi' 
which must have been gradually transplanted 
into it from other the neighbouring regions, a.s 
it became capable to nourish and receive them. 

Yet even some of tliose plants and animals, 
that may be reckoned among the indigene, or ai 
least of great antiejuity in this country, are now 
eitliyr very scarce, or entirely wanting, lor tlie 
inhabitants liavc left us very little or nothing at all 
remaining of the papyrus, by continually digging 
up the roots of it for fuel ; the persca too, tliai 
had formerly so great a share in their symbolie.d 
writing, is either lost, or the descriptions of it do 
not accord with the Kgyj)tian plants that are 
known at this time. It cannot certainly be the 
persica, or peach tree, as it is commonly render- 
ed, because the leaves of it were perennial, and 
fell not, as these do, every autumn. 

As it seldom or never rains in tlie inland |)art.^ 
of Kgypt, the different .species of grain, pulse, 
and other vegetable productions, are entirely in- 
debted to the water of tlie Nile for their growth 
and increase. Yet they are not all of them lai- 
sed and nourished in the same way. For barlev 
and wheat (which are usually ripe, the first about 
the beginning, the latter at the end of April) re- 
(juire no further culture and refreshment th in, 
after the immdatiou is over, whether in October, 
November, or sometimes so late as December, to 
be thrown upon the mud ; or, if the mud is too 
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hard and stift', thjeii it is to be beat or plowed 
gently into it. At the same time also, as I was 
informed, (for a Christian is not permitted to in- 
spect narrowly into their plantations of rice), they 
sow fa.v and DDDD, or rkc, Exod. ix. as I 
suppose it may be rather rendered than rye, or 
fitches, or spelt, as it is otherwise translated, Isa. 
xxviii. ‘2o. E^ick. iv. \). the first of which, viz. 
rye, is little if at all known in these countries, 
and is besides ot' tiie (juickest growth. Now'^, as 
wheat and rice are of a slowei growth than ila\ 
or barley, it usiuilly falls out in I lie beginning of 
March, that the barley is in the eaf, and they/(Ae 
is bulled, when the lelieat and the rice aie not as 
\et (nS'DN)? or begin only to spindle. 

Eor the word, which wc render xeerc not groien 
ap^ is in the lxx i. e. serotina, late or bach- 

xeard ; and, in the margin, they xi'cre. dark, or, as 
we may perhaps explain it, they icerc (f a dark 
green colour, as }'oiing corn generally is, in contra- 
distinction to its being of a lightycllow or golden 
colour, as when it is ripe. Eor the context sup- 
pirses the wdicat and the rice not #nly to have 
!)een sown, but to liave been like\Wil: in some 
forw'ardness, as tliey well might be in the month 
of Abib, answTiing to our March; otlicrw'ise it 
would have been to no purpose to have mention- 
ed the hail falling upon them, w hich destroyed in- 
deed the barley and the llax, but the lehcal and 
the rice xccrc not smitten, because their leaves at. 
that time were of so solt and }ielding a natuie, 

[, that 
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that the hail, by meeting with no resistance, 
from the flax and barley, did tliein no harm. 

The plantations of rice are kept almost con- 
stantly under water; and therefore the larger 
crops of it are produced near Danii-ata and Ro- 
zetto, where the ground, being lew, is more casi 
ly overflowed than those portions of it, which lie 
higlier up the river. Rice, or oryza, as we learn 
from Pliny (1. xviii. c. 17.) was the olyra of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Resides the use that is commonly made of bar- 
ley to feed their cattle, the Egyptians, after it is 
dried and parched, make a fermented intoxicating 
litpior of it, called houzah, the same probably with 
tlie of the ancients. This is very copi- 

ously drank by the lower rank of |)eople, and 
might be one species of the sicair ^ or stroiig 
drink, whieli is mentioned in Scripture; for spi- 
rits drawn by the alembic, were not, we ina}' pre- 
Miinc, of this antiquity. 

Sucli vegetable produetions as re(|uiie more 
moisture than what is oecasioiu^d by the inunda- 
tion, arc re%\shccl by water diawn out of the ri- 
ver by in.'^Hnients, and lodgaal afterwards in ca- 
pacious •^fislcrns. Archimedes’ skrew f seems to 
iiave Ctfii <he first that was made use of upon 
these' occasions ; though at present the iiihabi- 

lants 

St Jerome (Epist. ad Nepotianum') afqiuilnts us tliat tlu* m- 
rrra was made of several things, as of barley, ripe grapes, tigs, 
siliqu®, cornel-berries, &c. * Omne quod i’liebrl'ire potest, slcc- 
‘ ra dicitur.’ Id. de Nom. Hebr. Vid. Cant. \iii. 2. of rn>me- 
g ran ate wine. 

f Diod. bic. 1. i. p. 21. 
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lants serve themselves either with leathern buck- 
ets, or else with a saldak, as they call the Persian 
wheel, w^hich is the general, as well as the most 
usetul machine. However, engines and contri- 
vances of both these kinds, are placed all along 
the banks ot the Nile, from the sea (jiiite up to 
tlie catara’cts ; and as these banks, /. e. tlie land 
itself, become liiglicr in proportion as we advance 
up the river, the difficulty of raising water be^ 
comes likewise the greater. 

When therefore their various sorts of pulse, 
safranon (or carthamus), inusa, melons, sugar 
canes, &c. all which are commonly planted in 
rills, require to be rcfieshcd, they strike out the 
plugs that are fixed in the bottoms of the cis- 
terns, and then the water gushing out, is con- 
iliictcd from one rill to another by the gardener, 
who is always ready, as occasion requires, to stop 
and divert the torrent, by turning the earth 
against it with liis foot, alid opening at the same 
^ime with his mattock a new trench to receive 
it. This mctliod of conveying moisture and 11011- 
lishmcnt to a land rarely or ever refreshed with 
rain, is often alluded to in tlie Holy Scriptures, 
where also it is made the distinguishing quality 
betwixt Tgypt and the Land ul’ Canaan. “ Tor 
“ the land,” says Moses to the children of Israel, 
Deut. xi. 10 , 1 1 . “ whither tlimi goest in to pos- 
sess it, is not as the land of i'^gypt, from 
whence ye came out, where tliou sowedst tliy 
seed, and watcredst it with thy foot, as a gar- 
den ol‘ herbs ; but the land whither yc go to 
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- possess it, is a land of hills and vallies, and 
“ diinketh water of the rain ot heaven.” 

Of ffic Egl/piian Jmmak, 

If, from this short account of their vegctalilc 
productions, we enquire after tlicir animals, the 
hippopotamus is what the present race of 
tians arc not at all ac(|uaintc(l with. Nay, the 
very crocodile, or iimmh, as they call it, so rarely 
appears below the cataracts, that the sight of it 
is as great a curiosity to them as to the Iai- 
ropeans. In like manner the ibis, that was once 
known to every family, is now become exceed- 
ingly rare; neither could 1 learn that it was any 
where to be met with. By the skeleton of one 
of these birds embalmed, which I brought from 
Egypt, the upper ])art of the bill (for the lower 
is mouldered away) is shaj)e(r exactly lik(‘ that of 
the mimeniuSy or curlew. The thigh bone is live, 
and the tibia six inches long ; each of them 
smaller and more delicate than in the heron ; and 
consc(jucntly the erm rigidum, whicli is attribu- 
ted to it by Tully* seems to be without founda- 
tion. The feathers arc so scorched, by the com- 
position they were embalmed with, that they 
have lost their original colour, which, according 
to Plutarch, should be both black and white as 
in the That part of the rump, or region 

of 

* Ibes maximam vim serpentmm conficiunt, cum sInt aves cx- 
celsae, cruribus rigidls, corneo proceroaue rostro. De nat, Dcor. 
L i. p. 210. £d. Lamb. 
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of the kidneys, which remains, is of the same 
bigness as in an ordinary pullet; from which cir- 
tiiinstancc, the ibis appears to have been of a 
smaller size than. our heron or bittern. The figure 
wliich 1 have of this in a sardonyx, 

(the same likewise that is upon an Egyptian me- 
dal of Hadrian, in the smaller brass), shews it to 
come neaier to the stork, in sliape and in ges- 
ture too, than to either of the birds last men- 
tioned. 

Eut the loss of the ibis is abundantly supplied 
by the stork. Eor, besides ‘ a great number oi 
them that might undoubtedly escape my notice, 

I saw, in the middle of April 1722, (our ship ly- 
ing then at anchor under Mount Carmel), three 
flights of them, some of which were more open 
and* scattered, with larger intervals between 
them ; others were closer and more compact, as 
in the flights of crows and otlier birds, each ot 
which took up more than tlirce hours in pa.^sing 
by us, extending itself at the same time more 
than half a mile in breadth. 'J hey were then 
leaving Egypt, wliere the canals and the ])on(ls 
that aie annually left by the Nile were beconui 
dry, and directed tlicinselvcs towards the N. E. 
No lcs> extraordinary and surprising are thos(i 
flights of pigeons, which have been obscncdirt 
New Emdand, and in other parts of America h 

This 

‘ In Viroinia, 1 have seen the pigeons of passage fly In 
* .sulH contiiii-icd trains three days successively, that there was 
‘ Jiot the least inters al in losing f^ight of them, but that some* 
‘ v’.hfrc or'otlipr in the air they were to be seen continuing llicir 

‘ llighL 
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This I mention as a parallel case, because sonic 
tlo not easily give credit to iny account. 

It is observed ot‘ the storks, xvhen they knoxe 
their appointed time^ Jer. viii. 7. that, for about 
the space of a fortnight, before they pass Iroin 
one country to another, they constantly resort 
together, from all the circumjacent ])arts, in a 
certain plain; and there forming themselves, onco 
eveiy day, into a doii-iranm% or council, (accord- 
ing to the phrase of these Eastern nations), arc 
said to <!eterinine the exact time of their depai- 
tuie, and the place of their future abodes. Those 
that fiC(|ueht the marshes of IJarbary, a])pear 
about three weeks sooner than the tlights above 
mentioned, though they likewise are supposed to 
come li’oin Egypt ; whither also they return a 
little after the autumnal ecpiinox, the Nile being 
then retiied within its banks, and the country in 
a proper disposition to supply them with nourish* 
inc'ul. 

'flic Mahometans have the hel’arje{iox so they 
commonly call the stork in the highest estcciii 
and veneration. It is as sacred among tlicm, as 

the 

‘ lli^lil soulli. Where llicy roost (which they do on one ano 
* thers backs) they often bic.ik down the limbs of oaks by their 
‘ ^vcigl 1 l, aiul leave their dur.g some inches thick under the trees 
‘ hey U'OsL upon.* Calesby’s Carolina, p. 23. 

^ Lileh or L(‘yjc^ is the name, that is commonly used by the 
Aiabl.m authors, though lul-arje pie\ail.s all over Barbary. Bo- 
chart (Hieroz. 1. ii. c. 29.) supposclh it to be the same with the 
luhiiLi the Scriptures, a bird which was so called from the 
piety of it. Nam rU’Dri pi‘ini ct benignam sonat. Id. ibid. 

b. ximlu clconiis inest pictas. Etenim quantum tempoiis impen- 
derinl fotibus educandis, tantum et ipsic a pullis 9uis invicem 
alimlur. Solin. Polyhist. c. 33. iEliaii. Hist, Animal, 1. hi' 

c. 23. Ilorap. 1. ii. c. 33. 
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the ibis was amongst the Egyptians, and no less 
profane would that person be accounted who 
should attempt to kill, nay even to hurt or mo- 
lest it. Tlie great regard that is paid to these 
birds, might have been lirst obtained, not so 
imich from the service they arc of to a moi^t 
fenny country in clearing it from a variety of 
useless reptiles and insects, as from the .solemn 
gesticulations which they make, whenever they 
lest upon the ground, or return to their nests. 
I'oi, fiist ol all, thew throw their hca<ls bach- 
ward.s, in a posture of adoration ; then they strike 
togcthei, as with a pair ot vustauels the upper 
and lower parts of their bill ; afterwards they 
prostrate their necks in a suppliant manner down 
to the ground, repeating the same gesticulations 
three or four times together. The Eastiun na- 
tions have the like reverence for the pigeon, and 
all the dove kind, whose cooing, or in the pro- 
phet's e.spression, Nab. ii. 7 - Ihtir iahring i/jwii. 
lltcir lircas/s, they interpret as so many acts ol 
worship and devotion. Eor upon these occasions 

their 

* Thus it is said of the prophet of BiTsrx?.ii 

(tTtfCK<recv) kt ttoAAs; yts etvxhiJaa^i; iTnpxvtVrii; tf.w- 

Mfetv XTcatncti;. Plut. dc Pkl. p. iho. Koiios iis serpenliiim 
Liiitus, ut in Thessalia ciipitiilc fiitiil occidissc. Plin. I. s 
c. 23. 


t From tlii.s noise it was called crotnl'ntiia by the anci'-nls, 
’he crotalum being likewise supposed to have been taken bom 


crepitante ciemvA rosiro. Omd, Met. I. ri. 

•'^onus, quo crepitant, oris potlu% quam vocis cst. Solin. PtiKhisi. 

vifAX% KPOTI^JIN. 

dhilostr. Epist. ad Epict. Cicujdiie, qtiasi Cicaniic, a soiv), qur> 
J^repitant, diette suul ; quem rosiro qualicnle faciunl. Isid, Grig. 

p. iij-i. 
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their soiiU are supposed to gx) out in scareli of 
(lod; or, in the Psalmist’s phrase, /o a/// 
him. The storks biecd ])lentit‘Lilly in Paihary 
every summer. They make their nests with diy 
twigs of trees, whicli they place upon the high- 
est parts of old ruins or houses, in the canals of 
ancient aqueducts, and frcquenlly (so very ihmi- 
liar they are, by being never molested) upon the 
very tops of their mosques and dwelling house, v 
The fir, and other trees likewise, when tliese an' 
wanting, are a dwcllmg for the atork, Psal. civ. 1) . 

The sands and mountainous districts, on both 
sides of the' Nile, afford us as great a plenty, botli 
of the lizard and the serpentine kinds, as aic 
found in the desert of Sin. I’hc ceiastc's, proba 
bly the true Egyptian aspic, is the most common 
species of the latter. Signore Ciabrieli, whom I 
have mentioned above, shewed me a couple of 
tiiesc vipers, which he had kept five years in a 
large crystal vessel, without any visilile food. 
They were usually coiled up in some line sand, 
which was placed in the bottom of the vessel ; 
and when I saw them, they had just cast their 
skins, and were as brisk and lively as if newly 
taken. The horns of this viper are white and 
shining, in shape like to half a grain of barley, 
though scarce of that bigness. 

Of the lizard kind, the warral is of so dociblc 
a nature, and appears witird to be so aftected 
with music, that I liave seen several of them 
keep exact time and motion with the dervishes 
in tlieir circulatory dances, runuing over their 
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heads and arms, turning wlien they turned, and 
stopping when they stopped. I have likewise 
read that the dah, another lizard w hich I have 
described * is a lover of music, particularly of 
the bagpipe This, I presume, (as there is no 
Muall aliiuity betwixt the lizard and the serpent 
1 iiid), may bear some relation to the (jiiality wdiich 
the latter is supposed to ha\e, of being eharined 
and afieeted w'ith music. The ]^salmi.st alludes 
to it (Psal. Iviii, 4,5.) wdien he mentions /he deaf 
(hlilcr, irhir/i stoppelh her car, and refiiseth fo hear 
ihc valve of I he charmer, charm he nijpeer so leisefif. 
Tlu‘ like is taken notice of I’^eeles. x, 11. Siirehf 
the s<'rpen/ xcill bite ui/hout enchant men/, and a 
hahhler is no better. Jer. viii. 17. I xeiU send ser- 
pents, cockatriees among you, H'ltieh xcill not be 
< harmed, and they shall bite you. The expression 
Oi St Paul, Ta m Kpll. \'i. 16. JS 

‘upposed likewise to be in allusion to the o^tuv m 
Cci^xi o 1’ C)rj)heus, in the prel'aee In all 

wliieh texts of Scripture, the eh..trming o{‘ ser- 
pents seems to be alluded to, (‘ither as a matter 
ol‘ fact, or as an opinion at least that was com- 
monly received. The same notion of pia'VCiiting 
tli(‘ vemnn of serpents, aiul oilier iio.xious ani- 

voi.. II. 2 .n mals, 

^ Via. vol. i. p. 

I Mr Grcavfs’ friend at Graiul Kmo had rrany foiirdeg^cd 
cipetUs ( li/.iuds) blacleisli, witli lonj< knotty tails, emliiig in a 
point ol;tuse. I'liesc are something like the eroeoilile, but difler 
in the luad, and tail, and skin. 'I'hesc serpents (li/ards) wh-n 
the wcatl'icr is hot, wouKl, upon music, come out and run upon 
him ; but in the winter tiiey lie as dead, \ ct some ot them wil) 
^'"ramble a little and move. Ot this music, they love the bag« 
Ixst. Cn.iVCj' Obsei Nations, \oI. li. p. .'I i. 
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inals, by charming them with certain sounds, or 
by muttering some particular words, or by wri- 
ting upon scrolls of paper certain sentences or 
combinations of numbers, has formerly prevailed 
all over Greece * and Rome, as it does to this 
day, all over those parts of Rarbary where 1 have 
travelled f- 

I was informed, that more than forty thousand 
persons in Kairo, and in the neighbourhood, live 
upon no other food than lizards and serpents. 
This singularity entitles them, among other leli- 
gious privilejjes, to the honour of attending more 
immediately upon the embroidered hanging of 
black silk, which are made every year for the 
kaaba of Mecca, and conducted with great pomp 
and ceremony, from the castle, through tlui 
streets of Kairo, the day when they set out upon 
their pilgrimage to that place. 1 saw, upon this 
occasion, a number of this order, who sang and 
danced before it, throwing their bodies, at certain 
intervals, into a variety of enthusiastic gestures 
Such like acts of devotion, how ludicrous soever 
they may appear to us, have been always looked 
upon with reverence by the Eastern nations, 
Thus we find, (Psal. cxlix. 3.) that the Lord^'i 
name was to be praised in the dance. And again, 

(Psal. 

* AtyvTeriHt tyt> feetyax rm urts ik 

TXf h fvMxif ruf tTrxoidectf rm Kxrxyoi/iiwTxv- 
rt(, etrx fann 7r^$xywt fXfu* ^lian. Hist. Animal. 1. vi. c. a ^ 
Bochart. (in Hieroz. par. post. 1, iii. c. 6.) has collected a great 
many authorities, both^ from Greek and Latin authors, to this 
purpose. 

f Vid. Prrf. and vol. i. p. 3G5, &c. and Ludolf. Hi%t. 
iEthiop. 1. i. c. 16. et Comment, p. 216. 
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(Psal. cl. 4.) that he was to be praised xcith the tim- 
brel and dance. Agreeably to which injunctions, 
(dl the women xvent out after Miriam xvith timbrels 
and dances^ lixod. xv. 20. and David, in bringing 
the ark from the house of Obcd-Edom, danced be- 
lore the Lord^ 2 Sam. vi. 14. 

SECTION VI. 

Some additional Observations with regard to the 
Animals (f Egypt ^ particularly as they relate to 
the Holy Scriptures, 

It is very probable, that the sacred historian, 
ill jiroliiblting or allowing several species of ani- 
mals for food, made fie<iuent allusions to those of 
Egvpt, with which the Israelites (as just depart- 
ed ‘out of that country) may be supposed to have 
been well ac(|uainted. The Egyptian zoology 
therefore, no less than that of the neighbouring 
parts of Africa, Palestine, and Arabia, deserves to 
be further inquired into and considered, as from 
thence no sinall light may be given to the Holy 
Seriptures in that curious branch of literature. 

For how deficient we are in the knowledge oi’ 
the Scripture animals, even after the many labo- 
rious researches of the Jewish rabbies, the sacred 
critics, and other persons of profound learning 
and experience, will sufliciently appear Ironi the 
following doubts and observations. If then we 
begin with such quadrupeds oi the wilder sort, 
as were allowed the Israelites for food, (for the 
lamer kinds are so well known, that they will 

admit 
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admit of no dispute), we shall find seven of tlicin 
enumerated, Dent. xiv. 5, But with what uncer. 
tainty and disagreement the greatest part of tlicni 
at least have been understood and interpreted, will 
sufficiently appear from the general view that is 
here given of their respective translations. 
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I. Let us examine them therdoro, according; 
to the order wherein they arc placed, and hej^iii 
with tlic aile, wliich is rendered tlie haii or (lcci\ 
ill all translations. Now, as it may he |)rcsumcd 
that tlie a'ilc is to be here understood ytuKuc, or as 
a kind inchidinej its species, it will c'omjirehend 
all the varieties of the deer-kind, at least as main 
of them as we are to eiupiiia* after at |)iesent. 
whether they are distini»Miished by round horns, 
such as are peculiar to the stai^-, or by Hat horns, 
which is the chief cliaraeteristic of the tallow^ 
<lccr, or by tlie smallness of ihe branches, which 
is the distinction ol‘ the roe. • 

Jl. The izeln then, provided it be i)roperly, as 
it is universally, rendered tlie roe, could at most 
be a variety only, or sjiceies of the deer-kind, 
and not a distinct genus itself. It may l)e (jues- 
lioncd likewise, whether the roe'% or, aeeoiding 
to its J.atiii name, caprea or caprcolas, vyas a na- 
tive of these southej’u countries. For the 
(ircek name, may, with more piobahilily, be len- 
dered the gazcl or anfihpc, which is veay conunon 
all over Greece, S^ria, the Hob, Land, Fgypt and 
Ilarbary. It is not likely tliereforc, that so no- 
ted an animal as this, sliould want a proper and 
peculiar appellation to identily and di^tin^■uish it 
from all other horned quadruiieds. ll* tJien 
is not this distinguisliing aj)pellatiou, what orhei 
can be appropriated to itr Inasmucl; as it will 
be shewn, that the pygargus, the slrepsiceros, tlie 

addace, 

* In Africa autem ncc esse apros, luc cervu*'', ncc <'aprcas, nec 
ursos, Plin. l.viii. c. 58. 
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aclclace, and oryx, though noted names, do more 
properly belong to other species. 

It may be further urged, that the cliaracteris- 
tics which are attributed to the both in sa- 
cred aufl profane history, will very well agree 
with the antilope. Thus Aristotle* describes the 
to be the smallest of the horned animals, as 
the antilopc certainly is, being even smaller thnu 
tlie roe. The is described to have fine eyes | ; 
and, in these countries, those of the antilopc aie 
so to a proverb. The damsel^ whose name xvas Ta- 
bitha, xvhich is, by interpretation, Dorcas, (Aetsix. 
:)6.) n)ight bl- so called from this particular fea- 
ture and circumstance. David's Gadites, ( I Clir. 
\ii. 8.) together with Asahel, (i2 Sam. ii. IS.) aic 
said to be as sxvift of foot as the tiebi, and few 
creatures exceed tlie antilopc in swiftness. Moie- 
over the dorcas is generally named, together wiih 
the bubalus, in books of natural history |:, as the 
most common and noted animals of the more so- 
litary parts of these countries; and such are tlx' 
antilopc and wild beeve. Tor the Icrwee and lid- 
niee, though they are eijually natives, and pc. haps 
the only other clean animals (the deer and bufalo 
excepted) that are so, yet being not so gregarious 
or frcipiently met with, have not been eciually 
taken notice of. The antilopc likewise is in great 

esteem 

f yaeg t» Kttt Etym, 

t Herod. Melpom. p. 324. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 558. In aikll'. 
quidem yEgypti locis, [instead of doraulcs, there being 

no other Latin name to express it] vescunLur et bubali, Aiuin. 
Marcell. 1. xxii. 
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cbteeni among the Eastern nations for food, ha- 
ving a very sweet musky taste, whicli is highly 
agreeable to their palates; and therefore tlie izehi 
/()r aiitilopc, as 1 interpret it) miglit well be rceei- 
\c(l, as one of the dainties at Solomon's tabic, 

1 Kings iv. 2:j. If then we lay all these circiun- 
htances together, tlicy will appear to be much 
mure applicable to the gazel or antilope, which is 
a ([uadruped well known, and gregarious, than to 
the roc, caprva or capreolns, which was either not 
known at all, or else \cry rare in these coun- 
tiics. 

III. As I suspect, the dama of Junius, or the 
jallozc-dcer, according to our translation, to be a 
native of these southern climates, or provided it 
uas, would still be comprehended under the ade^ 
or (leer kind, yachnmr^, the third of these ani- 
inuls, may, with more probability, be rendered 
the bulndiis^ i. e. the befdcr cl xcash, (vol. i. p. 310.) 
or \edd hecx'c, as it is authorized by most transla- 
tions. Now, it has been already observed, that 
the hekker elxcash^ or buhatus^ fiecpients tlie more 
solitary parts of these countries, no less than the 
antilo])e, and is ecjually gregarious. Yet it is 
much larger, being ecpia! to our stag or red deer, 
with which likewise it agrees in colour, as ijacb- 

likewise, the supi>osed Scripture name, (being 
a dcrivati\’e from hommar, rubur) maj’ de- 
note. 

7achf/iour, the correspondent name in the Arabic version, is 
‘iefined by Lexicographi, to be Animal hicorne, in iJ/vis flegciu, 
^^(lud (liisimile cervo^ at eo velociui *, nhich dc‘.criplion agrees v{tv 
'- veil v»iih the bikker d ivas/i. 
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note. The ilesh of tlie bekkvr cl xvash is very 
sweet and nr)urishin<^, much pix’feiahle to that of 
the red deer. So that \\\e yaclnmn^ or xcild hcccc, 
as I liave rcndeicd it, might well he received with 
the deer and tlic antilope, at Solomon’s table, as 
above mentioned, 1 Kings iv. 0:3. 

IV. As the nipkapraj .sjjlirulris hircus, or tlie r.vA/ 
iroiit, are words of too general signilieation to be 
received for the akko, wc may rather take it fui 
tliat ])articular species of the wild goat, whiel' 
tlu! rxx and tlie Vulgate call the tni!^rl/(phn\^ i.c 
the gv^^//'-dtr/A)y interpretation. The tragcldphie 
has been described (\ol. i. p. .'MO.) under tlu 
name Jishlall or Icnccc, and is probably the vci\ 
same animal that was brought into this islaiai 
from Harbary about two centuries ago, and knowr 
in books of natural history by the name of 'trii- 
p;d(tphu!i Caii As then these southern countries 
allbrd an animal to whom this name is highly ap- 
plicable, akko may, with ])roprii‘ty enough, be 
ri'ndered the Ivrxixc, i)\d^cUtphi{s^ or p^oat-dcc) 
The horns of this species, which are furrowed 
and wrinkled, as in the goat-kind, are a loot or 
tifteen inches long, and bend ovt‘r the back ■ 
tiiough they are shorter and more crooked tiviu 
those of the ibc.v or .sicinbuck. In the Arabic ver- 
sion, the /crii'cc is given (by transposition ])ei 
haps) Ibr the I’ollowing species or the dision:, 
which will rather a|)])car to be the pp/iarc;. 

W d’hc di’shon then, tiie next in order, is rcii- 
deied in most translations, tlie pfppjtcp;. Hut \\l)at 
the pip>((rp' is, and what aic its distinguishing 

cliaraclciisti' ^ 
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cliaracteristics, will not be so easily determined. 
The word itself seems to denote a creature, whose 
hinder parts are of a white colour, and may there- 
fore be equivalent in our language to the white 
buttocks. Such is the Udmee, which I have en- 
deavoured to prove (vol. i. p. ,‘jl2.) to be the 
strepsiceros from the wreathed fashion of its 
liorns, as it might also be tlic adduce, which some 
authors suppose I to be corruptly given instead of 
aldcmem^ the Hebrew name. The lidmee is sha- 
ped exactly like the common antilope, with which 
it agrees in colour, and in the fashion of its 
horns ; only that, in the lidmec, they arc of twice 
the length, as the animal itself is of twice the 
bigness. I have one of these animals well deli- 
neated upon the reverse of a medal of Philip ’s, of 
the large brass, which I brought with me from 
Tisdrus, called by Mediobarbus, capra amalthea, 
))y Aiigclloni, more justly, gazello, f. i301. The 
skins of the lidmee and bekker cl wash, (for the 
lerwee's was lost in tanning), were deposited some 
time ago in the museum of the Royal Society, 
where they may be consulted by the eniious. 

VI. We come now to the sixth species, the 
thau, which has been generally rendered theory.r. 
Now the orj/.v is described to be ot the goal- 

voL. ir. 2 N kind, 

^ Cornua autem erecta, rugarumq'ue ambitii contorta ct in 
leve fasiiglum exacuta (ut lyras diccres) itrepsictroti data sunt, 
quern addac^m Africa appellat. Plin. 1. xi. c. 37. 

f titrcpsicet'otcs-‘"’^\c, enim Afri vneant atdassem, teste Plliilo, 
k xi. c. 37. etsi corrupte leginius addacem, appellalione ex nomine 
Hebraju et articulo corum depravata. Jun. et Trcmcll. ad Dcut. 
xiv. 5. 
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kind* with the hair growing backward or to- 
wards the head. It is further described to be of 
the size of a beeve, according to Herodotus f, and 
to be likewise a fierce creature J, contrary to what 
is observed of the goat or deer-kind, or even of 
the hubalus, or bekker el wash ; wliich, unless they 
are irritated and highly provoked, arc all of them 
of a shy and timorous nature. Now, the only 
creature that we are ac(|uainted with, to whieli 
these signatures will in any manner appertain, is 
the biifalo ||, which is well known in Asia and 
Egypt, as well as in Italy, and other parts of 
Christendom. The bufalo then may be so far 
reckoned of the goat-kind, as the horns arc not 
smooth and even, as in the beeve, but rough and 
wrinkled as in the goat. The hair, particularly 
about the head and neck, (for the other parts arc 
thinly clothed), lies usually in a rough, curled, 
irregular manner. It is a little more or less of 
the size of a common beeve, agreeing so fiir with 
the description of Herodotus. It is also a sullen, 
malevolent, spiteful animal, being often known 
to pursue the unvvary traveller, especially if clad 

in 

Caprarlim sylvcstrmm generis sunt ct oryges j soli fjuibus- 
dam died contrario pilo vestiri et ad caput verso. Plin. 1. viii. 
C.53. 

f 3i TP KPtTPP tfh Herod, dc Oryge in Melp. 

} 0{vTi^if 

OPYS, fntXif*. 

Oppian. Cyneg. 1. ii. ver. 45. 

|| Bujtlum ex bourn (ferorum podssimum) genere esse tot a 
ipsius corporis figura loquitur.— audax, brusque, et infen- 
sus homini— Aitiquum hujus quadtupedis nomen latet. Aldro^- 
de Quadr. bisulcis, p. 3$5« 
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in scarlet, as I myself have seen ; whom it will 
not only pursue, but, if not prevented by force 
or flight, it will attack, and fall uj)on with great 
licrceness. If the hujalo then, as being natural- 
ly of a wild and uutractable disposition, was not 
originally reckoned among their flocks*, (however 
it may haVe since became tamer and more do- 
mesticated) it may not improperly be taken for 
the than or orp.v, whereof we have had hitherto 
little account. 

VII. Thus far we are well acquainted with the 
animals that still continue to be, as it may be 
presumed they have always been, naMves of these 
countries. There is no small probability there- 
fore, that they are the very same which were in- 
tended by the Hebrew names above recited. As 
for-the zomc)\ which is the last we are to inquire 
after, it is rendered in most translations, the cy/- 
mchpardalis, and in the Arabic version or 
zuraj/a ; which still continues to be the Eastern 
name of that quadruped. The Syriac explains it 
by capra rupicola, as we do by chamois ; though 
neither this nor the ibe.v are, as far as I can learn, 
inhabitants of these countries, hochart calls it 
caprcce genusy which, like most of his other 
names, are too general to be instructive. It is 

probable 

* Columella places the oryx amongst his fera pecudes ; an ex- 
pression that may rather den^i'e the creature to be of a wild than 
of a fierce nature. — Ferae foetae pecudes, ut capreoli, dam Jique, ncc 
niinus orygum cervorumque genera, et aprorum. — Nec patiendus 

oryx, aut aper, aliusve quis ferus ultra quadrimulum scnescere. 
Colum. l.ix. c. 1. What the same author observes, 

^lim fer^y nunc pecudes y may be likcivisc applied to the orij^e^^ 
•d/m fertCy nunc pecudes. 
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probable therefore, from this concurrence in mosc 
of the translations, the animal itself being like^ 
wise of the clean kind, that the z6mer may be 
the same with the jeraffa. For though the cv/- 
melopardaliSy as it is objected by Bochart, was a 
very rare animal, and not known in Europe be- 
fore Cesar’s dictatorship, (ten of them were exlii- 
bited at once, in the secular games, by the empe- 
ror Philip), yet it might still have been common 
enough in Egypt, as it was a native of Ethiopia, 
the adjoining country. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed, that the Israelites, during their long cap- 
tivity in Egypt, were not only well acquainted 
with it, but might at diderent times have tasted 
it. 

For it is not the number or the plenty of tlie 
anirnals here enumerated that is to be regarded, 
but the nature and quality of them ; so far, at 
least, as they agree with the characteristics (Lev. 
xi. 3, Dent. xiv. 6.) of c/mcing the cud, and divi- 
ding the hoof ; and we may add, of having horns 
also, with which all the above mentioned species 
are armed. Neither are we to coniine them alto- 
gether to such species only as were known to the 
Israelites at the giving of the law, hut to such 
likewise as, in process of time, and in the course 
of their marches and Settlements, they might af- 
terwards be acquainted with. So that, upon the 
whole, and according to the best light and know- 
ledge we have at present in this particular branch 
of the sacred zoology, the deer, the antilope, the 
wild beeve, the goat-deer, the white buttocks, the 

bufalo, 
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’pufalo and jerafla, may lay in the l)cst claim U\ 
be the dile, tzabi, yaclimiir, akko, dcslion, iliau, and 
;;6mcr of the Holy Scriptures. 

If, from the quadrupeds, we carry our imjuiiics 
into the names eyid characteristics of birds, \vv 
bhall lind the same diHiculties that wore com- 
plained of above, still incrcasiui^ u|>on us. Tor 
it was easy, by tlie plain and obvious characteris- 
tics of cliezving the cud and dividing the fionj], to 
distinguish the clean (piadrupeds from those that 
were unclean. But we iind no such general and 
infallible distinction to have been applied to birils. 
for to be granivorous alone, could not be the 
specific mark of those that were clean; in as 
much as the ostrich, and several others which 
were entirely excluded, would then have apper- 
tained to this tribe. Or if we understand 'InD 
toliozvr, which we translate cleafi, to intimate the 
chastity of them, in opposition to such as were 
salacious, what birds agree more witli the latter 
of these characters than the dove and tlie pigeon: 
which notwithstanding were reckoned (dean, and 
universally allowed both for food and sacrilice. 
Or if folwzvr should denote a clean cater, in con- 
tradistinction to tb.ose that live upon rapine, car- 
rion, and nastiness, which may probably be the 
best construction of the word, yet even this cavi- 
iiot be universally received; because the tamer 
species of the gallinaceous kind arc as fond oi 
carrion and nastiness, wherever they lind it, as 
some of the birds of prey. In the rabbinical 
learning, among other vague non-identifying cha- 
racteristics, 
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racteristics, the clean birds have assigned t6 each 
of them a swollen neck, and an hinder toe extra- 
ordinary; expressive perhaps of the crops and 
spurs, as we call them, of the gallinaceous kind. 
But then several of those that are web-footed and 
clean, such as the goose and the duck, would be 
excluded ; iu as much as they are deficient in one 
or other of these tokens. 

Or, if we suppose that all birds M^ere clean in 
general, except those which are particularly reci- 
ted by their names (Lev, xi, and Dent, xiv.) as 
unclean, yet still we shall be at a loss, unless we 
could be sure'that a right interpretation has been 
])ut upon these names by our translators. On the 
contrary, how little truth and certainty we aie 
likely to obtain in this point, will ap[)ear from 
the gieat variety and disagreement wdiich we fuid 
in their respective interpretations. For it may be 
presumed, that every translator, for want of be- 
ing acquainted with the animals peculiar to these 
eastern countries, would accommodate the He- 
brew names, as well as he could, to those of his 
own. Thus nnn, haddayok, (Dent. xiv. IS.) is 
lendered the and described to be after his 

hind. But as we are hitherto acquainted with 
one species only in these countries, it is impro- 
perly said to be after his kind, Haddayohy there- 
fore, must be the name of some other bird of a 
nu)re extensive family. In like manner, if 
anophohf is rightly translated the hcrotif (vet. 18.) 
w Inch likewise was after his kind, then the stork, 
from the near affinity to it, would not have been 

distinctly 
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distinctly given, but included in that tribe. One 
or other therefore of these original names must 
belong to some other bird not here specified. The 
kite or also, should not have been particiu 
larly mentioned, provided pn, hancitz^ is the 
hawk ; because as this was after his kind, (Lev. 
xi. lb.) the kite or gkde would be considered only 
as a species. And it may be further observed, 
|)articularly with regard to our own translation, 
that the ossif 'rage and the osprap, (Dcut. xiv. 1£.) 
the kite likewise and tlie gkde, (ver. 13.) are ge- 
nerally taken for synonymous terms ; and conse- 
quently our English catalogue will fall short by 
two at least of the number that is given us in the 
original. 

If we pass on from tlie birds, to the fowls that 
creep, going upon all-four , (Lev. xi. £0. &c.) which 
is the Scripture description of insects, we shall 
liml this class of animals to be attended with no 
fewer difficulties than the former. For if the bee- 
tle, as we render bi'in, hargot, (ver. 22.) was to 
be eaten after his kind, then, among others, the 
scarabecus stercorarius, the filthiest of animals, 
was to be eaten. The locust too, as it was to be 
eaten after his kind, would properly have inclu- 
ded the bald locust (perhaps the mantis) and the 
grasshopper. The bald locust and grasshopper 
therefore, instead of being laid down (ymKVi) as 
kinds, should have rather been considered (diiKtx) 
as species only of the locust-kind, and omitted 
upon that account. And indeed, the characteris- 
tics of this family, as tliey arc given us in all 

translations, 
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translations, seem to be laid down with very little 
propriety. 

For, in the first place, (PjWPI shairetz ho- 
oph^ which we render fowls that creeps may he 
more properly translated breeding fowls, or fowls 
that multiply, from the infinitely greater number 
of eggs that arc produced by insects, than by vo- 
latiles of any other kind. It may be observed 
again, that insects do not properly walk upon 
four, but six feet. ret rueevne Tretvrn wiVj Saj’S 

Aristotle, 1. iv. c. 6. De usu pari. ^ Ilis omni* 
‘ bus,’ says Pliny, 1. xi. c. 48. ‘ sunt seni pedes.’ 
Neither is tliere any adequate (lescri|)tion peculiar 
to this tribe conveyed to us, by their being saicl, 
to have kgs upon their feet, to leap withal upon the 
earth ; because they have this in common only 
with birds, frogs, and several other creatures. 
The original expression therefore vS*nS 

asher lo keraim memaal k- 
rigckou kneitar, &c. may probably bear this con- 
struction; viz. which have knees upon, or above 
their hinder kgs to leap * withal upon the earth. 
For to apply this description to the locust or 
harbah, (the only one we kno.w of the 
fourf, that are mentioned, Lev. xi. 22.) this in- 
sect has the two hindermost of its legs or feet 
much stronger, larger and longer than any of the 
foremost. In them the knee, or the articulation 

of 

* Insccta, quee novissimos pedes habent longos, saliunt, ut lo- 
custLe. Plln. 1. xi. c.Sr. 

f- K/*. XDV^psaHam, chargol, 33n 

chgab ; the three latter being p^fyofcim. See the figure of 
the locust, in plate, p. 161. yol. ii. 
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of the leg and thigh is distinguished l)y a re- 
markable bending or curvature; wiiereby it is 
able, whenever prepared to jump, to spring and 
itself up with great foice and activity. As 
tlie principal distinction therefore betwixt the 
( lean aucUineh^an insects, seems to have depend- 
ed upon this particular sliape and structure of the 
hinder feet, the action which is ascribed to the 
(dean insects, of ooing upon Jour {viz. the fore- 
most feet) and leaping upon the (tuv) liindeniKhs-fy 
is a characteristic as expressive ol the original 
text, as it is of the animals to whom it apper- 
tains. 

After the creeping JoccLs, let us, in the last 
place, take a short survey of \yy) shatr^ 

cl: hasluiireiZy the creeping things (Lev, xi. 125), lit).) 
that creep., or (as shairetz is taken above, and 
Gen. i. 120, 121.) ichick bring forth abundant Ip upon 
the earth. As this then appears to be the Scrip- 
ture phrase for reptiles, wliich are further descri- 
l)ed to be multiparous, with what projiriety can 
we place among them the weasel, the mouse, the 
ferret, or the mole, which are no greatci l‘rceders 
tlian a variety of others of the lesser viviparous 
fliiadrupeds? For the tortoise, thechai M;ieon, the 
lizard, and the snail (the a ///'/ rithcr, o. iinurv), 
are animals of a quite diifcrent na^ine, liabit and 
complexion, having all of them sniooth skins, 
and are likewise oviparous. V/liereas the others 
partake altogether of such actions and character- 
istics, as are peculiar to ♦lie hairy vivi|):uous un- 
clean (juadrupeds, that have luws lor lingeis, 
VOL. II. (Lev. 
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(Lev. xi. 2. 3. 27.) and would of course be incluv 
ded among them. Instead of the weasel there- 
fore, &c. may we not with more propriety join to 
this class, the toad, the snail or cochlea terrestrh, 
the skink, or o lxx. the crocodile, 

or some other oviparous animals of the Hkc ])ro- 
lific nature and quality ? 

But still the greatest difficulty will lie in ap 
propriating the original names respectively to 
these, or if they are not approved ofj to other 
species of the prolific oviparous animals, that may 
be found more suitable to them, or more peculiar 
to these countries. Among the rest however, it 
may be presumed that V\Wir\y tummeth, hears 
no small relation to cliampsa, or timsahy the Egyp- 
tian appellation for the crocodile, as tzaby and 
nxoS, letaahy have been already supposed, (vol. i. 
p. 325.) to be ihedhaab and taitahy the Ara[)ic names 
at this time for the caudiverbera and the chameleon. 
But how variously interpreters have understood 
the original names of this class of animals, will 
sufficiently appear from the general view that i' 
here given of them. 


IleL 
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But, besides the great variety of animals which 
have been already taken notice of, from Lev. \i, 
and Dent. xiv. the Scriptures afford us a number 
of others, such as the behemoth^ the leviathan^ the 
rcaUf the Jmaf/iy the tanniw, kc. that are no less 
ditlicult to explain, which will be the .subject ot' 
the following section. With n gard likewise to 
the botanical part of the natural history of the 
Holy Scriptures, wc meet with the like doubls 
and obscurities ; the dudaim^ the kilcaioff, the go- 
pfier* zooody the almug tree, with many others, 
^ eon tinning 

* In Hutter's Cubus, iKe word *^5^ (which Hiller, in his ///<- 
rophyticoHy supposes to be the same, by it liansposilioii of Ictttis, 
with and that the"\DJl Gen.vi. 14. consequently mu^t 
signify or boards smoothed U'hh the plane) seems 

to be well rendered pinus piccOy or the torch pine. And as the 
derivative riHDil Is, in several places of Scripture, expressed in 
our translation by brimstone, the most inllammable of minciats, 
gopher Viood may be the same wit.i wood that will easily take 
fire j such as is the wood of the pine, the cedar, and otlier re 
niferous trees. Besides the cedar and fir that were brouglit to 
Solomon from Libanus, we read likewise (2 C.iron.) of the almiv^.^ 
or, by a transposition of letters, the algum tree. This we m.iv 
take for the cypress, which Diodorus Siculus, 1. xix. c. 5S. and 
Bochart in Phalcg, 1. c. 4. acquaint us, was e(|ually known and 
flourishing in those parts. Of the almug trees likewise were made 
harps and psalteries for the singers, 1 Kings x. 12. 2 Chron. ix. 
11. the wood of it no doubt being of the closest grain, and fit' 
test consequently for that purpose. The like use is still made in 
Italy, and other places, of the cy press wood, which is preferred 
to all others for violins, harpsichords, and other the like stiinged 
instruments, Hiller, in his liierophjticon^ makes algumim, or al- 
muggim, fas which is joined with it, is made to signify ci- 
ther wood ot frees), to be the general name only for the wood ot 
the gum-bearing trees, or for the trees themselves. ‘ (^uid enini,’ 
say, he, p. 106. < D»pu‘ji« <)uam O'DV SjN gutta guni- 
‘ mium? quid l^am »7j^;jliquidorum giittx ' 

* Omnia enim gummium genera primo liquida ex arbore manant, 

* dcindc siccantur et durcscunt.’ But as the cedar trees, and the 

fir 
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continuing still in dispute, notwithstanding the 
same pains and labour have been equally bestow- 
ed upon that subject as upon the zoology. For 
it must be universally acknowledged, that we are 
hitherto very imperfectly instructed, and want 
therefore to be much better acquainted with the 
real objects and things themselves, before we can 
be able to ascertain, with any certainty, their re- 
spective names, distinctions and varieties. The 
names likewise which they arc called by at pre- 
sent in these eastern countries, wmuld be of great 
assistance ; as some of them, it may be presu- 
med, continue to be the very same* whilst others 
may be traditional of^ or derivatives* from, the 
originals. 

We must wait therefore for the aid and assis- 
tance of some future discoveries and observations, 
before these brandies of natural knowledge arc 

brouglit 

fir trees art: joined with the ahnug or a/gurn irees^ some pnrticular 
spec if \\ rather than the whole genus ^ may be presumed to have 
been here rather intended. 

* 'Ihus the word ncsscr which is always rcndcicd the 

fag/cj is applied by the Arabs to the vulture only, which is .a 
more specious bird j and indeed, from the baldness ascribed to the 
ftesi'crj (Mic. i, lo.) we should rather take nessir^or the vulture, 
which has no feathers, but a little while down only upon the 
head and neck, than for the eagle, which is properly clotlud 
wdth feathers in those parts 5 for what is commonly called the 
bald buzzard or eagle, is not really so, but dlfl'ers from the other 
species by the white feathers upon the crown. The dhanh^ the 
taitah, &c. above mentioned, may be other instances. Among 
the iplants likewise, ailofi which is commonly rendered 

the oali^ is in Barbary, among the Arabs, the ordinary name for a 
beautiful berry bearing tree, otherwise called a^ednvach, Tlic 
safsaj too of the Arabs, by which they unrlcrstand the iibeiie or 
poplar ^ is the very same with the Kzelc. xvii, 3. which we 

itfnder the xvilloiv tree. 
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brought to any tolerable degree, of certainty. 
And indeed, provided every curious^ person, who 
has the good fortune to be acquainted with these 
countries, would contribute his share towards this 
valuable undertaking, it could not be long, ac- 
cording to the prevailing humour of travelling in 
this age, before a laudable, if not a "sufficient 
quantity of materials might be collected for this 
purpose. 


SECTION VII. 

Of the Mosaic Pavement at Prcencste, relating to 
some of the Animals and Plants of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. • 

Till the Scripture zoology and botany tlicu 
are more fully and accurately considered and uii 
derstood, it may be a digression not at all foreign 
to this subject, to give tlie reader, as an intro- 
duction to them both, a short description of the 
Mosaic pavement^ at Praeneste ; which lays be- 
fore us, in a very beautiful manner, not onl) a 
great variety of the animals, but of the plants 
likewise that arc mentioned in the sacred wri- 
tings. It were to be wished indeed, that we had 
a more correct copy of it, carefully compared with 
the original ; because the names, as well as the 
characteristics, particularly of some of the ani- 
mals there exhibited, may be suspected to have 

been 

* See the history, &c. of this Mosaic pavement in Fathc’* 
Montfaucon^s Antiquities ^ • voL xiv. 
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been either ignorantly or injudiciously taken. 
However, notwithstanding these few supposed 
faults and inaccuracies, the whole is a very valu- 
able and instructive, piece of antiquity, and pre- 
bcnts us witli a greater number and variety of 
curious objects, relating both to the civil and to 
the natural history of Egypt and Ethiopia, than 
are any where else to be met with. 

The conquest of Egypt, winch seems to ho 
that part of Alexander s history which is here re- 
piesented, is displayed with all imaginable art 
and elegance. We sec that hero («) standing in 
a commanding atlitiulc, under a magnificent tent 
nr canopy, attended by bis warlike companions, 
and impatiently waiting for the tribute and sub- 
mission of the Persians which, in a very so- 
leilm procession, they arc hastening to pay him. 

On the right side of this curious groupe, and 
all the way from thence to the utmost (wtent of 
the pavement, wo are entertained at every tmn, 
amidst a variety of plants and aiiimah, with dif- 
ferent prosj)cels of cities(y), tem])les(5), castle.s(»), 
lK)wers({), dove-boiiscs toils • ior fidi(//;j, the 
mctliod of sitting at their baiKpuds (.rj, tke. 
see the fashion likewise of the i' 4 - \ ptian hnats^’’), 
and of the Grecian galleys (•'>), together with the 
(juality of their sails aiul oars ; and in w'hat man- 
ner 

* These toils continue to be used by the Kj^ypilun*; to this 
day. They are made up of several hurdles of reed^ II ^ed, in 
some convenient part of the river, in various winding, s imd direc- 
tions, and ending in a small point ; into wlilch the fish being 
driven, are taken out with nets or baskets, as is here rcprescited. 
The like practice has been taken notice of, vol. i j) 210, 
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ner they are each of them managed, conducted, 
and employed. The habits and dress, die arms 
likewise and weapons of the Greeks, no less than 
of the Egyptians and Etliiopians, are often exhi- 
bited; and, from the scorpion, which is charged 
upon some of the Grecian shields, we may con- 
clude them to liave been of Commagenc, and 
that the hearing of such like military devices 
ivas much older than the croisades. Besides all 
this variety of objects, we arc entertained with a 
view of their respective actions, exercises and di- 
versions; and, under the lower bower (?}, we see 
a person plajdng upon an instrument; the very 
same witli the gaspah of tlie present Arabs, 
(vol. i. p. 367 .) or die German ilute of tliese 
times. The fashion likewise of their cups, or, as 
we may rather call them, drinking-horns, is here 
depicted. 

At Heliopolis (35), 2. e. Bethshemesh, or the house 
or City of the Sun, Jer. xliii. 13. wc are very 
agreeably entertained witli the obelisks (5), that 
were erected before it This city is further dis- 
tinguished by a beautiful temple (’»■), the temple 
of the Sun, witli the priests (p) standing before 
the portico f, clothed in white linen garments J;; 
circumstances which arc all of them very appli* 
cable to the ancient history of this city. The fi- 
gure likewise, as it appears to be, of a well (^r), 

makes 

* Vid. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 38. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 554. edit. 
Casaub. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 8. Vid. supra, p. 194. 

f Strab. ut supra, p. 553-4. ' ’ 

X Herod. Eut. p. 116. edit. Steph. 
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inakes part of this groupe ; tlie bottom whereof 
is of a blue colour, to denote the epithet of cue- 
rtile(f, that was applicable to water*. This too 
iniglit have been designed to represent tlie Jofis 
.W/,v or ain d diimii’\ ; tlic same fountain of fre^ih 
water, for .which Slattarea, as Heliopolis is now* 
called, continues to be remarkable. 

After Heliopolis, we have the prospect of 11a- 
bvlon (s), so called from the Jiahylonians, who 
were the founders of it. It is distinguished by 
a round tower or castle(i), the as Stra- 

in) | calls it, being the iirst part of ihc city tliat 
was built. Babylon was formerly called ].atoi)()- 
lis II, as it is at i)resent Old and New Kairo ; and, 
together with Heliopolis, made part oi the land 
of Goshen. 

On the otlier side of the river, towards Liln a, 
is the city Memphis (s^), distinguislual by several 
colossal statues ("), Hermes s, or imiiiiinics rather; 
\\\t shfntia husto corponi^ as Silius Italicus^ e\- 
])resses it. 'I'hc jiarticular shape and ligurc of 
the basement (;}/), u])on which the city is biii^t, 
may be very \\ ell intended to represent the lianks 
and ramparts ^1, that were raised on each side of 
it, to secure it Iroin the inundations aiul ravages 
of the Nile. 

Uiion a review, therefore, of all these remark- 
able circumstances, so applicable to Alcxandei s 
expedition in particular, and to the ancient state 

VOL. H. t* 

* Ovid. Met. 1. viii. ver. 229. + Vid. not. vol. H. p. Ct'. 

t Lib. xvii. p. llijO. II Vid. bupra, p. 90. 

S Vid. supra, not. *, p. 204. ^ Vid. supra, p. 8.’. 
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of Egypt in general, there appears to be no small 
proof and evidence tliat tlie artist, whether Greek 
or Roman, had made himself as well acquainted 
with the topography and civil history of Egypt, 
as from the following circumstances, he will ap> 
pear to have been conversant in the natural. 

If we begin then with the animals, it may l)c 
observed of them in general, that, — I. Some be, 
ing better known, as we may imagine, than the 
rest, are therefore delineated without names. 

II. Others have their names annexed to them in 
Greek capitals, of which some are well known. 

III. Others, though their names arc known, yet 
the animals themselves have not been accurately 
described. IV. Others again there arc, whose 
names are either unknown, or else have a dubi- 
ous signification. I shall treat of these in thcii 
order. 

I. Among those thereforp of the first class, the 
precedency shall be given to the crocodile {n), 
which, from the scaljj Ezek. x.viN:.4. and 

hardness of its coat, or because his scales so stick 
together^ that they cannot be sundered, Jobxii. 17- 
is therefore in no danger, ver. 7- of haoing Ills 
skin filed with barbed irons, or his head with fish- 
spears. The ciocodile likewise is of too great 
weight and magnitude, ver. 1 . to be drawn out of 
the river, as fish usually are, xvith a hook. The 
crocodile then, from these apposite characteris- 
tics, may be M'ell taken for the leviathan, as it is 
described in the book of Job, and elsewhere al- 
luded to in the Holy Scripluics ; where the Icvi- 
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cdluin is called the piercing serpent or dragon, Isa. 
xxvii. 1. where Pharaoh is called the great dra- 
gon or leviathan, Ezek. xxix. 3. where the heads 
also of the leviathan (i. c. of Pharaoh or Egypt) 
are said to be broken in pieces, Psal.lxxiv. U. 
otherwise expressed in the preceding verse, bif 
breaking the heads of the dragons in the zcaiers, or 
in the Red Sea ; see Ezek. xv. 6, There is no 
small probability likewise (as, in tlie earlier ages, 
there was no great propriety in the Latin names 
of animals, vol. i. p. 315.) tlrat the dragon or ser- 
pent, such an one as Regulus is said to have de- 
feated with so much difficulty upon* the banks of 
the Bagradas, was no otlicr than the crocodile. 
Tor this animal alone (from the enormous size to 
wliich it sometimes ariives, f-om the almost im- 
peijetrablc ([uality of its skin, which, we road, 
would hardly submit to the force of warlike en- 
gines) will best answer, as none of the serpent 
kind, properly so called^ will do to that descrip- 
tion. 

The hippopotamus, ot river-horse (f), is here ex- 
pressed, as hiding and sheltering itself among 
the reeds of the Nile. Now tlie behemoth Is de- 
scribed, Job xi. £1, 22. to lie in the coverts of the 
reeds and fens, and to be compassed about bp the 
zcilloxi's (f the brook. The livcr-horse feeds tipoii 
file herbage of the Nile, and the behemotli is said, 
ver. 15. to eat grass like an ojc. No creature is 
known to have stronger limbs than the river- 
horse ; and the bones of the behemoth, ver. 1 S. 
are said to be as strong pieces of brass ; his bones 
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are like krx of iron. From nil which clvmckr. 
istics, the behemoth and the river-horse, a])[)c;iv 
to be one and the same creature. And then again, 
as tijc river-horse is properly an aiiiphiL'ious ani^ 
mal, living constantly in fens and rivers, and 
might likewise, as it was one of its largest and 
most remarkable creatures, he cmblcinatical or 
significative of Egypt, to which the Psalmist 
miglit allude, Psal. Ixviii. 30. ; the river-horse, I 
say, may, with much greater propriety than tlic 
lion or wild boar, be received lor the hmst of iki 
rcedSy as n’n, hhayalh komih^ is better inter- 
j)rctcd tlierc,.^//e compamj of .spearwen, according 
to our translation. As for the lion and wild hoar, 
one or other of whicli some have imagined to iie 
this hliapnth komih, they may with more pro])ric- 
ty he said to retire into, or to slielter themselves 
among the tamarisks and the willows that attend 
waterj^ places, than out of choice or election to 
live and make their constant abode therein. Tor 
the retiring, particularly of the lion, out of tlicse 
thickets, upon the swelling of Jordan, supposes 
it by no means to be amphibious, as the river- 
horsc certainly was. 

The camelopardalis^^KX it is call- 

ed 


ra ytt^ ^rdutihcv 

TJ)? Cas.) HV^m lOlKt WlAdtf Kxn^iy- 

fiimi' rihiu^ tx vx'xami^x rui tft*. /Vfg 

trv^Kxhfrixt TU a^xtu /Soa? f;^ayT{. — T§as;^)jAef etf vtpof 

ag^af, &c. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 533. ed. Casaub. Nabin 
iii^thiopes vocaiit, collo similcm equo, pedibus et cruribus bovi, 
«.ainelo capite, albis maculis rutilum colorem distingiientibus ; 

unde 
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ed in Egypt and the Eastern countries, the zomcr 
of the Holy Scriptures, (vol. ii. p. 1283.) is suffi- 
ciently identified by its spotted skin and long 
neck. A little calt^ as if it were just dropt from 
it, is lying by it. 

The cercopitliccK^s a noted Egyptian deity, 
is more ‘than once expressed ; as is also the 
(log{yi\ the latratuv Amibis, according to its sym- 
bolical name, which, from tlic shape of it, as it is 
here cxpiesscd, should be that particular species, 
which is called the amis Grains, or grcp-lioimcl. 
Now, as this (juadruped is more remarkahh con- 
tracted, or, according to the Scripture name, girt 
in (lie loins, Prov. xxx, 31. than most other ani- 
mals, as it is likewise one of the swiftest, unr in- 
terpreters seem to have judiciously joined it with 
tliv lion and the goat, among those three animals, 
ver. that arc said to go Xtkll, and are come/j/ in 
going. 

At a little distance from one of these grey- 
hoimds^Ji), we iiavc a smaller quadruped (\), 
wliicli a large ga])lng serpent is ready to devour. 
This, from the size and sliapc, may be intended 
for the khneumon, which Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, was of the size of a lap-dog. 

The riding upon mules seems to have been of 
no less antiquity in Egypt, than in other Eastern 

countries ; 

unde appcllata Camelopardalis. Plin. 1. vlil. c. 18. Figiira ut ca- 
melus, maculis ut panthcra. Var. ling. LaU 

DlveriiUin confusa genus pantbera camclo. 

Polit, c.ili. MucelL Vid. p. 417, 
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countries*; as appears from one of them, with a 
riiler upon it, under the walls of Memph is(n). 
The rider perhaps was sent to apprize the caj)ital 
of Alexander’s invasion; as the person behind 
him on foot may denote the mule itself to liuvc 
been liired, according to the like customary at- 
tendance of the owner, even to this day. 

This pavement does not exhibit to us a great 
variety of birds. Among those that appear to 
be of the web-footed kind, vc may take tlie 
smaller species of them (q), to be tlie goose, one 
of their sacred animals ; as the larger may repre- 
sent the omcvutalus (ii), another noted bird of 
the Nile, otherwise called the pelican. The re- 
markable pouch, or bag, that is suspended from 
the bill and throat of this bird, serves not only 
as a repository for its food, but as a net likewise 
wherewithal to catch it. And it may be furtlicr 
observed, that in feeding its young ones, whether 
this bag is loaded with water or more solid food, 
the oiWcrolaluH squeezes the contents of it into 
their mouths, by strongly compressing it upon its 
breast with its bill ; an action which might well 
give occasion to the received tradilioi) and re- 
port, that the pelican, in feeding her young, 
pierced her own breast, and nourished tliem with 
her blood, ns^p, kaathy which in Lev.xi. 18. 
J)cut. xiv. 17. Psal. cii. 0\ lsa.xxxiv.il. Zeph. 
ii. 14. is translated in the text, or else in the mar- 
gin, the pelicuNj can be no such bird ; especially 

as 


2 Sam, xHL 39. 1 Kings i. 3.'). £sth. viii, 10, Isa. Lwh IT. 
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as it is there described to be a bird of the wil- 
derness. For its large webbed feet, the (‘apaci- 
oLis pouch, with the manner of catching its food, 
which can be only in the water, shews it entirely 
to be a water*fowl, that must of necessity starve 
in the desert. 

Among tlie birds of the crane kind (s), we may 
pronounce one or other of them to be tlie Uns, 
from the curvature of its bill; as among the 
others, we are to look for the stork and the da- 
vioisellCy the dancing bird, or otis of the ancients, 
whicli are every wiiere to be met with. 

besides the (t), which is displayed, in a 
flying posture, over one of the gates of Mem- 
])his, we sliould not overlook that beautitul 
])ir(l(u), adorned with a blueish plumage mixed 
with red. This sits perching upon tlie sam.c tree 
with the KHinEN : and, provided the artist, in the 
course of these drawings, had taken the liberty 
to indulge Ins invention, we might liave ima- 
gined it to liave been intended for tiic plucnix, a 
bird that wc are so little acquainted with. He- 
rodotus acquaints us -^ that he saw one of them 
painted, •which, though dilierent from this, as be- 
ing covered with red and yellow feathers, yet ap- 
])cars to be no other tlian the mamicodiata^ or bird 
of paradise; and therefore this and the plucnix 

were 

* ’Ef* Ktti rti vufiat, *Eyw f«£» cvk 

fiSflv, et fifi itr6¥ y^cc(pr TTsi^e^oiog, romdi Km twojJs. 

T« (AW etvTit j^^vooK 0 (tx ^ 

tf Tx (axM^x xnrci l(tomxigg^ kxi t« (Aiyi^og, Herod, 

Eut. p. 131. 
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were probably the same. However, if the bird 
here displayed cannot be admitted among tlie 
birds of paradise, we may suspect it at least, to 
he the peacock, which was a native of Ethiopia, 
and brought with other animals and curiosities 
from the south east parts of that country, to king 
Solomon, 13 Cliron. ix. 21. 

As in the whole course of these figures, a par- 
ticular regard Sicems to have becui had to the sa- 
cred animals of Egypt, the fish (a), that is exlii- 
bited below one of the pelicans (uj, may hi: re- 
ceiv'cd for the lepidotus 

Tlierc is room to conjecture, from a c'ouple of 
tortoises (o), that arc sunning themselves ii])()ii a 
bank of sand, and from the like number of crahs^r;, 
that arc swimming in the waters, that the inland 
parts of these countries were prodiielive. of holK 
these animaU. 

Among the reptiles, we are entertained with 
some few species of the serpentine kind ; though 
it is somewhat extraordinary, that none of them 
should have the marks and signatures of the ce- 
rastes, which was so well known in Egypt. 'J he 
commou snake, which may be exhibited among 
them, is called by the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, hannesh ; which, by an easy tiansitioii and 
change of letters, is of the same ibree and sound 

with 

* }i Kui rm rot KxXvumi A^.t^^utcv i^ov wxi, natt 

tyX^Xvi. Herod. Eut. p. 131. 'I 'be following species of fish, 
are ascribed to the Nile by Athenieus, Dcipno^. 1. vi. 

a-vvaeJonn, 

rvpXn, KflttflfAAei 
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^'ith the Scripture [m:i] mihlmh. This ((Jen. iii. 
j.) is said to he more subtle than all the other beasts 
of the Jield ; a character, how applicable soever 
it may be to the whole genus ; jet it appears, in 
tins text, to be only attributed to one particular 
species. The coinuiou snake, thcrelbrc, the same 
with the natrlv torqiiala and the an^uiso^ /Escu- 
lapius, was the very species of the serpentine 
kind that beguiled our hist parents. 

Others of this family (w), are represented of 
an enormous size ; being probably intended for 
that branch of it, which arc commonly called 
[)y the (ireeks, and tannimm by 

the sacred writers. The largest of these (x), lias 
seized upon a bird, which, from the contrasi, ap- 
pears to have tallcn down directly into its mouth. 

roe. [1. If 

^ There is no word in Scripture of a more indctc’-uiincd menu. 
iniJ tlian pJH j heiiu-- sonitU'ncs Ci- 

ken for great fishes, for .serpents, and scjneiinies lor liowli'i ; ; oi- 
in.ils, or jackalls. Hahbi 'I'anclium, wUose opinion is esnousi i bv 
the great Dr Pocockc, llos. i. 8. and by |ll^ learned • ece^sor, 
Dr Hunt, (Orat, inaug.) lays down a general rule ho^v r(' hslin- 
g'lish the several iiueipretal ous ih. t are lo We put jjion llie 
MnrJs, i'/z. that wheresoever j^^lH '>i n'''n ‘ire plurab, 

they signify*those howling ndd hc.tst . that 'nil 'bit dcsolalc {'' 
bill that wth cun tUD ir, in.iv 'c 

K'tidered dra^ofu^ jt 7 */>e«/.r, %vfialt's, or ibe like. And act' lumg 
ly ODn> Job XXX. 21). Psal. xliv. jy. Isa. s"I. 22. and v ,\i /. 

I ■!. and \xxv. 1, and xliii. 20. .fer. i\. 1 1. and v. lij, .ii\d \!ix. 
.'>.h and li. Al. l\Tic. i. 8. together r\ith JUn. iv. i. aiul 

nun, Mai. i. 3. are to be taken for jai ka Is. But CU’Jn, 
Cic'u. i. 21. Exod.vii. 12. Deal, xxxli. 3.>. Pvii. l\.\iv. ! am! 
c\lvili. 1. together wilh fUH) vh. 9, 10. Job vii. 12. Psal. 
^ci. 13 . Isa. xwii. ], and li. 0. Jer. li. 3+. and CUH, ‘‘^ek. 
x\ix. 3. and xxxii. 2. arc to be rendered serpents, zv!iale\, 
\t(i-fnonsUrs, or the like *, according as they are spoken oj: sum 
t features, either as they relate to the land or to the water. 
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If then the conniion fame be true, that the rattk'. 
snake*ancl other serpents, have a power of charm- 
ing birds and other animals, and bringing llien. 
down into their months, it may be presumed ilrui 
we have here an action of this kind ot great an- 
tiquity, and very pertinently recorded., 

II. Among those animals, that are distinguish- 
ed by their names, and are likewise well known, 
\vc may give the first place to the pixoio noc | 
Now, as "this is the only animal that we are ac- 
quainted with, which is usually armed with one 
liorn|, (for what is commonly called the uni- 

coni\ 

* ‘I am abundantly satisfied,’ say*: tbc folWin^- nulhor, ‘fioir 
‘ many witnesses, both FAi-lish and Indian, that a rattle-snakc 
‘ will charm squiricls an.d birds from a tree into its mouth.’ \'id. 
Paul Dudley, Ksq. his acrount of the rattlv-snahe. Fhtlo<;, Tnim. 
No. 37b. p. 292. Dr Mead on Fomm, p. S2. Othcis imagine, 
that the rallle-sinke, by some artifice or other, had befoie 
them *, and as the poison did not itninedialely upti-ite, iPe 
rclorbird, in tlm suiprisc, niisht l.t-take llu-m^eUrs to sour- 
nelghbouiin^ tree, and afltrwards (all dovtn to be sclztd ujnjii bv 
the rattle-snake, whit h, sensible of the uiorlal wound In. t, ii " 
been given, was imp.itlently wanting and looking fur ihuti, 

f In Barloli’s draAvings, w’hich will be hereafter mciilioiicl, 
the name is P/iVOA(:*2lW,Avhich I presume nurM be a mi.stiik. . 
According to a late account I had of this ])avcnieut i rum mv 
worthy friend, Thomas Hlackburne, i:s<i. jun. of Wh.rriiq toi’, 
he acquaints me that it is PINOKEriWC j as, among the other 
names, liANTEC is ©ftlANTEC, ENIIYArif: is ENt Am , ami 
KPOKOAhlAOf: nAPAAAIC is KPoKOAMAonAPAA/ IC. ') he 
ingenious Dr Parsons, F. H. S. {Vhihsoplu Traps, No. 470.) lur 
given us a most accurate figure, as well as a very curiou.s dissf i- 
talion upon the rhinoceros. 

t In Sir Hans Sloancks and Dr Mead’s curious colleclmiis, 
there are specimens of two of these horns being placed one above 
the other at a span’s distance j the one upon the snout, the oilier 
nearer the forehead •, to a species of wliich kind the gmmumcor- 
::u of Martial (Epig. x\iv. De spectaculis) might probably relate. 
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coin's horn, is not the horn of a quadruped, but 
of the netvahl, a cetaceous fish), our conimenta- 
tors have, for the most part, taken it for the Dn, 
rem. And indeed, in justification of this inier- 
pretation, the rhinoceros, from the very make and 
structure of its body, appears to be tlie strongest 
of (luadrupcds, the elephant not excepteil ; so 
that, irt exirressing the strength of Israel, Nuni. 
xxiii.;2'J. it is justly compared to the strength of 
the I acuty oi rhinoceros, or unicorn, as it is com- 
monly translated. Rem then cannot be, as 
Schultens and others have interpreted it, the oryx 
or huhalua, or iiidecil any other Species of the 
clean quadrupeds, which will by no means an- 
swer to this description of it. 

We have nothing curious to ofter with regard 
tothe Tiei'ic or the aeaina, with a cub sucking 
it ; if u e except the roundiiess of the spots in 
the former, which are unquestionably the distin- 
guishing marks of the panther, and not of the 
tiger, as it is here called. 

The Airs is incorrectly given us for atcj; the 
\' in this name, and also in ihcCDiNriA, being j)ut 
instead of the i ; which however may .shev' how 
the r was pronounced belbre the letters s and r. 

% 

i'hc Ethiojnan rhinoceros, ^vliit 1) Pausanias {in Bcesficis) call.'} 
the Ethiojiian bull, was of this Kind, tijov h Kut tk? u 

fc'? iTTI TU PltOKi^Vi, oTt (TpiFty tT CCK^et 

TV! ptm £» Uec^u Kf^ttg xxt ftiyet. Yft the rhinoce- 

ros upon the medals of Doniitian, the same we may suppose that 
'vas exhibited at the secular games in hi.s times, appears with one 
horn only upon the snout, as in those which have been brought 
t-O us hither, at diflerent times, icom the East Indies 
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By the fij^’ure and attitude, it appears to he tli.**, 
same crcatuve(L), wliidi the Ethiopians are shoot- 
iiig at in the upper part ot* the pavement. \o\r 
the lynx being generally received tor the or 
lapus cervarius ot* the ancients, it can bear no at- 
linity at all with this creature; which is nuieli 
})eiter designed tor the wild-ass or onager, one of 
the noted animals of these countries. 

The CAYoc, by the addition of a t>, will be cay- 
poc, the lizard; the figure agreeing, with proprie- 
ty enough to the name, "t he enhtapic, in like 
manner, is no other than enyapic, the ii being 
dundaiit ; and denotes the la/nf or o/tcr, or, as i(, 
is othciwise called, the dog of the river. IIk y 
arc two in number, holding each of them a tish 
in their mouths agreeably to the character of 
that piscivorous animal. This was likewise ‘one 
of those ([uadrupeds that were accounted sacred" 
by the E.gyptiaiis. 

The xoironoTAM 0 Y, by exchanging the 0 foi 
an 0, will be xoiPonoTAMOY, or the river hog. 
‘fhis is a new name indeed, tliongh we can hanh 
ly 1)0 mistaken in the interpretation of it, as the 
animals here exhibited are exactly of* that sj)e- 
cics. In Dr Mead s curious collection of Barto- 
li’s drawings; we see the same groupe of animals, 
with the appellation of xoiPoni0-iA annexed to 
it : and as this word seems to be related to, or a 
derivative from xoipoc and highkoc or highh, it 
should denote them to be baboons, man-tigm, 

orang' 

* Tmnxt ftui i* ta» rt(( tpcti nymto «*'''■ 

Herod. £at. p. 131. 
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oWig'Oiitangifj or, according to the literal inter- 
pretation, hog-monkajs, or liug-biiboons. Hut, be- 
sides the lengtli and curled fashion ot‘ their tails, 
the very shape and attitude of the animals tliem- 
selves sliew them to l)c much nearer related (as it 
has been^already observed') to the hf)g, than to 
the monkey kind, and therefore xoipohotamoy is 
rather to be received. 

The ArEAArov likewise, from the similitude of 
tlie ligure should have been written aiaoypot, i.e. 
ihc cat ; which, being one of the sacred animals 
of Egypt, could not well be denied a place in 
tills collection. 

111. Though tlic names of some other of iIksc 
animals arc as well known in books of natural 
history, as those already mentioned, }et the ani- 
mals themselves have not been so well described, 
they will require therefore some further ilhistia- 
tion. 

d'he KPOK.OAEIAOC nAPAAAic tlicii, 01* thc .Spotted 
Ir.ard, as it may be interpreted, might be intf nd- 
(d for tile stellio ol‘ the ancients, or thc icarral, 
(vol. i. p. j ) according to the present name. 

The KPOKOAEiAoc xEPCAioc, 01’ /(ml crocodile, (so 
called in contradistinction, as it may be presu- 
med, to the river crocodile, which was the kpoko- 
AEiAoc by way of eminence), is the same species 
of lizard with thc cicitkoc However the head 
is not iiere well expressed, being too round and 

large; 

* I.KiyKCi i ftit rti Aiyuvrug, i 

&c. Diosc.Lik c.‘a. Kali Aiunuil. 

p. Z'li, 
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large; whereas that of the seine's is long, ami 
ratlier more pointed, than in the other speeies of 
the lizard kind. Egypt has always ahomulcd 
with the seine ; and to this day, several hoses of 
them, dried and prepared, are shipped off every 
year for Venice, as an ingredient in their the- 
riuca. 

The ONOKENTATPA is mucli better delincalcil 
than the and may he called the Jc- 

vialc ass-eentaure. yElian * is very copious in dc- 
scribing this imaginary ereatiirc, tire only fictiti- 
ous animal in this collection ; whielt the i,\x 
however havc'iikiced instead of DVtt, or the leild 
/leasts of the islands, as we translate it, Isa. xiii, 
!2‘J. xxxiv. 1-1. ixe. 

The KeoKOT.\e, nr eroeala, is a name as well 
known to the natural historians as the 
though the animal itself has not been so well 
and so particularly deserihed. rElian (1. vii. e. 
acciuaints u.s, that it ‘ had the same art with the 
‘ hyrena i , of learning the names of particular 
‘ persons, and decoying them afterwards, by call- 
‘ ing niion them by tlic .same.’ Jhit he gives us 
no charaeteristies wliciehy the kpoko'iiao may 
he distinguished from oilier qiuulrupeds. We 

may 

* 7P,luin. Hist. Animal. 1. wii. c. 9. ct I. vii. C. U2. Plin. 
1. vili. c. 21. & 3l). 

j- Tills property (^Plln. Hist. Nat. 1. vm. c. 30.) is ascribed to 
tlie liyicna, Scrmoiicm liumanum inter pastorum stabula as* 
siniulare, nomiiiutjuc alicujus addlscere, quern evoralum foras la- 
ccTdl.— Hujus generis coitii Iccena yi'Lthiopica parit crocutam, si- 
militer voces imit.uUcm homiimni pecorumqiie. Idem ibid. c. 21. 
dicit crocutas velut ex cane et hipo coiiceplus, btrab, 1. xvi- 
p. 3 j3. 
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Ti^iay snpi)ly the dcdciency tliereforc from this 
fio-iire, whitdi is all over spotted. The head is 
rather long, ld<c the bears, than short and roiuid 
as in the cat kind. Agathareides ascribes to it 
ftl'i.ii'p claws and a fierce countenance''. The eai , 
of it arc. small, the body is sliort and well .st'l, 
and api)ear8 to have either no tail at ;ill, or else a 
very short one. These then are to be received as 
the characteristics of the 
To this class we may join the c<i)TNriA, the 
same grammatical name with Hiese have 

been commonly numbered among tjie iinaginar\ 
beings, but appear here to he ccrcopifhcci, or mon- 
kies; as indt’cd some ancient authors _} luxe dc- 
scribed them. The prominence likew ise that is 
said to 1)C in their breasts or nl])ples, may perhaps 
be authorized from the lowest of them, wliich has 
its limbs the most displayed; for those of t lie 
otiier are folded up and col[<.cted l()gctlicr, as tlic 
habit and custom is of that aiitii' animal. 

J\'. Among 

* K<3i fjLiv evo/aa^ofCivoi K^oxo/lag «; s*. xxt kvvo; (rv O,Tc\ 

Uf/'.'pciv uy^iUTi^oVf x.ut awo t£ tfe* r, :f H xut 7sof 

-xthm., Agath. cle Alar. ruin-. p.-l-S. cd. O.ioii. 
f- A< TX <r^tyf/x. Salinas. [*lin. m Soliniiin. 

t Lvucas vulgo frcijiitnlc's cl tiisro pilo, tfuirnmn iu 

puctorc ykthlopia i^encial. Clin. 1. \ in. c.Jl. 

mias liabcntur et vlllosa: coniis, maniinis pn)niliuill‘. 

profundls, doclles ad feiitatis obllvioncin. Solin. r. iJl. A< 

KXi KVUKi(px>^>ii KXi xviVtct mejTrcfiTraiToti tv.v tx Tr.i 

XXI T»!? Kihamxq, 3* ui fA.n rxic 

K£V£«<{ TTx^ofiotxt. UMv ‘oT< TTXtrui dxs^eixi. xxt TXii 'vJ'^^aeK Kut 

x^xet' Kxt TTxviS^ytXf K0iyxvit<ri ^.^^crxxAtxg rKi f^i^o^tvnxv.c, ixt 

X 070 V XXrOVTXr X< 3 i TKV (V^V&UIXV £» XWTi Agatli.licid. dc 

Al.irc riibro, p. 43. edii. Ox. S/unn^nmia (i.c. r//%rn) omni 
deformilate ridicula. Ainm. Alarccll. i. xxu. 
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IV. Among such of these animals, whose 
names arc either dubious or unknown, we may 
take notice of the Aopoc ; which notwithstand, 
ing the aiTinity of it to the Latin word aper, yet 
has no relation at all to the l)oar kind. Except^ 
ing the sj){)ts, it agrees in slia])C, habit; of body, 
and all other circumstances, with the kpokotac. 
If we might presume that apktoc was the true 
reading in the pavement, the figure will answer, 
with ]>roprietv enough, to the bear, one of tla' 
noted animals of this country. 

The TABOYC is another unknown name. Tlie 
large fjuadruped to which it belongs, lias the ex- 
act s]i,t|)eaiid habit of the camel. 1 h(‘ eais Iik('- 
wi^c aie eiect, with a large tuft of hair gi(j\\ mg 
l)(‘t\vixt them, as is common, though not picnliai 
indeed to this creatine. The huge bnni)) too, 
which is usually placed upon the middle of the 
hack, is here fixed nearer the shouhlers. ^'et, 
notwithstanding this mistake, may stijl 

be a derivative from the bump or humh, one 
of the chief characteristics of tlie camel, and 
from whence it very properly received this name, 
'i’lie custom of carrying treasures upou tue^c 
bunches of camels, is mentioned Isa. xxx. b. 

Below the is the Knini n, which is a beau- 
tiful little creature, with a shaggy neck, like the 
* ; and shaped exactly like tliose mon- 
kies that arc commonly called marmosets. "I'lio 

Kill- 

* KfFerocior cynoccphalis nalun , sicut mltisslma satijrn et 
sphin^ihus. Callitriches toto peue aspeclu cllft’ciunt, barba cbt In 
facie, cauda laic fuba priori parte. Plin. 1. vlli. c. 54. 
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khihen therefore may be the Ethiopian monkey, 
called by the Hebrews kouph, and by the 
(ireeks KHnos* KH<i)or, or KEino^i, from wlieuce 
the Latin name aphus (' ; with this diilcrcnee 
only, that keihen has licre an hcteroclite teniii- 
nation. jb'or little regard, as we may perceive 
from the preceding names, has been paid either 
to the ortliography, the number, or any otlicr 
grammatical accuracies. 

At a little distance from tlic khihem is the 
HfoiT, and near this again are the nANXEc ; appel- 
lations probably of Ethiopia extraction. \\ ith 
regard to the sioix, it has ail the appearance of a 
very lierce and rapacious animal. It seems to be 
howling, with the mouth half open, 'fhc jaws 
arc long, and well armed with teeth. Then is no 
Mirall probability therefore, that it was intended 
for tlie wolf, and conse(|ueiitly will he the same 
(by softening the letter hp) with 
avjhytc, or the Etiiiopie name plural of the 
or wolf. 

We find the like analogy betwixt oantec and 
thx* Et biopit* word cumkes or odt/ijiu's, as it 

may be . (lilferently pronounced. .'I'he oantec 
then were (.the Ethiopian) civet as /vJlflrt 

VOL. 11. II is 

^ Ki}T 94* o^uoiov irtHy-O’ K.Hvm Si BxCvXmia ci KctTx Mf^a- 
riy,u(riv. ««■< S’ o khtt®? t« '^utv^u, r ethha 

x’jvcf iLcti ec^KTU fAiTcc^v, F tvittn iv A-iiiovift. Slrab. 1. xvil. p. S 17. 
etiit. Almclov, 

f Pompelus Magnus misit ex ALlhiopia, quas vocant cep/ioi ; 
^uarum pedes postciiorcs pcdibiis humanis cl cruribus j priou'* 
manibus fuere similes. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. viii. c. IIL 

t Ff//s iElbiopIca, s. animal zibethicum^ s. hj:vtiu ochrifem^ 

« civctia. 
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is interpreted hy Castel and Ludolfus. For 
greater diftcrenccs than these are found in tho 
derivatives (d‘niost languages. And, considering 
the nature and quality of the Greek and Etliiopic 
alphabets, and of their respective pronunciations, 
it cannot be expected, either tliat the, same ha- 
ters, or the same force or sound of any one gi\ ei; 
letter, word or appellation, should be exactly 
conveyed from one of these languages into tlie 
other. 

So much then with regard to the animals of 
this pavement. If botany is regarded, we have 
here the figures of the palm-tree; both of the 
common species (a), that grows up in one stem, 
and of the doomif), or that was forked. 

The stately uprightness of tiie palm is finely al- 
luded to, Jcr. X. 5. We have the musa like- 
wise (c), wliich is remarkably distinguished hy 
large verdant leaves. The fruit of it is sup|)()sc(l 
by some commentators, to be the dudaim or man- 
drakes, (vol. ii. p. 14S.) as otheis have taken the 
leaves for those, which our first parents used in- 
stead of aprons, or girdles^ as it should be rather 
rendered, Gen. iii. 7. 

The lotvs{p\ that extraordinary vegetable syrn* 
bol in the Egyptian mythology, (vol. ii. p. 178.) 
is still more frequent than the palm-tree and the 
musa ; and, as it is here represented, agrees in the 
rotundity of its leaf and rosaceous flower, with 
the mfmjdiaa atjuatica. 

The large spreading tree (e), that presents it- 
self so often to the eye, may be designed for the 
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^ycaminej or sycamore^ one of the common timber 
trees, not only of Egypt, but also of the Holy 
Land The mummy chests, the sacred boxes, 
the the models of ships, and a variety 

of other curiosities found in the catacombs, arc 
all of tli^m, as 1 have before observed, made out 
of this wood. And further, as the grain and tex- 
ture of it is remarkably coarse and spongy, it 
could not therefore stand in the least competition 
(Isa. ix. 10. f) with the cedar, for beauty and or- 
nament. The sycomorc, from budding very late 
in the spring, is Q^iiilarbonini sapkntmima ; and 
from having a larger and moic extensive root 
than most other tiees, it is alluded to as themoj,t 
(lillicult to be plucked tip, Luke xvii. O'. The mul- 
berry trees that are said, Psul. Ixxviii. 48. to have 
beat dc6iroi/cd by the front, should be rather the 
bycomorc tree, as the word is. 

Above the sycomorcs, within the precincts pro- 
bably of Ethio|)ia, tliere is another large shady 
trec(F), distinguished by two yellowish clusters, 
as they seem to be, of tiowers ; and by the khi- 
HEN, which is running tipoii one of the I)rane]ics. 
Tliis then may be the cassia fistula whose 

lloweis 

* h KXt TbTO 'ZvKXfliVoV XtyVTi, KStXciTXt di KUi 0 UX* 

o-vKOfio^oi, 5iat TO «T0»ei» TiK yivTitif. DiosC. 1. i. C. 13J. 
or ?ifcnmifie, CD’bpti/» sicamum. Pbal. Ixwiii. 47. J King*, x. 27. 

1 Chron. xxvli. 28. Amos vil. 14. Luke Xvii. (j. \ix. 4. 

f The sijcornores arc cut duwn, but wc ivid change them into 
cedars 

t Cassia Jlitula ab Arabibus invcnta,et a rccrntlorlbus Grpccl'^, 
ut Actum io Kxjffix ftihttma, iiominatur. Fabam InJicam vcLerinu, 
ut Aristobuli, Valerius Cordus credidit. Siliquam /Egyptiann 

Theophra>ii 
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flowers are of this colour, grow in this fasliion^ 
and yield a most delightful fragrancy. 

The c4»ixnA display themselves upon anotlur 
large tree, of a less shady quality, and with 
boughs more open and diffused. These circum- 
stances agree very well with the azedarach, (not 
jnuch different from ITITK, czracit, or the bay tm\ 
as we render it, Psal. xxxvii. 35.) another noted 
tree of these countries ; whose commoner name 
is ailali or dealt, the same with the Hebrew 
the oak, the dm, the lime, &c. as it is differently 
rendered, Josh. xxiv. 21. Isa. vi. 13. Kzek. vi. 13. 
Collcctau. II. Phytogr, No. 31. 

The banks of the Nile are every where adorn- 
ed with several tufts and ranges of reeds, flags, 
and bulrushes. 'Among the reeds, the emblem of 
Egypt, (2 Kings xviii. 21. Kzek. xxix. 6.) we die 
to look for the calamus scriptorias, the Djp, (Isa. 
xliii. 24. Jer. vi. 20.) or calamus aromalicus, or 
sweet calamus, Exod. xxx. 23. and the arundo sac 
charifera. As most of these plants appear in 
S])ike or flower, they might thereby denote the 
latter end of the summer, the beginning of the 
autumnal season, or perhaps the particidar time 
when Alexander made the conquest of Egypt. 
The clusters of dates that hang down from one 
of the palm trees, the bunches likewise of grapes 
that adorn the lower bower (^), may equally typi- 
fy 

Tlieophrasli hist. 18. nonnulli censent. C. Bauh. Pin. p. 403. 
Being originally an Ethiopian plant, it might not have fallen un- 
der the cognizance of Theophrastus, as it vras not known In 
Egypt at that lime. 
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fy the same season. Neither should wc leave 
the bower, thus occasionally mentioned, till we 
have admired the variety of climbers that shelter 
it from the sun. Such arc the gourd (the kikahn 
or ^'kikocon, \Vp'p, as it bids the fairest to be, 
in the history of the prophet Jonas), the baka- 
mi/iesj the climbing apocijmwin, &c. all wliich 
1 have seen flourishing in Egypt, at the time of 
the year, with great beauty. . 

As to the flags and buliushes (c), they are of- 
ten mentioned; particularly Exod. ii. 4. wheic 
we learn, that the mother of Mose^^^a hai shr could 
no longer hide him, took for him an ark of hul- 
ruslics, [or papyrus, as NDJl is frequently rendeied), 
and daubed it ’ieltk slime and with pitch, and pat the 
child therein, and laid it in the Jla^s ^uiph, 
juucus) by the rivers brink. The vessels of huh 
rushes, that arc mentioned both in sacred and 
profane history t. were no other than larger fa- 
brics 

Some authors make the kikaion to he the same Avith the 
Egyptian kik or Idi, from whence was drawn i/se oil of 
tioned by Diodorus, Li. c. This was the of the 

Greeks, the e/Urca of the Arabians ; the same with the narju.i, 
or pa/ma t:/triai,vj\\kh is a spongy quick-growing tree, well 
known in these parts, (vid. Ok Clusii Hierf»botanicon, p. 213.) 
though the oil which is used at present, and perhaps has been 
from time iiniueinorial, for lamps and such like purposes, ii> c s.- 
pressed from hemp or rape seed, whereof they have annual crops ; 
whereas the rkinus is inknitely rarer, and the Iruit of it conse- 
(prently could not supply the dcrriands of this country. I ire 
Egyptians arc said to be the inveiilors of lamps; before wbicli 
they used loicbes of pine- wood. Clem. Alex, btrom. 1. 

f Isa. xviii. 2. Pliiry (k vi. c. 22.) takes notice of the mvii, 
papijraceas, armameniaque hiii ; and (^k^.iii. c. 11.) he observes, 
f.c ipta quidetn pcipqro navi^ia texunt, Herodotus ar.d Diodorus 
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brics of this kind; wbicli, from the late intro* 
(hiction of plank, and stronger materials, are now 
laid aside. 

The short, and, it must be confessed, im|)C)feet 
and conjectural account that is here givenof thie 
very instinctive piece of antiquity, will, I hope, 
excite some curious person to treat and consider 
it with greater ciudition, and more copious an* 
notations. The subject very well deserves it, as 
all Kgypt, and no small poition ol’ Ethiopia, arc 
licrc most beautifully depicted in miniature, and 
cli'gantly contracted into one view. And it will 
add very much to the credit and authority of tl^.c 
representations here given us, that notwithstaiKh 
ing the artist had so much room for indula'ijig 
bis tiincy and imagination ; yet, unless it be the 
ONOKENTAYPA, wc ai’C cntcrtaiucd with no other 
object that a]>pcars to be trilling, extravagant, or 
improbable. Nidthcr will ihcrc be much occa^ 
sion to apologize even for this ligurc; in as much 
as, s('vcral eenturies after this ])avemciit was fi- 
nished, *idiaii himself, (lib. xvii. e. 3.) that great 
scaicher into nature, seems to give way to the 
common f.unc, and to believe the existence of 
such a cieatiire. 


CIIAP- 


Siculus have recorded the same. And, among the poets, Lu- 
can : 

Conscillur biiula Memphitis cymba papyro, 
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j'he Maliiral Uistonj of Arabia; purlivultirlif nj 
Arabia Fctra’a, Alviait Hinai, vS’c. ami oj iht 
Oslricfu 

If we leave Palestine and Es^ypt beliind us, and 
pursue our physical observations into the I, and of 
Edom, we sliall Ire presented witli a variety (rf 
prospects, quite dillcrcnt from tliO'.e \\x have 
lately met with in tlie land ot* Canaan, or in the 
field of Zoan. For wc cannot licic he ciiteitain- 
cd with pastures clothed Kith Jhvks, or with r^//- 
Iks stamlin^ thici: with corn, or with brooks of xa- 
ters^ or Joiuitaius or depths, tlu't sprtm'; oat of the 
rallies and hills, Diait. viii. 7 . Here is no place of 
seed, aroj Jigs, or of vims, or pinoegranaics, Xuiii 
x\. .5. l)Lit the whole is an rvit place, a loncMune 
dcsolate.wilderness, no otherui.se diMasiiied ih.in 
hy plains covered with sand, an*! h\ inoaiitains 
made up of naked rocks and piceipices. ! hated 
Esau, (says the prophet, Alai. i. :i.) and laid his 
mountains and his heritage icastcjor the dmtp^ons of 
the Kildcrness. 

Neither is this country ever, unless .sometimes 
at the equinoxes, refreshed with rain; hut tin* 
few hardy vegetables which it produces, an* 

stunted 
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stunted by a perpetual drought; and the nourish- 
ment whicli the dews contribute to them in the 
night, is suHiciently impaired by the powerful 
heat of the sun in the day. The in^enseness of 
the cold and lieat, at these respective times, very 
einpliatically accounts for the provision of Provi- 
dence, in spreading out for the Israelites a cloud 
to be a covering by dai/^ and fire (like a harmless 
siin^ Wisd. xviii. 3.) to give both light and heat in 
the night season^ Psal. cv. 3Sh 
But, to be more particular; when I travelled 
in this country, during the mouths of September 
and October (t72 1 ), the atmosphere was perfect- 
ly clear and serene all the way iVoin Kairo to Co* 
rondel ; but from thence to Mount Sinai, the tf)))s 
of the mountains, which lay on each side of us 
in the midland road, would be now and then cap- 
ped with clouds, and sometimes continue so for 
the whole day. This disposition of the air was 
succeeded soon after by a violent tempest; when 
the whole heavens were loaded with clouds, 
wliich discharged themselves, almost during a 
whole night, in extraordinary thunderings, ligl.c- 
nings and rain. But these phenomena . arc not 
frequent, rarely falling out, as the monks inform- 
ed me, (and who have reason to remember them), 
a.bove once in two or three years, And indeed, 
to make a short digression, it is very fortunate 
for the fraternity of St Catharine's that they ha|>- 
pen so seldom. For as the torrents consequent 
thereupon wash down an immense (|uantity of 
stone and gravel from the mountains, the large 

capacious 
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capacious cistern below, which receives its water 
from the convent, and liberally refreshes there- 
with the Arabs and their cattle, is usually Idled 
up thereb}. This the monks are immediately 
obliged to c. insc, as it happened when 1 was 
there, ten or a dozen of them being let down 
every day, and drawn up again at night, till the 
work was linished. And to shew the ingiatitiulc 
of these their rapacious neigliboiirs, for whosi*. 
eoiiveniency all this labour h<id been bestowed, 1 
must mention likewise, tiiat after these poor la\- 
brothers had done all to their satisfaction, they 
would not suffer them to leturn, v ithout p.\ving 
each of them a sidtank, and a ijuantity of pro- 
visions besides, for the permission. 

Kxeept at such e\tra<ji dinary conjunctures, as 
were just now^ taken notice of, there is the same 
uiiifonn course of w'cather throughout tlie whole 
year; the sky being usually clear, and llie winds 
hlowdng briskly in the day and ceasing in the 
night. Of these, the south w'inds are the gen- 
tlest. though those iu oilier directions arc the 
most lV(‘(|uenr; which, Iw blowing over a \ast 
tract of .these deserts, and skimming away the 
.siiidy surface along W'itli them, Icive exposed se- 
veral putrified trunks and hrauchesol trees, make 
C)utimial encroachments iijxe’ the sea, and oee:. - 
siijii no less alterations in the surhicc ol the eon 
linent. For to these violent winds, wc may at- 
tribute the many billow's and mountains of sand, 
w’bieli wm* every wlierc meet wdth; the sand sup- 
plying tlte place uf watei ; or, as this phenome- 
voT. ir 2 ^ 
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non is beautifully dcscribccl by P, Mela, 1. i. c. s. 

* Austcr arenas, quasi inaiia, agens sieeis sa'vit 
^ lluetibus.’ For tlic sanie cause likewise, not 
only the harbour of vSuez is entirely lilled up, hut 
rhe very cliannel of the sea, which extends itjicir 
two or three miles further to the noithward, (as it 
once may be supposed to have reached cn'cii ih 
far as Adjeroute, or I Ieroo|)olis), is now div 
half ebb, tliough the tide rises here near siv 
feet. 

Wdiere any ])art of tlmse deserts is sandy and 
level, the horizon is as lit for aslionoinical obser- 
vations as the sea it^edf; and .v;//7/V/ev coav/, an ex- 
pression of laicaifs, may rvrvwv no small illus- 
tration from this ])henomenon, and appears, at a 
small distance, to be no less a colh'ction of wa- 
ter It was likewise no Ic.-s surprising to See 
in what an extraordinary manner every object 
appealed to he magnilied \ within it; in so much, 
that a shrub might be taken for a tree, and a 

Hock 

The like ob;'.crvalIon is taken noliccof by Diodorus Siciiliisj 
in his account of Africa, 1. iii. p, 1‘2S. i)r Hyde also, in 
annotations on Peritsol’s lilneran^, p. 13. deduces the name of 
Borca and Lmjn from this plicnomenon. Et quidem (ut de- 
nominationis causam ct rationem exquiramus) dictum iiomen Birca., 
npiDHi spUndorem .seu splendent em n;^r/r'/7ewnotat, cum ca re^t;io 
j’adiis solaribus tarn copiose colluslrelur, ul retlexuin ab a-enis lu- 
men adeo intense fulgeiis, a loii^iiv]uo spcctantibus ( ad instar cor- 
jioris Solaris) aquarum speriem retcrat *, cl hirre areiiariim splen- 
dor et radialio Ariibibus dicilur Sdicnd)^ i.e. rna^w water-- -aquii’ 
superficm,^e\x stiperficialiA aquarum species — Mine eliam iioinini!: 
A(ovtj ratio peti potest ; cum contractiim sit pro 

Jlumma^ a fuhescentibus area is ardore penc inllamma- 
tis. 

f Vid. supra, p. Ij"?. 
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jlock of l)inls (t;hc achbobbas are tlie most tVe- 
qiicnt) for a caravan of camels. This seeming* 
c'olieetioii of water always advances about a ([uar- 
ler of a mile before ns : whilst tlie intermediate 
space is in one continued glow, occasioned by 
the (juivering undulating* motion of that (juiek 
succession of vapours and exhalations, which 
are extracted by the powerful iutluencc of the 
sun. 

The same violent heat may be the reason like- 
wise, wliy the carcases of camels and other cica- 
lures, which lie ex])osed in these dc'^cits, are 
(juicklv drained of that moisture, which would 
otherwise di.sj)Ose them to putrefaction; and, be- 
ing hereby put into a state of preseivation^, not 
imich inferior to what is communicated 1)\ snic’cs 
and bandages, they will continue a nuinl'cr of 
vears without mouldering away. To the same 
cause also, succeeded afterwaids l)y tlic coldnes-. 
of tiie night, we may attiibute the plentiful dews, 
and those thick ollensive mists, one i>i otlier ol 
which we had every night too sensible a piool 
of. The dews particularly, as we had tlie Ina- 
vens only. for our covering, would l'c.';nent!> wet 
us to the skin ; but no sooner was the sun iisen, 
and the atmosphere a little heated, than the niisis 
were (juiekly dispersed, and the eopiou . moi^tuic, 
which tlie dews communicated to the sands, 
Would l)e entirely cva])()rate(l. 

liills, or fountains, or poiuls, or wells of water, 

art; 

* See the account of the preserved bodies at Salbah,in the hc- 
ghiniiig of the dI.s>eilation coin eriilng Kas Sem, vol.i. p. 2S t, See. 
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arc so rarely met with, tliat we may very well 
account for the strife and contention * there \v;if> 
formerly about tlie latter. Inf tlie midland road, 
betwixt Kairo and Mount Sinai, I do not reineni- 
her to liave heard or tasted of more than five 
such sources, wliich were all of them eitlier hrack- 
islror sulphureous. Yet there are ejrcat amende 
made for this disagreeablencss in taste, by tlie 
wholesome quality of the waters, which provoke 
an appetite, and are besides rcrnaikably lenitive 
and diuretic. And to this it may Ix^ owing, that 
few j)Ci>*ons are acquainted with sickness, diiriiio 
their travels through these lonesome, inhospita- 
ble, and sultry deserts. 

The fountains called Aiji el Jlloii.sa, are luke- 
warm and sulphureous, boiling uj) three or four 
inches abo\c the surface, as if they were agita- 
ted below by some violent heat. The fountain, 
two leagues to the westward of Suez, wliere thciv 
are several large troughs for the ( oiivenicnce o'l 
watering cattle, is brackish; and tlujiTforc the iii- 
babitants of that place aie obliged to drink of 

tlir 

‘ And Abraham reproved Ablmelech, bccair-e'of a well ot 
‘ water, which Ablmelech’s servants had violently taken awa>,' 
Gen. xxi.25. ‘And the herdsmen of Gerar did strive niti' 
‘ Isaac’s herdsmen, saying, The water is ours ; and he called I be 
‘ name of the well, Kseok [cGntcntion), because they st.ove \Mtli 
‘ him,’ Gen. xxvi, 20. 

f Anak’s memory likewise might be well transmitted to po. 
trrity f«r fiml-nq hthis 'iviltierrh^si some source or collet lion of 

till then undiscovered, as DD’Pl pn- 

haps may be better rendered than finding the mules ,, wliicb, in all 
probability, those earlier ages were not acquainted with. Flie 
first mention that is made of mules the time 0. 

David, asjes ha\ing served them to ride upon before. 
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the Ahi cl Moiisd, which lies about tlic same dis- 
tance, on the other side of the Red Sea. '1 he ex- 
eluing'C indeed is not exlraordinarv, yet it is pie- 
ieired in being* more wdiolesome. The walei'* oi' 
iLimmum Pliariioum’, near C’oiondel, are exei s- 
sively hot, and send oil' no small (juaiilily of .i 
sour vitriolic steam ; our eonduerors aliiriuing, 
that an egg might he boiled haul in oiu' miiuite, 
and that it would he maeerated h\ them in the 
next. Rut 1 had no oppoitunity ol‘ trvim»; the 
experiment; tlic baths or hot waters thiems('l\( s 
lying a great way within the rocks, with a nar 
row entrance leading unto them. * The water of 
llanimaui Mousa^ among the wells of J'Tin, is 
moderately \earm and sulpluiieous; hut that oi 
the wells themselves, M hich lie at a liille dls- 
ranee, is brackish and of a crude digestion, ckm- 
ling pcrha})S those seroplndoiis lumoiiis, that sal- 
lowness of comj)lexion, and those obstrm lions in 
the bowc'ls, which aie too much conij)l:'iiia d oj' 
bv tlu! inhabitants of dor, who dunk them. 

d'hc brackish wateis ol‘ I'dim, and the .sidpimr 
(ons waters of Aui vl are siluiied ii|M>n 

level gipund, at a gieal. dislanee fiom aii\ range 
of mountains. 'IT.osC |)arvi' ularly oi Am d 
cherish and rei‘i(‘sh llie iughe^t pail ol an 
extensive plain, d'he throw ing of themselves u|* 
therefore inje/ deinu\ is a eiieumstanee the ihok 
extraordinary; and perlKij)s is no ollui\\ls(' to l>r 
accounted for, than by dedneing liieii oiigin ionn 
the great ahvss. Rut the fountain willfin the 
convent of St Catharine : tliat oi the l ojly Mar- 

iMr., 
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tyrs, ill the plain of Kcpliidim ; and another, 
wliich we find in ' he valley of Hebron, near the 
half way fiom tlienee to the desert of Sin, are 
sources of ^excellent water; wliich our palates 
found to be the more delicious, as they had, for 
fifteen days before, liccn acquainted with what 
was entiicly disagreeable. The fountain of St 
('atharine, after it has supplied the demands of 
the convent is received without into a large ba- 
son, which, running over, forms a little rill. This 
was the icatcr, (E.xod. xxxii. !2().) or the hruok 
that descended out of the mount, into which the 
i>'(dden caff rcai cast, after it icas ground to poic- 
der. 

Of the fixed and permanent fossils, tlicre aic 
several hcie which are not common in other 
])laces. Thus tlie selcnitcs is observed to shoot 
itself, sometimes for the space of thirty or foity 
yards together, in a great ^’ariety of shapes and 
colours. If this is a sure characteristic, as some 
naturalists maintain, of a lead mine lying liclow 
it, Aiabia Pctraxi mils! be well impregnated witli 
this mineral. A beautiful kind of cawk, the 
pseudo^/luor of the naturalists, gives likewise a 
wonderful glaring to the rocks, and fre(|ucntly 
distinguishes itself in large expansions, like the 
M'/enites. The marble, wliich is sometimes call- 
ed Tlichaic, from being dug in the mountains of 
that district, sometimes granite, from the num- 
ber of little grains whereof it eonsists, is much 
more common than the pseiido-jiuor and sdenites. 
It appears to be a co?fgcries of caickp nodules, of 

different 
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different shapes and sizes, bee itifully united 1u- 
m'thcr, which, tVom the likeness thev beat to a 
composition ot niortiir mid y;rcivci, inii;ht oLwisiou 
scvcnil ingenious travellers to iiiingine PoiU|)e\ ’s 
pillar, the obelisks at lleliopoli.s, Ale\aiuliia aiul 
Koine, v/lth otlier tlie like extraonlliiarv lumps 
of this sort of maihle, to he factitious, and pio- 
diiecd 1)V fusion, d hat kind of it, which I s.iw 
in the neighbouihood of Mount Sinai, and in the 
midland road tVom thence to Coroiulel, is gene- 
rally of a liglit giev toloui, with little lilack 
spots iiiterspciMd ; though, in soinr. places 1 have 
seen .it nuudi iiLicker, and in otla i^ ot* a reddi-Ji 
eoinj)lcxion, like the marble of S\ene, calkd liy 
Pliny, (h xxwi. e. S.) jwrrliaimrihN, i. c. de tie- 
guished \vith a varicy\ of reil spots, of wlfu'h the 
obeTisks were usually made. Sometimes also tiic 
constituent particles were *.o small and well ecmi- 
paeted, that the contexture was not inferior ii- 
thcr to the o['l]Itcs or sei|)eiiliiie marhle, or lo 
porphyrv. And out of this kind jirohalily a ere 
/iiu n /he fu'o tiioies of‘ /c.^/iwofr/ • ^/We.v e/ .v/err, 
as they arc called, leri/in/ aiih /he jinorr of (ud, 
Kxod. xxT\i. 18. xxxiv. 1. tS:e. It has heen aliea- 
dy observed, (\o\. ii. p. lO^j.) tliat w hat is called 
the rock of Jlutl, Dent. viii. ina\ he more pnr 
perlv named; wuthsevtialotliei sort sot gianiti' mar- 
hle imre to he met with, the rock of a me if in st. from 
tiieir reddish or purple colour and complexion. 

That pair of Mount Sinai, whicli lifx to the 
westward of the |)!a!n of Kephidiin, and is called 
Hie mounriiii) of St ('athaiiiic. consists of a hard 
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rcddisli in:irl)l(’, like porpliyiy ; but is distin- 
guished troni it by the representations of litt](‘ 
trees and bushes, wbieli are dispersed all over it, 
d1ie naturalists call this sort of marble enihascfh 
Z/o//, or bushy marble'^ ; and, for the same lea- 
soii, l)uxt(*irf derives the name of Sinai, from 
the bush or rnhas that was iio’ur(‘d in the stoius 
of it. It seems to be hitherto iiiideeided, to \vh:ii 
.sp(*eie.s of plants this bush is to he referred ; yet; 
if these impiessed fi^aires aie to instruet us, \\r 
may very justiv lan!* it among* tlie tamarisks, 
whieh, with the aeaeia, are the most eommon and 
nourishing* tr^a's (;f these deserts. I have .seen 
some brauehes of this fossil tamarisk, if we mav 
so eall it, though it aj'pear.s rather to be of a mi- 
neral nature, that were near half an inch in dia- 
meter. d'he eouslituent matter or suhstanee“of 
tiiesc ibssils is not unli'ke the powder of lead-ore, 
though of less solidity, eruml)ling into dust by 
toLiehing or rubbing it with our fingers. 

The 

Kmfniscatum c,\ lil/uIc Sinai [Hii losolymitano main arldl 
turj cU})i{'in])luin j (jiiod al'nicjns esL [fio\tnt?n rulh’si u \ .id tl.iVi' 
dincni li*iiJ.v*ns ; el (jiionnuiLU' modo •>eci*lur aut dividaUir, in co 
aibuU.i ct iiiilKi"', tolurc nlgricantc, subilliter a N.itura dcpici: 
ap[iju‘nl. Si supiu pon.ttiir,brcvi cvancscit pl<'tura,(Scc. l.gn 

Angiicc BoVraijc ^ve ]3itil)p-mai*lilc ol ii}ici*ufalcm 

nuinlnaani. Cliavll. Kvcrtil. dn fossil, p. 19 . 

f kVD .V/zv//, mohtis noinrii, a 1*1 jD» (find iGpuk i invent 

in in /\\itr<ilinn in u /udnin m niLun^ ut scrib'inl coninientalnrC' 
ill 111)111111 ////'//.vt’/.w, p. 1 . c. ()b. adfo ut eliam ill fiag- 

mcni-is laplduiu isuniiip, lubi appaua tint, quod sc iphoihii^, 

alter isloruin coin nun uUDUirn, lidissc stilbll Uiixtort in vorc 
n 3 D. /w., nnn, the other nanit* by uhicli this mountain i'' 
likewise known in Scripture, -.eems very justly to express the hm- 
ren di w/dte condiliun of it, from 3 “in) ^n<-'atus^lHUtCtu^^di \oliit«. ; 
in solioidinem ndiictusfm.j &c. 
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The several strata in these and most of the 
other mountains, which 1 have seen in Arabia, 
arc generally so many kinds of marble, cemented 
as it were together, by thin .s|)arry sutures of va- 
lions textures and colours. There arc likewise a 
great many remarkable breadics in these strata, 
some of which lie twenty or thirty yards asun- 
der, the divisions on each side corrcsjxmding, or, 
as we may call it, tallying exactly with each 
other, and leaving a deep valley in the midst. 
These arc probably tlie effects of some violent 
cartlujuakcs. 

Ik'twixt Kairo and Suez, wc meet with an in- 
finite number of thuts and pebbles, all of them 
superior to the riorentinc marble, and fiaapicntly 
cfjual to the i\Ioea stone, in the variety of their 
figures and representations Ihit fossil shells, 
and otlier the like testimonies of tlic (leliige, are 
very rare in the mountains near Sinai, the origi- 
nal menstruum perhaj)s of tliese marbles being too 
corrosive to pieserve them. Vet at Cormide), 
where the loeks approaeh nearer to our IVee-stone, 

1 found a few vkunue and pcctinwuli, and a curi- 
ous rchhius of tlie dheoide kind, figured among 
the fossils, No, 40 . The ruins of the small vil- 
lage at Ain cl Mousa^ and the several eoiivcy- 
aiiccs wc have there for water, are all of them 
full of fossil slid Is. The old walls of Suez, and 
the remains that are left us of its harhdur, are 
VOL. II. 2t likewise 

* Prosp. Alpiiius (Hist. Nat. ^.gypt. c.vl. p. 147.) calls 
these pebbles s dices sylvifcnc^ in qiuhus Inpidibus herbovuw^ 
frudeunty i^€*picUc imc^incs cernuntur. 
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likewise of the same materials ; all of them pro, 
bably from the same quarry. Betwixt Suez and 
Kairo likewise, and all over tlie mountains of Ij. 
bya, near Egypt, every little rising ground and 
hilloc discovers great quantities of the erhini, as 
well as of the bivalve and turbinated shells, most 
of which exactly correspond with their respec- 
tive families, still preserved in the Red Sea. be- 
twixt Suez and Kairo, we meet with those i)etri- 
ficd trunks and branches of trees that have been 
already spoken of, (vol. i. ]). C.9(), c^c.) 

There is no great variety of plants in these de- 
serts. Those acacias*, azarolas, tamarishs, olcmn 
ders, laureolas, apocijnians, and the few other Ara- 
bian plants that are enumerated in the PlnfUnj^m- 
pbia, as they arc generally indebted to some bai- 
ren rocks, or to the sandy plains, lor their Sup- 
port, so they are indebted to the niglitlydius 
for their nourishment ; there being no soil, pro- 
perly so called, in these parts of Arabia. The 
monks indeed of Sinai, in a long pro(Tss of time, 
liave covered over near four acres of these naked 
rocks, with the dung and sweepings of their eon- 
vent, which produce as good cabbage,* roots, s:i 

Lul, 


acdcia bcmjr by much tbe larcjc^t, and the most roin 
inon tree of these deserts, as it might likewise have been of tlit 
plains of ShJltim over against .lericho, from whence it took ii*' 
name, we have some reason to conjecluic, that the shitllin-woofi, 
whereof the several utensils, &c. of the tabcrnarlc, &r, ( iLxod. 
3(xv. 10. 13. 23. &c.) were made, v^as the wood of [he am /a- 
This tree abounds with flowers of a globular figure, and of im 
excellent smell j which may further induce us to take it for tht 
same with the Mtah tree, which, in Isa. xli. 19, is joined with 
the myrtle, and other sweet-smelling plants. 
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lad, and all kinds of pot-herbs, as any soil and 
climate whatsoever, lliey have likewise raised 
olive, plum, almond, apple and pear trees, not 
only in gicat numbers, but of excellent kinds. 
The pears particularly, which are in shape like 
the Windsor, are in such esteem at Kairo, that 
there is a present of them sent every season to 
the bashaw, and persons of the first quality. Nei- 
ther are the grapes inferior in si/c and flavour to 
;iny whatsoever. For we have a suilicient demon- 
stration, in what this little garden produces, how 
far ail indelatigable industry can ) revail over iia- 
tare j and that several places arc capable of cul- 
ture and improvement, which were intended by 
nature to be barren, and wliieh the lazy and sloth- 
ful would have always suffered to be so. 

Vet the delieiencies in the several classes of 
tlie land plants, are amply made up in the inariiie 
botany ^ ; no place perhaps aflbrding so great a 
variety as the port of d or. . In rowing gently 
over it, wliilst the surface of the sea was calm, 
such a diversity of madrepores, fnciiscs, and other 
marine vegetables, presented themselves to the 
eu-, that, we could not forbear taking them, as 
Pliny I had done before tis, for a forest under 
water. The Iiranched madrepores [larlieularly 
eontributed very much to authorize tlie compaii- 
son ; for wc passed over several of tlicm tliai 
weie .eight or ten feet higl), growing somelimcs 

pyra- 

* Sec a catalogue of tliesc corals in the Cdhclanea, No. 11. 
f Plin.l.xm. C.25. Chrysost. ex Strab.Gcogr. l.xvi. 
fdit. Huds. 
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pyraniidical, like the cypress; at other times, 
they had their branches more open and diffused, 
like the oak; not to speak of others, which, like 
tlie creeping plants, spread themselves over tlic 
botto]!! of the sea. 

To these species, wliich aic branched, we may 
pm the J'ungi, the brain-sloncs, the astroite-imid- 
rcporcs^ with other coralline bodies, whieli fro- 
(jucntly grow into masses of an extraordinary 
size ; and serve, not only for lime, hut also for 
the chief materials in the buildings of Tor. 'llic 
fungus^ properly so called, is always joined to tlis 
rock, by a seemingly small root, being the reyei -c 
of the land-mushroom, in having its gills placid 
upwards. This and the brain-stone are observed 
to preserve constantly a certain specific form ; 
the other coralline bodies also have each of them 
their diftcrent star-like figures or asterisks im* 
j)rcssc(l upon them, whereby they likewise may 
be particularly distinguislicd. But these only re- 
gard their surfaces ; for, having not the least ap- 
pearances of roots, as the fungus and the brain- 
stone have, they arc to be considered as certain 
rude masses only of this coralline substance, 
which, at the several periods of their growth, 
mould themselves into tlie figures of the rock>, 
shells, and other matrices, that lie within the 
reach of their vegetation. 

All these species arc covered over with a tldn 
glutinous substance or pellicitlc, as I shall call it ; 
which is more thick and spongy near and upon 
the asterisks, than in any other part. For, if we 

may 
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may be allowed to offer a few conjectures con- 
cerning the method of tlieir growth and vegeta- 
tion, it is probable, that the first ollices of it are 
performed from these asterisks.; especially if 
'those sets of little fibres, which belong to them, 
should pyove to be, as in all appearance they are, 
so many little roots. Now these little roots, if 
carefully attcniled to, while the madrepores arc 
under water, may be observed to wave and ex- 
tend themselves like the little lilamcnts of mint 
when it is preserved in glasses, or like the mouths 
or suckers of the sea-star, or like those of the small 
lloating piiliipits, (vol. i. p. 348.) lint t!ie very 
moment they arc exposeil to the air, they be- 
come invisible, by a power which they have at 
that time of contracting thelnselvcs, and retiring 
within the cavities or furrows of their respective 
asterisks. 

In the true coral and lithnphyla (to hint some- 
thing also of tlieir history), the method is a little 
(htl'erent. I'm' these are not marked with aste- 
risks, like the madrepores, but have their little roots 
issuing out ot certain small protuheianees, that 
are plentifully dispersed all over their pellxuks j 
serving, as the asterisks do in the othei class, toi 
so many valves or eases, to defend and shut in 
their respective little roots. M'e may take no- 
tice further, that these jirotuberances are gaie- 
rally full of a milky clammy juice, perhaps just 
.secreted by the little roots, which in a small time 
coagulates ; then becomes like becs-wax, in co- 
lour and consistence ; and attcrwaids, as 1 lon- 

jeetme, 
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ji ctuiT, is assimilated into llic substanec ot the 
tvrfd or lilhophijlon itscll*. 

Nature having not allowed these marine plants 
one large root,, as it has done to the terrestrial, 
how wisely is that mechanism supplied by a num- 
ber of little ones, v/hich arc distributed jn so just 
a pro])orlioii all over them, that they are lodocd 
tliieker upon the branches, where the vcgctat-oii 
is i)riiieipal]y carried on, than in the trunk, whcic 
it is mor(! at a stand; the trunk being often found 
jiaked, and seldom increases in the same propo;- 
tioii will) tlie braiiclics? The terrestrial plant, 
could not subsist without an apparatus of gnat 
and extensive roots ; because they are not ojiK 
to be thereby su|)ported against the violence or 
the \yiiul, but their food also is to be tetelied at 
a great distance. M\liercas the marine vegetables, 
as they are more securely placed, so they lie 
within a nearer reach of tlieir food, growing as 
it were in the midst of i)lenty; and therefore an 
apparatus of the former kiml must have been uii- 
lU'cessarv either to nourish or su|)poit them. 
Tliough indi'cd, according to the late wondeifu! 
(lise()\ cries witli relation to tlie pobjpus^ w\\ that 
1 luive said of these little roots, valves and aste- 
risks, may be some time or other found to belong 
to animals of that class; and consccpiently, that 
corals, madrepores, and iilhophyta, are to he no 
longer reekoned in the vegetable, but in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

'J'he jucuscs mentioned, seem to have given the 
name of l^tD, suph or soaph^ to this irulf ox 

(Isa- 
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(Isa. xi. l.'V) of the K^jip/idii Sea; wliiili is oilm 
wise callcii the Sea of Kdoni, and imj)i'o|H‘ilv tin 
lied Sea, by taking Kdom* for an appellative. 
The word f)'D is also rendered ,/% 4 ' by onr tian- 
slatons, (Exod.ii. 8, and Isa. xix.'b’.) and >«w 
or juM-diim hy Buxtorf. I no where observed 
any species of the llag-kind ; but tliere are .seve- 
ral thickets of aritntitnuceous pluntH at, some small 
distances from tlie Red Sea, th(.ugh never, as fir 
as I pciccivcd, either upon the immediate banks, 
or growing dir.“etly ont of it. We have hi tie 
reason therefore to imagine, that this se.i should 
leeejve a name from a pioduetion, whieh doiss 
not properly belong to it. It has been thought 
more proper theretore to translate fjtD 
mph, the Ml ofurcil.i, or tin arah) .sen j', from the. 
vinicty of (i/p-o- and /i/e/, and perhaps the wii- 
(li’t'porcs and coritlliiic substances just now dc-ei i 
lied, whieh glow within il.s ehaimel, and at low- 
water jiarlieularlv, afler stiong tides, winds, ami 
eurrents, arc lelt in great fjuantities upon the .'e.i 
shore. 

'i’hough the marine botany is very enlr.l.iii!- 
• iog, 

* Vitl. Siiid. In vnee Kic. I'ldk.. "Mi-.c. vicr i. I. iv. 

c. ,JI). Piiil. Connect, vol. i. p. Li. 

f' However, it slioiild not be oniittrd, that TJpeniii.s fumi'sliclh 
ii‘s with a very in^^euiuus tonjft li:rf in supponug ihix, in {ontr.i- 
disliiKlion ]tfihrip'; to the C3% M'hurni- 

ficon^ to be tlie .kame with a sen thu /j chnimwrihnl A// (t.'-ildc) 
I'oundi ON both sidrw Ihatiir matt S.ipli. Ihfnanr t\ le/,. fi:.3 
<lijicin\ Jinirc^ unde c\t nmnen fiins -cu luitA'', Lti 1. iii 
Jl. Hinc mare Supli n/, w verlu^ mart* lliiitiirn, limitalnni, lei- 
Tninis et lltlorlbus circu]ii«:cpluin. Vid. rdpuii! Sahw. 

monis Ophirit. illuxtriil. ^Vitl. loot), p. J if. 
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ing, yet there is an additional pleasure in obser-. 
ving the great variety of urchins, stars, and shells, 
which present themselves at the same time. The 
first are most of them beautiful and iineommoii. 
We find some that are flat and unarmed, of the 
pentaphijlloul\i\x\A\ others that are oval, or else 
globular, very elegantly studded with little knobs, 
which support so many spires or ])rirklcs. liie; 
sort of armour is soinclimes thicker tlian a swan\ 
quill ; smooth and pointed in some, but blunt, 
rough, and knobbed, like the lapidcs Judaki^ in 
Others. 

The most curious star which I saw, made 
with its live rays (or lingers as we call them) a 
circumference of nine inclic's in diameter. It n as 
convex above, guarded all over with knobs, liloi 
some of the echini ; but the under side was Hat 
and smoother, having a slit or furrow, ca])al)lc of 
expanding or contracting itself, wliich run the 
whole length of each linger. Tor this part of the 
iisli, wlicn in the water, alw'ays lies open, and 
displays an infinite number ol‘ small lilaments, 
not unlike in sliape to what we commonly call 
the horns of snails. These arc so many.inouths, 
as in the circular polypus above mentioned, tliat 
aic continually searching after nourishment; and 
as the coralline bodies, if they really aie such 
and not animals, have b'cn observed to be all 
r(iot, the star may be said to be all moutli ; each 
of the little filaments performing that office. By 
applying the hand to them, we quickly perceive 
the faculty they have of sucking like so many 

cupping- 
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cupping-glasses ; but no sooner is the fish remo- 
ved into the air, than they let go their holds, and 
the furrow from whence they proceeded, which 
was before expanded, is now immediately shut 

iij). 

There ^yould l)e no end of enumerating the 
great diversity of shells which adorn the banks, 
or lie in the shallows of the Ued Sea; for no fur- 
ther had we an opportunity to search it. The 
concha Veneris is seen in a great variety of sjxits 
and sizes; whilst the turbinated ami bivalve 
^llells are not only common, and in a great luxu- 
riancy of sha])cs and colours, but aVc also some- 
times so exceedingly capacious, tliat theic have 
l/cen found some buecina which were a fool and 
a half long, whilst some of tlic Vcaicc shells 
wer-e as much or more in diamcici. 1 liavc ah 
icady observed, that the port of Tor has greatly 
contiibnted to tlie buildings of the adjacent vd- 
lagc. But this is not the only convcniciicy and 
advantage which the inhabitants receive tVcmi it; 
ill as niiieh as they are almost entirely nourislicd 
and sustained by tliat plenty of excellent fish 
whieii it aflbrds them. Neither is this all ; ior 
the very fnrnitiirc and utensils of their houses 
arc all fetched from the same pleulilul magazine; 
the nautilus serving them instead ot a cup, the 
huccimm instead of a jar, and the concha imbrU 
eata^ instead of a dish or platter to serve up their 
food. 

The short stay wliieh our conductors allowed 
ns at Tor and Suez, would not give me an oppor- 

YOL. II. 2 1; tuiiity 
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tunity of making any further observations, cither 
in the botany or zoology of the Red Sea. As 
wc were likewise frequently obliged, for coolness, 
to travel in the night, several fossils, plants and 
animals, besides other curiosities, must have 
undoubtedly escaped my notice. Yet I should 
not omit observing, that wc were now and then 
oflended with several little swarms of locusts 
and hornets, both of them of an unusual size, 
though of the ordinary colours. Vipers, espe- 
cially in the wilderness of Sin, which might veiv 
properly be called the inheritance of dragons^ wciii 
very dangerous and troublesome; not only our 
camels, but the Arabs who attended them, rui^ 
ning every moment the risk of being bitten. 
But the lizard kind, in their variety of si)otlcd 
coverings, afforded us an amusement far more in- 
nocent and diverting. Near Kaiio, there are se- 
veral flocks of the ach bobba^^ the pcrcnoptcnis^ 
or oripelargusli, which, like the ravens about Lon- 
don, feed upon the carrion and nastiness that is 
thrown without the city. Hiis the Arabs call 
rachamah, the same with Dm, Lev. xi. 18. and 
nom, Dent. xiv. 17 . which is remleicd in botli 
places the gear eagle in our translation. The same 

bird 

^ Ach bobba, In the Turkish language, signifies white-folkr , 
3 name given it partly out of the reverence they have tor it, 
partly from the colour of its plumage j though in the other re- 
spect it differs little from the Gtork, being black in several places. 
It is as big as a large capon, and exactly like the figure which 
Gesner (1. iii. De Avib, p. 176.) hath given us of it. 

* Vid. Gesn. ut supra. Arist. Hist. Anim. 1. ix, c. 32. Plin. 
3. X. c. 3. 
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bird likewise might be the Egyptian liawli, which 
Strabo describes, contrary to the usual qualities 
of birds of that class, to be of no great fierce- 
ness. Doves are known to frequent those moun- 
tainous districts where there is water, as tlie os- 
trich, which will be hereafter spoken of, delights 
chietly in the plains ; being the grand ranger and 
iibiquitarian of tlie deserts, from the Atlantic 
ocean to the very utmost skirts of Arabia, and 
perhaps far beyond it to the east. Hares, of the 
same white colour with those of the Alps, and 
other cold countries, have been seen by some tra- 
vcllers ; the badger too, from the <Ve(|ucnt ineii- 
tion’that is made of their skins, (^Kxod. xxvi. 14 . 
kc.) must have been likewise an inhabitant, 
though the autilope was the only (jiuidruped, as 
the dove and the ac/i bobba were the only birds, 
which fell under my observation. I'or perhaps 
there arc no places in the whole world that 
abound less with living creatures than these de- 
serts; and indeed, wiicrc has nature made less 
provision for their sustenance? The ([uails must 
liave been fed, as well as brouglit by a miracle, it 
they had continued alive with the Israelites; and 
might tltey not, without the like miracle, have 
died of thirst in tlie wilderness r We cannot 
therefore sulficicntly admire the great care and 
wisdom of God, in providing the camel for the 
traiiic and commerce of these and such like de- 
solate countries. For, it these serviceable crea- 
tures were not able to subsist several days with- 
out water ; or if they required a quautily of nou- 
rishment 
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vishnuMit in propoitiou to locir bulk, the travel- 
ling in these tlcscrts woulil I 'C either cunilrcrsoine 
anci expensive, or altogetlier impracticable. 

13iit something still would he wanting to the 
natural history of these deseits, without a more 
particular description, as I have promised, of the 
ostrich, called all over these countries nmmali. 
Tor there are several curious circumstances, in the 
account we are to give of it, which few peisoiis 
could ever have an opportunity of heing ac- 
(juainted with. Some of them likewise will he 
of no small conscrjuencc in illustrating tlie more 
difficult part of the description, wliich is giwn 
of it in the following verses of the tliirty-iiiiuh 
chapter of the book of Job. 

Ver. 13. ‘ Gavest thou the goodly ip'ing:t iiMo 
‘ the pcacod\ or xoing-'i and feiit hem unto the o.s- 
‘ trich ?' Which may be rendered thus Irom the 
original, ‘ The wing of the ostrich is \i/nkering or] 

‘ expanded * ; the very leathers and plumage ol 
‘ the stork.’ 

14. ‘ Which [deposites or trusts] //tr 

• (>aos 

Kxf^anded or quivering, naicl-osoh, al:i ffiuc cxul- 

ttirc facta est. Radix olas proprie cst vibrantem mol inn 

fdere, irretjuieta jactationc aj^itari. Vid. p. 2 i7. Lth Jchi^ Scliid- 
tens edit. vir. cl. R. Grey, S. T. P. 

f Which Icaveth, taz-oh, mandat. Exquisite locatum 

illud ta‘3!>ohy rclin([uit, quod duplici pot estate nunc auctum ; prima 
deponendi, prout onus ponitur ct traditur alterl portandum. Al- 
tera vis infert derclwlionctn^ quam hie omittendam non esse, se- 
<[uentia .satis arguunt j etiamsi ista desertio non tarn stride sit .sn- 
menda, ut statiin alque ova deposuerit, ea derelinquat ; nam sat 
longum sx'pe tempus incubat, quia et cxcludit hand raro ova j 
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< t(rt!;s i?i th^ earth, and learmcth them [v/::. 1)}’ iu- 
* ciibation j in [the baiulj dust. 

13 . ^ Aj’d furgetteih that the foot nun/ crush 
^ them, or that the icild beast may break them. 

l(i. ‘ She is hardened against her young ones, as 
^ though they were not hers ; her labour is in vain 
‘ xcithoiit fear. 

17. ‘ liecausc God hath deprived her of rds^- 
‘ dom, neither hath he imparted to her understand- 

18 . ‘ IGhat time she lijteth herself up on high J 
or, y.s it may ollicrwise be tiunslauM, ‘ ^^’hell ^he 
' ^:u^eth heisclf up to uin away ), (W:. hci 
‘ ])uvsiicrs), she seornetii [or lau<;-h'> atj the horse 
‘ and his rider.^ 


In eonimenting therefore upon those texts, it 
may be observed, tliat wlieii the ostrich is lull 
iiiowii, the neck, iiartieularly of llie male, wliieli 

lielor,- 


s,d tnmen lam IrcpWa n "tupUU esi n..lura,.U ad mlnnii.m sU.-. 
pituin ()V.u[uc sir.i df'^crat, ‘juii* di,iuci.Mi pix Meou la in- 

vciiirc non \alet. Id. p. ‘8* 

Several natural lli^lori. 1 n■:, anil unions ll'e riM, ?.Ir 

nrohablYbyundcrslandmg/fl.-/iasol a total ileielir In.n : b..M- 

snpnmed the eggs of the ostrich to be bat, ad . nl.rrly by be 
sun; (qu.uii. arena condila, soils dunlaaat ealo.e ^ov. n dia.mur. 
bail Synops. Av. p. So. ;) nbereas tl.e original word jLHn, 
uUjmncm, signifies actively that r/ic /uau-tn <han, via. by men- 
but Ion. 

f '^na tempore in ahum se ad cur sum incitat. 01*103 » 
rnaronfin ahum, vel ad staturam retVrre licet, vrl ad cdua chv.i 
lum, collium, &c. Arridet magis prius, -ju.isi pioecutas .l.,t„r-i 
1 onimendaretur, quum c nido suo exburgeus, .u ic kuU ni' u f>'. 

loribus, in altum alas digit, \cl ipsa pot ni - m aiium alio . m, 

mole corporis et colli spa iio, supra fidem tnuini >< uiu. 
lupra, p. 
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before was almost naked, is now very beautiftiHy 
covered with red featlicrs. The plumage likewise 
upon tJie shoulders, the back, and some parts of 
tlic wings, from being hitlicrto of a dark grevish 
colour, becomes now as black as jet ; whilst the 
n‘st of the feathers retain an exquisite whiteness. 
Theij are, as describetl at ver. 13. the very feathers 
ami plumage of the stork ; i. e. tliey consist of 
such black and wliitc feathers as the stork, ealled 
fioin tlicncc is known to have. IJiit the 

belly, the thighs, and the breast, do not partake 
of this covering; being usually naked, and, wluu 
touehed, are of the same warmth as the ilesh of 
quadrupeds. 

Under the joint of the great pinion, and soiiic- 
times upon the lesser, there is a strong pointed 
excrescence, like a cock’s sjjur, with which it is 
said to prick and stimulate itself ; and thereby 
acquire iVesh strengtli and vigour vvdienever it h 
j)ur.surd. Ikit nature seems rather to have in- 
leiuletl, that, in order to prevent the suflbeating 
clfects of too great a plethora, a loss of blood 
should be consequent thereuj)on, especially as the 
ostrich appears to be of a hot constitution, with 
lungs always conlincd, and consequently liable 
to be preteruaturally iidlamcd upon these occa- 
sions. 

Al’hen tliese birds are surprized, by coming 
suddenly upon them whilst they arc feeding in 
some valley, or behind some rocky or sandy eini' 
lienee in the deserts, they will not stay to be cu- 
riously viewed and examined. Neither are the 

Arabs 
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Arabs ever dextrous enough to overtake tlicm, 
even when they are mounted upon tlieir jime, or 
horses (as they are called) of family They, u'/un 
they raise themselves np for Jlight, (ver. 18,) Itiagh 
(It the horse and his rider. They atlbrd lilni an 
opportunky only of admiring, at a distance, the 
extraordinary agility and the stateliness likewise 
of their motions, the richness of their pliunagv, 
and the great propriety there was of asciil)iiig {(» 
them, (vcr. 13.) an tvpanded r/uivering icing. No- 
thing certainly can be more beautiful and cntci- 
taining than such a sight; the wjugs, by thcii 
icpetited, though unwearied vibrations, e(jually 
serving them for sails and oars; whilst their Icct, 
no less assisting in conve\ing them out of sight, 
are no less insensible of fatigue. 

ily the repeated accounts which I liavc had 
from my conductors, as well as from Arabs of dii- 
ferent places, I liave been informed, that the ost- 
rich lays from thirty to lifty eggs. yKlian ( ni(‘n- 
tions more than eighty; hut I never Inaid of so 
large a number, d’he liist egg is dcpo.dlcd in ihe 
centre; the rest are placctl as conveniently as p()s- 
.siblc, round about it. In this manner it said 
to 4///, deposite or trust, (ver. 14.) her eggs in the 
earth, and to xcanii them in the sand, and f ne^et- 
teth (as tlicy are not placed like those ol’ s(jmc 

other 

* These horses are desccncltd from such as were fonmiud Ir, 
the fia^yra or flight v4iich Mahomet, together wilh ( Ahii 
heckcr, &c. made from Mecca to Medina, 'rhere is as c\:ict :n5 
account taken and preserved of their pedigtecs, as tlicic is of the 
fanjllics of kings and princes in Europe. 

f Hist. Animal, 1. xlv. c.7. 
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other birds, upon trees, or in the clifts of rocks, 
&c.) that the foot (of the traveller) may crush them, 
or that the wild beast may break them, 

Y et, notwithstanding the ample provision which 
is hereby made for a numerous ollspring, scarce 
one quarter of these eggs are ever supposed to be 
hatched ; and of those that arc, no small share of 
the young ones may perish with hunger, from be- 
ing left too early by their dams to shitt for them- 
selves. For in these, the most barren and dcso- 
late recesses of the Sahara, where the ostrich 
clmses to make her nest, it would not be ciiouoh 
to lay eggs and hatch them, unless some proper 
food was near at hand, and already prepared tui 
their nourishment. And accordingly, we arc not 
to consider this large collection of eggs as it they 
were all intended for a brood ; they arc, tlio 
greatest part of them, reserved for food which 
the dam breaks and disposes of, according to the 
numl)er and the cravings of her young ones. 

Ihit yet, for all this, a very little share ot that 
or natural ajjeefion, which so strongly exerts 
itself in most other creatures, is observable in the 
ostrich. For, upon the least distant noii^e, or tri- 
vial occasion, she forsakes her eggs or her young 
ones, to which perhaps she never reiurns; or, it 
she docs, it may be too late, either to restore life 
to the one, or to preserve the lives ot the other. 
Agrcealjly to this account, the Arabs meet some- 
times with whole nests of these eggs undistfifi)- 

cd; 

* VkI. Ai.lian. Hist. Animal, l.iv, c. o7. Phile in Iambi 
Boch, Hicroz. par. post. l.ii. c. 17. 
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ed; some of which are sweet and good; others 
are addle and corrupted ; others again have their 
yoLiiig ones of different growtlis, according to the 
time, it may be presumed, they have been forsa* 
ken by the dam. Tliey oftener meet a few of the 
little ones, , no bigger than well-grown pullets, 
half starved ; straggling and moaning about, 
like so many disticsscd orphans, for their mother. 
Ami in this manner the ostrich may be said, ver. 
1(). to be hardened a'^a'nisl her i/oung ones, an tlwiifi 
iliaj were not hern ; her labour (in hatcliing and 
attending them so fir) beunj^ in rain, xcilhout fear, 
or the least conceni of what becomes of tluan 
afterwartls. This want of affection is also re- 
corded, l^am. iv. 3. The daughter of mj/ peojdc, 
says the |)rophet, is cruel, lilie the ostriches in the 
[i'lldei'ness. 

Neither is this the only reproach that may he 
due to the ostrich ; she is likewise inconsiderate 
and foolish in her private capacity, jiurtienlarly 
ill the choice of food, v. hicli is frccpientlv higlily 
detrimental and [icrnieious to it; for slie swal- 
lows every thing greedily and indisernnliialely, 
wlicther it.be pieces of rags, leather, wood, st('ii(* 
or iron. When 1 was at Oran, I saw one of thcM: 
birds swallow, witlioutany sceminp; uneasiness or 
incoiiveniency, several leaden bullets, as they 
v/ere thrown upon tlic floor, seorcliing liot tioni 
the mould; the inward coats of the (vsojdiaoas 
Tiid stomach being probably better stocked uilli 
glands and juices, tliaii in other animals 
shorter necks. They aie particular! v foml of tin ii 

:'er. n. 3 ^ '* 
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own excrement, which they greedily cat up as 
jsooii as it is voided. No less fond are they ot* 
the dung of hens and other poultry. It seems 
as if their optic as well as olfactory nerves were 
less aderjuate and conducive to tlieir safety and 
preservation, than in other creatures. 'J’he di- 
vine Ih'ovidcnee in this, no less than iu other re- 
spects, (vcr. \7 ^ hd'cun^ ilvpykcd (hem oj xelsdom, 
neither hath it imparted to them understamlln^^. 
Those ])arls of the Sahara, which these hinh 
cliietly lVe(pient, are destitute of all manner of 
food and herbage, except it be some few tufts of 
coarse grass', or else a lew other solitary plants, 
of the laureola, apoeymim, and some other Kinds; 
each of which is erjually destitute of nonrisli- 
inent, and, in the Psalmist's phrase, (cxxix. 6.) 
even leithereth ajore it he plneked ap. \ ct tlicsc 
herbs, notwithstanding tliis dryness and want of 
moisture in their temperature, will sometimes 
have both tlicir leaves and their stalks studded 
all over with a great variety of land snails, which 
may alford them some little refreshment. It is 
very probable likewise, that they may somctinics 
seize upon lizards, serpents, together with insects 
and reptiles of various kinds. Yet still, consi- 
dering the great voracity and size of this camel- 
bird, it is wonderful, not only how-thc little ones 
after they arc weaned from the provisions I ha\'c 
mentioned, should he brought up and nourished, 
but even how those of fuller growtli, and Jiiueh 
better (pialificd to look out for themselves, are 
able to subsist. 

The!) 
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Their organs of digestion, and particularly the 
gizzards, which, by their strong friction, will 
wear away even iron itself, shew them indeed to 
be granivorous ; but yet they have scaice ever an 
opportunity to exercise them in this way, unless 
when they chance to stray (which is \cy\ seidoin) 
towards those parts of the country wln\‘h are 
sown and cultivated. For these, as they are iiiueh 
frc(iuented by tlie Aiabs, at tlie several seasons of 
grazing, plowing, and gathering in the harvest; 
so they are little visited by, as indeed they wouhl 
be an improper abode for, tliis shy timorous bird. 
a lover of the deserts, T'bis last cireuiu- 

stance, in the behaviour of the ostrich, is fre- 
(jueiitly alluded to iu the Holy Scrijitures ; par 
tieulaiiy Isa. xiii. 1 > 1 . andxxxiv. 13 . and xliii. ^ 2 i\ 
Jer.’l. 39. wliere the word instead 

of being rendered the o.stnch, as it is rightly put 
ill the margin, is called the Oicl; a word used 
likewise instead jaamih, or the ostrich^ Lev. xi. 
lb. and Dent. xiv. \ 5 . 

Wliilst I was abroad, 1 bad several opportuni- 
ties of amusing myself with the aetiriiis and be- 
liavioiir of the ostrich. Jt was very diverting to 
observe, with what dexterity and eipiipoise of 
body it would play and iVisk about 011 all occa- 
sions. In the heat of tlie da> particularly, it 
would strut along the sunny sitle of the house 
with great majesty. It would he peipetually fan- 
ning and priding itlelf with its tjuivcrifig expand- 
ed xeings ; and seem, at every turn, to admire and 
be in love with its shadow. Even at other times, 

wliethrr 
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whether walking about or resting itself upon the 
ground, the wings would continue these faiinino- 
vibrating motions, as if they were designed to 
mitigate and assuage that extraordinary licar, 
wherewith their bodies seem to be naturally al> 
fee ted. 

Notwitlistanding these birds appeared tame and 
tractable to such persons of the family as weic 
more known and familiar to them, yet they were 
often very rude and iierce to strangers, espeeiallv 
tlic poorer sort, whom they would not only en- 
deavour to push down by running furiously upon 
them, but would not cease to peck at them vio- 
lently with their bills, and to strike at tliem with 
dicir feet, whereby they wen^ lVe(juently wry 
mischievous. For the inward claw, or lioot la- 
ther, as we may call it, of this avis bisaica, being 
exceedingly strong pointed and angular, I once 
saw an unfortunate person, who had his belly 
lipped open by one ot‘ these strokes. 

Whilst they arc engaged in these combats and 
assaults, they sometimes make a fierce angry and 
hissing noise, with their throats iidlatccl and their 
mouths open; at otlicr times, when less resist- 
ance is made, they liave a chuckling or cackling 
voice, as in the poultry-kind, and theiehy seem 
to rejoice and laugh, as it were, at the tiinorous- 
ness of their adversary. I'ut during tlie lone- 
some part of tlie night (as if their organs of voice 
had then attained a cpiitc ditferent tone), they 
often made a very doleful and hideous noise, 
which would sometimes he like the roaring of a 

lion ; 
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lion ; at other times it would bear a nearer rcscni 
blaiice to the lioarser voices of other (luadrupeds; 
particularly of the bull and tlie ox. 1 have often 
licard them groan, as if tliey were in the greatest 
agonies ; an action beautifully alluded to by the 
prophet IVIicah, (i. 8.) wlicre it is said, I icill make 
a mourning lik(i the jaanalt, or ostrich. Jaaiuth 
therefore, and rinonem, the names by 

which the ostrich is known in the Holy Scrip- 
tures may very propeily be deduced from 
duah, and pi, ronan, words whicli the hwicogra 
phi explain by rvc/amarc, or clamarc fortitcr. Fo: 
the noise made by the ostrich being loud and so- 
norous, (wdamarc, or clamarc fortitcr, may, with, 
propriety enough, be attiibiited to it; especially 
as those words do not seem to denote any ccr- 
t:riii or determined mode of voice or sound pecu- 
liar to anv one particular spcaacs oi* animals, biitr 
such as may be api)licablc to them all, to biids as 
well as to (piadrupcds and other creature s. 


The 
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The followhig Corrections are mbmittcd to tin 
Judgment of the Header. 


VoL. I.—P. 91. 1. 14. for Sa/dis r. Sti/dcr. 

P. 219. 1. 8 . for aqu/s regiis r. aquir rcfria\ 

P. 2J9. 1. 16. for aqua^ TacQfiitanas r. aqu<.v Tacapitanap.-^-lw 
which passages, and elsewhere, the Author has, from tl\e Iti- 
nerary, used the oblique case instead of the nominative, wluch 
is usually preserved invariably, when -we nrite in English. 

P. 372. 1. 4. at ancient fabrict add the following note, which 
the Author, in transposing his text, seems to h ive forgot ten- 
se. Ex sabu/one, ct catccy et fnvd/a. Vitruv. Arch. 1. vii. c. 4. 
Plin. N. H. l.xxxvi. c. 23. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


I. 

Specimen Pliplugnipluw Afrkamc. 

1. /Vrsin'TIIII'.m Santui'icum Judtiicum C. B. P. — Slieah 
AiLibum. Coplosc LresLit in Arabia ct iu desytis Numidicfi. 

2. Acacia vera J. I. 421L— Cum iinica fere arbor bit Arabix 
Pc'KL'ie, f]U[e conlicicndls abseiibus iiibcrviie posbil, vcilbinule vi- 

Cbse Shilllm S. bS. 

3 . Acelo.b.i y'Egyplia, roseo seminis Involucro, folio lacero 
lippi. 

4:* Acelosa minor, lobis mullifidis Ilocc. Mus. 

3. Alchimilla IJnuilx lolio, calycc llorum albo I. H. II. 

(), Alchimilla Linarl e folio, florlbiis cL vast nils in foliorum alis 
^csbiUbus.-^-His iiolis chiicrL a prxccdeatl specie, tjux llorc^ lert 
\ersus raniLilorum sLuniULatc*;, lojigioiibu^ pcdicnlis lia-rciUcs. 

7. Alhenna Avabum.--Frutex esL doribus paivis, tctrapelalis, 
riiidldis, racemosls, slaiuinibus octo, binatini, m pclalouim intcr- 
vallis, iiascenlihus, ct c calycc (jiiadrlfido extunlibus, foliis myrli- 
loriuibus conju^atls, fruclLi sicco, ‘piiadnlocalari, rarius lah-culari, 
s. minibus, Acetosic inslar, anguUli'*, Llp,Lblrnm /hgypu’iciun la- 
lifoliam C. B. P. 47o. Cyprus Grx.urum, .-Mcanna vel Aennc 
Ai.thnm, nunc Grmcis Mchcnna, RauwoH. ct Lug. Append. Cy- 
pius Piinii sive Alc.mna Bell. Lp. 4. ad Cliis. 

8. Alkekengi fruclu parvo, veiticiil.ito I. K. H. 151. 

9. Alkekengi fintescens, foliis rotuml.s, arete sibi invieem iii- 
( mabcutibus, tloribus albis, calycibus apeilloiibus. 

10. AKine afiualica, Porliilacac folio bir**ulo. 

11. Alsine luaritinia, supina, foliis Chamxsyces I. U. H. App. 
bb5. Franca maiilinia, (]nadrIfolia, annua, supina, Cluintesyccs 
folio et facie, llore c\ albo purpurascente Micbtl. Nov, Gen. 2J. 
-—Flos in quitKpi'' petalla dividilur ad lubuluiu cohmieulia j basi 

VUL.II. 2Y 
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denuo petala separanturet arete amplertuntur friictum olnon^nt^, 
pentagonum, monangium, plurimis stminibus focluni. Calv\ \<y,^ 
giis, striatiis, quinquefidus est. Floies arete geniculis ramuloruui 
adnascuntur. 

12. Altht«a humilis, repens, foliis Malvue vulgares, fiore m. 
bro. 

13. Alysson foliis lanceolatis, conferlis, argciiteis, flo cuhs 

albii. • 

1-1. Amaranthus spicatus, Siculus, radice perenni Bocc. jjar. 

It), 

15. Anagyris foetida C. B. P. 391. 1. K. H. CAl. 

lb. Aplum procumbeiis, crassiore folio. 

17. Apocynum erectura, incanum, latifolium, Malaliarimm, 
iloribus ex albo, suave-purpurascentibus Par. Bat. Booh. 
Iiid. Alt. 313.— Copiosc crescit iu vallibus prope monteiii .Si- 
nai. 

IS. Apocynum frutescens, folio subrolundo, minorc, .siHrjuI' 
sliiclissimis. 

19. Aristolocbia Cretica, scandens, alllsdnia, PlbtidocLl.i; lo 
liis Cor. 8. Aristolocliia ckraatitis serpens C. B. P. JOT. 

20. Asparagus sive Corruda, spinis biiiucialibus, biiiis. 

21. Asplenium sivc Cetcrach .1. B. Hi. 149. 

22. Aster conyzoides, follL anguslis, crcMiatis. 

23. Asteiiseus perennis, foliis longis, aiigustis. 

24. Astciiscus an.iuus trianthopliorus, Craflas Arabibus (]i( tus. 
--Folia Chamacmcli, Calyx c squainis tenuibus, albo viicntlbu'', 
constat. Seniifiosculi sinuati sunt : Cicnas latcrales longioa^, 
median! brcviorem habet. Suavitcr olet. 

2j. Astragaloidcs Lusitanica I. R. H. 390. Astragalus Ra- 
licus Clus. PI. C(.\X\iiI. — Foole el llaloufe (s. Faba Apii) 
Arabum. 

2t). Astragalus Africanus luteus odoratus Hot. Monsp. Asli.i- 
galus perennis foliis hirsutis, caule recto apbyllo, llore ochrolciao, 
odoratissimo, H. Ox. II. 2U3. — Caroube el Maizali (s. biii'pi-i 
Caprarum) Arabum. 

27. Astragalus tcnulfolius, llore sulpburco, siliquis tcnultcr rc- 
curvis. 

28. Atriplex marilima, Hispanica, frutescens ct procumben-' 
I. R. H. 503. Hurt. EUli. 4n. fig. 40. 

29. Atriplex in ultima pumila, Arabica, foliis, villosis, subio- 
tundis. — Folia unguis cquini figura. 

JO. Atriplex olida, maiitima, pumila, procumbeiis. 


i;i. A/c- 
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31. Azedarach Dod. Pempt. 848. 1 . R. H. 61(3. Eleah Ara- 
bum. 

32. Balsamita Chrysantlicml segetum folio, disco ample. 

33. Borrago floribus albis, foliis longis, angusiis. 

34. BulbocasUnum tenuitcr inciso folio Lusitanium Vir. Lus. 
I. H. H. 307. 

35. Biilbocodium croclfoliiim, flore parvo, violaceo I. R. 11. 
Cur. 50. Sysirynchiuin 'Theophrasti Col. Ec. I. 328. 

Mu Bursa Pastoris hirsuli, Eruca- flore, nervo folii proniiotji 
te.—Folia oblonga, senala, caulem amplcctcntia. biliqua: hii- 
sut-.e, iiitcidum cx adverso positu', brcvibiis pediculis iu splcam 
cligcsl'jb, BursLi" Pastoiis figura, bed majores ct altius siuualiv. 
medium Gci aiiii bcminis iiistar exponeclum. 

J7. Cakilc inarilima, angustiorc folio Cor. 49. 

3S. Calcilrapa flore sulphureo procurabens, caule non alalo. 
Jacta Cichorii folio, flore luteo, capitc spinoso Bocc. Kar. 15. 
jatea orientalis spinosa, folio Erysimi, flore luleo Jioerh. Ind. 
r\Il. 141.— Ill junloiihus c.apitulis, spiiuc Miperiores rclitjuib Ion- 
ct casianci colons. 

CaltiUapa laciiiiata, luuUiflora, minimo tiore, alLiianle 
L'oinm. Ac. ii. .5c. Ann. I'GS. n. IoJj. Carduus oritnUlls Cal- 
utrjpit folio, flore minimo Cor. 31. Jacea minor, 6i.c. PluL 
Aim. 192. Tab. 39. f. 4. 

40. Calcitrapoides Splimrocephalos, Erucm folio, Comm. Ac, 
K. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. lOH. n. S. Jacea Tingitana, centauroicics, 
skc. Pluk. Aim. Jyi. Tab. 38. f. 5. 

41. Callhoides foliis oblongis, exsiis, crassis.— Calycem habet 
simpiiccm, non srjuamosuni, iu fjLiIiujiie aut plures latas lacinias 
dlvisiim. Semina papposa sunt et ovata. Kami iu humum in- 
cuinbuiil. 

42. Campanula rotundifolia, hirsula, saxatilis, folio molll Bocc. 
App. ad Mus. 

43. Campanula hirsuta, Ocymi folio j ca-ilem ambiente, flore 
pendulo Bocc. Rar. 83. I. R. H. 11^. 

44. Cannacorus I^ftitolius, vulgaris 1. U. H. 367, 

43. Capparis Arabica, fruetu ovi magnitudine, scminc pipciis 

insiar acri Bcllon. Obs. 1. il. c nU.— Nostra tricubitalis esl. fo- 
lia habet glauca, crassa, succulcnta, rotunda, uncialla. I'lnctus’, 
niiem vidi, pollicis luit magnitudine, oblongus, cucumeris torma, 
ciuem Arabes appellant felftlJihhcl, i. e. Viper imntanum, Co- 
piose crescit in via ad monlcm Sinai. 

4t). Carlina flore piirpurco rubente, patulo I. R H. .5(J0. Comm, 
Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1713. p. 173. n. 4. 


47. Car- 
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47. Carlina acaulos, flore specioso, purpureo, non rad'Kilo, ra- 
•lice gummifcni, succo albo el rubro. Succo albo et rubro vcmu-. 
nato. Chamieleon albus, ?ive Dioscor. l.ili. c. 10. ct ].\i. 
c.2i. Hujiis X 2 S\ AddaH dicitur. Vid. Leo Dcsciipl. Air. 

1. ix. cap. penult. 

48. Cassia fistula Alexandrina C. R. P. 403. 

4‘). Caucalis Myrrhidis folio, llore ct fructii parvo. 

50. Cedms folio Cupressi, major, fructu flavesctnle C, B. p, 
4S7. 

51. Centaurum majus lacinlatum, Africanum, H. R. Par. A]ij>. 
I. R. H. 444. Rhapontiroides lutea, altissima, laciniala, capiic 
magno, Comm. Ac. R. Sc. zVnn. 1718. p. ISo. n, 10. 

52. Centiiurliim raajus incanum, liumilc, caplur Pini, 1. R. II. 
440. Rhaponticum luimilc, capile magno Strobili, Comm. Ac. 
K. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. 170. n. .3. 

53. Chamaedryfolia tomento^a, Mascatensis Pink. Aim. p.o;, 

Tab. 275. f. 6.-- Ill Nunildia vidi sine iloro. Folia digitis adha*^ 
rebant, Lapp;e capitulorum instar. Calyx hcxapliyllus. Sfmin; 
oblonga, punctata, angulata, gossypio obvolula. I 

54. Cliammleon Alpinus, Sonchi sjmioso, lucido folio, radijff 
nigia, alato caule Bocc. Rar. 2. 14S. 'I'ab. 2S. & 105. Caiduu'' 
Cirsioides nitido glauco folio, capifulo singular!, Comm. Ac. If. 
Sc. Ann. 1718. ii. 0. 

55. Chaimemclum monlanum, incanum Al)siiill]ioides, Italicinn 
Barr. C)bs. hit. Ic. 457. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1720. p..US. 
n. 14. Lcucanlheraum Plinii Anguill. 1 81.— Vaiiat nostrum 
calyce villoso, rufescente, cum Italici calyx nigricel. 

56. Cham'temelum specioso fiore, radice longa, fervida.-Py- 
rethrum vulgo, et vctcribus Arabibus Gimtuss dicitur. Hujui 
ladicis magna quantitas Con.stantinopo]im et Kairum transmit (I- 
Ifir, et Sacebaro condila in doloribus pectoris ct dentium conu- 
ditur. Floris radius amplus est, sublus i)urpuiTU>;. Discus mag- 
nus, luteus, ad scniinum maturiulem proluberans, squamis ligidi^ 
Stipatus. 

57. Chamiemelum Lusitanicum lalifolium sive Corofiopi folio 
Brcyn. Cent. 1. 149. f. 74. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 172'» 
p. 31S. n. 9. Pcllis pumila creiiata, Agerati mmula, crenis hi- 
cornibus, asperiusculis Pluk. Aim. o5. 4'ab. 17. f. 4. 

58. Chammriphes seu Palma humilis, spinosa, folio Ibibelllfor 
mi J. B. 111. 37. — Doom Arabum. Ad altitudinem vidi septern 
.lut octo pedum, ramis quotaimis e stipite avulsis. 

59. Chondrilla minima, repens, Asplenii foliolls pilosis. 

00. Chrysosplcnii follis Planta aquatica, florc llavo, pentapt - 

talo 
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talo.-'Habitu est liirsuto, conglomerala, Cuscutiv iubtar. T’loies 
longis pedicuUs antiexi sunt. Petidu non fiinhriat.i. Fnictuf» 
mitrx episcopalis forma. Calyx integer arete trucUini amplccli- 
tur. 

(,1. Cinara acaulos, Tunelana. dicta, magiio llore, sna- 

viter oletiic, anguslis Clnerailit folii**, non spinosis '1111. !l. Pis. 
p. U. F. 1. Tab. 2U. — Radix oplliui saporls cm, el ab incolis co- 
inedllnr. . 

()2. Cinara sylveslrls, non spinosa, florc cierulco, fuliis tenuius 
latlnialis, 

b.l, Clstus l.ilifollus, magno tlore, Barr. Icon. Obs, 

3 n. 

CliuojfO'lIum Lusit.itiiciun, spicat’-in ct vi rticillalum 1 . 11. 
11 . ;. Prunella Lubitanica capile letlcuiuto, toKo Pctilculaus 

I c.urncforlli 11. Os HI. Sb -Bitumen redolet lota Plinla, ct 
tl.js inagls similis vidctui Moldavica* quum (.'lluopodii, I\Iihi 
tiiiiii vidtbalur habere galeam quadiifid..m •barbam bitidani. 

Clymenum, quod Vicia inaxiina, GalcgvU iuHis inajoiibus, 
tcliapliylla vel pentaphylla, binalim tloribus e viridi tlavesecntU 
jbiib II. Catb. 

1 ) 0 . Ciiicus ca ruleus, humliis, montis Lupi H. L. B. I. R. H. 
\'S\, Curduiiccllu'i niontis Lupi, Lob. Ic. 2U. J. B. III. 

Kadix dulcis ct eduiis cst, Gi'inashdcc dicta ab Aialnbus. 

07. Colocynthis puinila, Arabic a, Iructii NueJs Jugl.uidis mag- 
niludine, corlicC hevi. 

OS. Colocynthis pumila, cchiiiata, Arabica, striis duodccim lu- 
teis ft viridibus variegata. 

00. Colocynthis pumila, &c. Cucumis Afiicanus cchinatus 
minor. Hystrix vegetahilis vulgo Harm. Par. B. K-.'. Dcsci. 
('ucLimis echinatus, Colocynthldis tolio, ibid. Ic. 

70. Coiis ciurulea marhima C. B. P. Hanzurah Arabinn, cii- 
jus decoeponem in Lue Venerea copiosc sumunt. 

71. Coris cirrulea mail lima, fuliis Lre. loiibus, inagis con^t;- 

t*^‘‘• 

72. Conyy.a tornicnto-a. Polii foliis cicn.ilis.— Phmta h cc tri* 
uiuiiilis est, suaveolcin, lionbus sinqul.inbus. 

Cotvledoii p..lu-.ti-N, -ui; nibiis lu-.gloribr-.-. 

-- bioies obloi.jn bui.t, CniUiiiii n-iroi). iau'.-.tt m nii.isi 

n:.'cunlur. 

74. Cotyledon palmtiis, Sedl miio, doribus Inteis b^eviod- 
bus. 

73. Crambe spinodvdm.r Arabica, foliis longis, nr,gu‘lis, lloti- 
i)!is in tolioruni 
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76. Crepis Chonclrillae folio Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. n 
p. 193. 

77. Cynoglossiim Hispanicum, anguslifolium, flore obsolete. 
— ^Variat llore candldo. 

^ 78. Cynoglossum Myosotldis folils incanis, florc parvo, ruber- 
rimo.— Variat foliis ct tioribus majoribus. 

79. Cypressus fructu quadrivalvi, foliis Kquiseti insfar artlcu- 
latis.-- iVlediam vfJetiir habere naturani inter Ai bores e*t Frutirc^j 
nunquani enim vidi altiorem quitidecim pedibus. Folia Iietc \i- 
reut, in qiiibus mullae sfjuamulic, ut in aliis speciebus, apparent ; 
sed, Equiseti instar, crebris arliculalionibus sibi invicem pyxlda 
(im conjunguntur. 

80. Cyperus huniili.s, spicis brevibus, rotuiidis, conglomcinii 
Buxbaum Cent. I. p. ;U. 'Fab. 53. f. 1. 

81. Cytlsus foliis subrotundis, glabris, iloribus amplis glomera 

tis, peiidulls. ^ 

82. Cylisus foliis oblongis, sessilibus, glabris, siliquis compres- 

sis, incanlsS. — Folia in summitatibus plcrumque siiigularia sunt, r . ^ 
ij)Sio suniinitales aculeatre. / 

83. Cylisus spinosus H. L. B. I. R. H. ()4S. / 1 

84. Dens Lconis ramosus, maximus, foliis pilosis, siuuatis, pC' | 
dallbus. Hicracium Platyneuron, Bursio Pastoris ciobura, pila ;^ 
folio H. Catli. Raij H. 111. 143. 

83. Digitalis Verbasci folio, purpurea, minor, perennis, Plis- 
panica Barr. Ic. 1183. Obs. 187. 

86. Drvpis Thcophrasti Anguill. Spina umbella folli-s vidua 
C. B. P. 388. 

87. Ecblnopus Orientalis, Acanthi aculcati folio, capita maguo 
spinoso cioruleo Cor. 34. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. 131. 

11 . \. 

88. Erbium Scorpioidcs, spicis longis, plcrumque recurvis, llo 

riiius parvis, purpureis. * 

89. Ecblum Tingitanum, allissimum, flore varlegato FI. Ox. 
111. 140. Pluk. Aim. 133. 

90. Elychrysuni Guaplmloides, floribus in strictiorem umbel- 
lam congestis. 

9 1 . Eruca llore albo, foliis sessilibus, Bursro Pastoris. 

92. lU’Lica pumila, tloribus albis, foliis lacinialis. 

93. I'byiigium amctbyslinum, Lusitanlcum, folio longiori I. H 
H. 327.. F.iyngium minus, montanum, flore crerulco, pulcluo 
Vir. Lusit. 

91. Eryngliim foliis angustis,' digitalis Hellcbori. 


93. Eryn- 
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<43. Erynglum planum, medium, folil'; oblongis. Ab Kryngio 
litHblio piano C. B. P. 386.— Distinguilur foliis ad caultin Ion- 
uioribus, magis serratis, et raagis spinosis, ab Eryngio piano mi- 
I^orl C. B. P. Foliis amplioribus, in pcdiculum non contraclis, ca- 
pilulis minus frequenlibus ct spinosis diftcrt. 

06. Erysimum incanum Arabicum, Mari folio. 

07. Fagonia Arabica, longissimis aculcis armala.— Folia an- 

(justa sunl,»sncculenla, cL Borismarini ins.tar rugosa. 'rribulus \t* 
tnum ut ct Dardar S. S. Olavi CcEli Hieiobot. 

08. Fabago Arabica, teretifolia, flore coccinco. Fagonloidc' 
VTcmpbitica, vircns obscuriiis, folio crassioii, bidigitato, tcicli, 
fraclu cylindracco, Lipp. apud Phyt. blicraid. O'v. 

00. Fo:mculum LuMtanicum minimum acre 1. H. H. dl'J. 

100. Ferruni equinum minus, siVnpia in summitaVe singulaii. 

101. Ferula Galbanifcra Lob. Ir. 770. I. H. H. 

]()J. Filago supina, capUulls rotundis, tymento obsilis Bair. 
Obs. 900. I^conlopodiuiu verius Dioscoiidis, llispanicuin ejas- 
ilcm, l^on. 20b. 

103. Fllicula Eupbrasin: foliis conjugatis. 

104. Filicula ramosa, l.iisitanira, pinnuli'? ad CcU racb aerr- 
dcnlibiis I. K. H. 342. H. B. Mousy. 7^’. Ic. ct l)csciij)t. loli- 
cu,!a Smyrnica, pinnulis rotundis, minimis Pet. Gaz. 'I', il. f 

103. Filix Lonchilidis lacic, foliis angustls, pcllLuidls, uuricu- 
ialls. 

106. Fungus Mauritaniciis, verrucosus, ruber P<t. (ia/. Lib. 
30. f. S. Cynomorlon purjiureum otlu inarum IVIh belli, 

Gen. p. 17. 'Fab. 1 2. Orobamhtn Al.iuiilani< am appci!a\', 
Ohs. p. 2()4.— 'Ibla planta est substantia- riibne lim-o-.e, ghind- 
ive capilulo florigero sucto nibro ‘■(atenle; Hoiiiais st'aiiuMci>, 

vonslipalis, arete semina dura, lolundula, ampler tnilibie. 

107. Galcopsis Hispanica, Initcsccns, i eiu rii lulio^I. B. H. 
K)S.--Se])lbus coniiclendis inservit ])iopc Algeriiim. I cr imiOi- 
rllatem, semina pulpa moHi, nigra, baccte lustar, iiuolula siml. 

105. Genista- Sparluim J.usilanicum, siiiqua fulcal-a 1. B. 1 1 
()4b. 

100. Genista-Spartium procumbens, Germanuo sbrnU-, 

angusUoribus. 

10. Geranium pusillum, argenleum, lleliotrupii mino-is foli-; 
-:-Folia, calyces et rostrum argcnlca sunt, luli.i < leganUi .‘In • 
ata. Pcdiculi apliylli. 

111. Geranium supimim, rotundo BaUaclioideis crass(V<^’^f'”- 
loso folio, radice ridesteiitc, longius radieala I. B. H. -o ’• ^ 

AIus. p. 2. lab, 128. ]». IbO. 


2. Gk- 
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1 1 2. Globularid friiticosa, Myrti folio, rigldo, nunc tridenl.Uo 
nunc pkno. Tcsu’/ga/i Arabum. 

1 1 3. (rramen alopccuroides maximum J. B. Spica divIsa Scl,c- 
rardi bclieuchz. Agrost. 2\1. 

1 J4. Gramen avcnaceura, slrigosius, utrlcull^ lanugine albican 
llbus. A Gnmine avenar. utric. lanugine (iavesc. I. R. H. 5 j 3, 
'--Dilfcrt locibtb^ minus sparsis, angustioribus, aristis tenuioribus, 
lanugine vei^us ba-jin et ad icemen Candida. Poiro loGi^^Uc hujiis 
simplices sunt, el semen tantum unum lanuglnosuin, nudum coi^ 
linent, cujus apex arista sinipliri terminalur, cum illius locusluj 
gemina coiUineant semina calvce s. squama in\olula, quorum ari- 
sta e latere vel dor^o calycis exit. 

115. Gramcn Barciiionense panicula cknsj, aurca I. R, H. 
523. 

116. Gramcn Bromoides, fcstiicca tenuique parlcula minus 
B.iir. Ic. 76. 2. 

117. Gramcn CvjJtr.ddrs, aquallciiin, mr.jus, panirula Cyi'cri 
lougl, fr'issioribus piiimis coinparta, el Luevibus pi huUs/ioila'.a 
Lm!. 'rrlumf. in Ob . 1. Rapi. I'latiis. 

1 IS. tjranicn d.nL)l-)ii, spici gf^uiina, triune iall, gbtlrra cl nii- 
sl.ilii Michel. Car. []_. Pis. Cl mien bifuiiK sIm. Dlstacb). ] l.c- 
luii Rocc. Rar. 2''. 

1 !'). Giamcn bumile, c ipil’dis glomeralis jKiU'.'tmlibu' --I’ab 
r.nui c-.* altitudine , c i ilib k linurbns uno alleiin e iolio gl.ihro 
cinciis, quorum summit.itii.us rapiluKim ii:is(iiur loliimlum, < 
]duribus spif is brevil)us, e cjuUuoi nut qnli.que glumaium parb 
bug aristis brevissimis, iloidis terminal's r and itnui. 

luO. Gramcn p irdcula spkata, \iilusi,ui, locuslls villoas 
Scbeuclu. yVgrost. 2 VS. 

121. Gramcn panlccuin, spica simplic aspera C. R. P, S. Ri 
uicum s)lvcstre dli^lum et Dens cauliius I. .1. R. 11. -U >. 

1 2 2. Gramcn pauicubilum, locusli. iiiaxnuis, pli(enlctis, tretiiu- 
lis 1. R. H. 72,,. 

12!. Giamen nmlculatum, minus, Incuslis magnis, IrcmuH. 

I \lH.j2.i. 

1 24. Gramen prateusf, capillare, pauicubilum, locuslis pan is 
6avcsrcr.til)us.- -India ad radicein ciipillaria, coiiferla, ad cul- 
mum latiuscula, panicula sptciosa, e lociistis niullcls e Iribus :uit 
c|Udtuor squanuiriim ad margincs argciUearum paribus compo- 
sita. 

1 25. Gratiolie afFlnis Hyssoplfolia major, Lusltanica Flor. Eat. 
CO. Rail Hist. III. 526. 

126. H^nivsarum dypealum, flore suavltcr rubentc F.yst. T. 

11 
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{{ H. 401.— Sellah Arabum, c][uo saginantur pecora per totam 
y\.tricain. 

127. Hedysarum procumbcns, annuum, angnstiorlbus follis. 
Onubrychis major, liumi projecta, longiilo, cordato foliolo, Hori- 
bus rubris clypeatis, aiticuhlis, siliquis sparsis H. Cath. Kaii Hist. 
III. 457. 

128. Helianlliemum Hallmi minorls folio Barr. Obs. 527. Ic. 
287 . 

129. HcVuuUbcmuin lutcvim, Tbymi durioris folio Barr. Obs. 
52J. Ic.441. 

130. Helianlliemum Oricntalc, frulcscens, folio Olcu;, florc 
luteo Shcr. Boerh. lud. Alt. 27i). 

i?U. Heliaiuhumum siipiiuim, Polygoni folio liispido tl gUui 
noso. 

132. lleliohoini facie inanta, laiuiginosa, fcTiiigmea, pediciilis 
singularibiis.— I'olia habet Hcliotiopii miiiaiis, crassa, villnsa ^ 

( alyces spe('iosos, miillilidos j seinina (piaterna, imda, oviita, nigei- 
liiiia*. Florem non vldi. 

133. Mclitropium majus autumnale, Jaimiiii odore 1. 1{. II. 
15'). 

134. Hesperis birsula,lutea, BL-llldis folio dciitalo.--Slmili’s esL 
Batbareie murali .1. B. Sed folU pediculis ad eaulcin longioiibus 
h;ercnt, et llores lutei sunt rarioics. 

135. liespciis iiKana, aspera, foliis stricti'-Mmis. 

I J(). Hesperis maiiliina, perioliala, Bellidis jolio, glnbro.- - 
Non esL cadem planta eiiin Hc^ptriue maiil. perfoliat. parvo lloie 
caiiiko, Pluk. Alm.lSJ.^-Sed differt ab ca foliis brcvioribiis, 
'.laliiis, saccule mis, luiims dentalis, iiore majore, simili Hesperidis 
m u-iLiime sa])lnu exigua.-, I. B. H. 223. -A qua loin i caulem am- 

j)leetenlil)us, oblusioiibus et glabris distingnilur. 

137. Hicracium anguslifoliutii, parcc dentatum, floribus in e . 
iiT’nltatibirs caulium singularibiis. 

i:iS. nierAcium specicLum, sqiran-osj ...lyce, Cycopi fjlio 
crasso, subtus incano. 

139. Hyacinthus obsolelior Hispanieus serotinus Clu^. 11- 
177. 

J4(). Hypecoon Oiicntale rumarim folio Coi. 17. 

111. Hypecoon tenuiore folio I. U. H- -50. 

■142. Hypcrlcuni sivc Androsicmum magnum Cntiarieme, r.y 
niosum, copiobis tioiibus, frutlcosuni Pluk. Alin. 1S9. la . 

f-J. 

Hi. Jacea acaulos lutea, Eruca: folio, squamamm riUis rai.di- 
di^.-.Kadix dulcii, escuk-i.ta cst, et ab Arabibus 1 o.ls c b. itur. 



3C2 Specimen Pliptographicc Africans. 

144. Jacea purpurea, Alractyliclis facie. — Hujusce Plantic 
squamce imicuspides sunt, ciliis ad marginem brevioribus. 

I4:i. Jasniinoides aculeatum l^olygonl folio, floribus parvis al 
bidis.— Frutcscit sarmentis longis, tenulbiis propendenlibus. bpi- 
nae tenues, cortex raniorum ineanus tenuique villo obsitus. 

J 4G. Ilex aculeata, cocciglaiidiiera C. B. P. 425. I. K. H. 
5H3. 

147. Juniperus major, bacca cjerulea C. B. 48.0. I. R. H. 
5S0. 

145. Kali spinosnm, follis crassioribus ct brevioribus I, R. H. 
247. PJuk. Aim. 202. 

140. Kali mcnibranaceum, foHis anguslis conjugate, racicni 
habet Kali foliis anguslioribu'* spinosis 1. R. H. 247. — Sed fjll.i 
semper ex ad verso nascunlur, et .scininu illius caient foliis meiu- 
branaccis. 

15n. Ketmia A^gypliaca, Vills fulio, parxo {lo;c I. R. H. loo. 

Bamia J. B. II. O.jOI 

]f)i. Ketmia vcsicaria Africann, lloic umplo, pui'purco,--A 
Kclmia versic. Afric. Tourncfoitii diilcil loliorum scgnif/nhs i .n- 
gioribus j frequenlius seiratis ; calycis segmenlis angusliorit-'us d 
longioribus *, Horc ampliori, toto purpureo. 

1 j2. Lacryina Jobi Liliorc folio T. K. H. 50>2. 

153. Latbyrus salivns, (loir ct fiuclu minore sive Kcis.tilah 
Aiabum. — Faciem liabcW Latliyii, qui INIorisuni dici 

tiir, sed ad altitudincni qiiinque aul sex pedum cresclt. 

151. Lcucoium sylveslrc, latilolium llosculo, albido, par\‘* 
Raii Hist. 1. 7So. 

155. Limonium caulibus alalis, As))lenii foliis, minus aNpcii^, 
calycibus acutioribus, davescrnlihiis.— FI Khadduli Aiabum. 

15d. Limonium caulibus alatis, foliis minus sinuosis, calyeibio 
ex viridi cierulcis. 

157. Limonium peregrinum Asplenii foliis C. B.- P. !■ 
K. H. 342. Limonium piilchrum Rauwolfiii Park. 'I'li. 12 '> • 

VariaL nostrum ab hac Kauwolfiana specie, quod tola lacic iiigii- 
cet, et hirsutius sit, cum ilia rufescat, cum calicibus cxiuleis p dio 
dioilbiis. 

1 5S. Limonium minus, obtuso folio, viminibus foliatis Barr. 
Ic. SOd. Obs. 600. Limonium minus J. B. 111. App. 87 

150. Limonium foliis Halimi Bross. I. H. H. 340. 

160. Limonium galUferum, foliis cylindraceis.— Florem babel 
pulcbrum, ruberrimnm. Folia incana, quasi Saccharo incrudala. 
Gallee ovalcs caulibus adnascuiitur, non uno, sed pluilmls loiainN 
nibus perlustc. 


161. Lb 



.specimen Phpt.igraphne Aj'nenna'. ‘Mi:', 

ICl. Linaria foliis subrolundis, Hovlbus c foliorum alls nasccii- 
tibas.'-liami pleruiiKiuc uno vcr^ii dispodti sunt. 

1(32. Linaria Myrslnites, tlorc luteo, rlctu purpuico. Kst Li- 
naria Myrsiniies, tnphylla, llorc candidc sulpbuieu, liclu cioceo, 
brachiata H. Cath.— Noslra lubet fciIa •)lriumf|uu br;a cx ad- 
verso posila j tlorc-in luteiini ^ uttiiiii parpuicuin. 

1(33. Linaii.i saxatilis, Senulii folio I. R. fl. ]()<}. 

I6d. Linaria Slcula mullic.iulU, lollo IMollui^inis Bocc. Rar. 
38. 

165. Linaria Siculio acccdcns, Molliijpnis folio breviori. 

166. Linaria Irioliylla, exigua, calcari pnelongo. 

167. Linum maximum Africanum, tloie c.uiulco Volk. 13. 
Nov. Linum sativum, latifolium, Africanum, frucLu mujore [. 
K. H. 339. 

1()3. Lotus Grit^ca, maritima, folio glauco et velul argenteo 
Cor. 27. • 

Iby. Lotus humilis, siliqua falcala, e foliorum alis slngularl. 

170, Lotus penUphyllos, sllkjua cornula C. B. P. 3 12. Tri- 
follum sivc Lotus llicrazuiit, cdulis, siliquos'i J. B. 11. 3o5. 

171. Lotus vilk^n, allisslina, lioic gloincrato 1. R. 11. 403. 

172. Lunarla fuuicosa, pcrcmii'*, hiLana, Lcucoii folio Coi. 15. 
—In Aiabi.a invchi. 

17 1. Lupliius bnuginosns, 1 ilifolius, luimilii, florc* ca’riileo 
purpurascente, sioloniicrus H. Caiii. — PoLa plauU t'.t liaiuginci 
colorls. 

174. I..ycbnis supiiia, pumila, Bcllldis foliis crassi'', llorc blfido, 
purpuroo, calyce slrialo, turgido Kiii Hist. 111. ISl. 

173, J.cchiils sylw'rris angustifoli.i, calytuH'* turgidis, stiiahs 

C. B. P. 2('3. 

ITo. Lychnis svhestris, flosculo rubro, vi.\ coi. p.cuo (itk]. 
Vir. Lusil. Vjscago Lu>itaiiic;i, tlorc uibcllo, vix ccu.hpicuo !•. 
filth, p.43^. f. dOo. 

177. LyMinacliia lulca humilis, Pclyg.ikc tolio. 

178. Medica magno fructu, aculcis suisum ct deorsuin tenden- 
tihib 1. IL H. 411. 

179. Medica marina Lob. Ic. 3S.-lI;e Mcdica- spedosioics 
sunt ex aliis plurimis, quee in Africa spontc tiascuutur. 

■ 180. Melongeua Arisfolocbije foliis, fructu longo, viul.xeo.-^ 
Plorcs purpurei sunt, sltUalim divisi, ct minores quaiu in aiin. 
speciebus, qiuc in Africa toluiUur. 

181. Mfsembrianlbc-mum perfoliatum, foliis exiguis, monacan- 
ihls.— SImilis Cbt Plaata specimini PlanU^j .Siccic Mcscmbrianthc- 

ini 



Specimen Pliplographiiv Afneomt. 

nii |)cifoli.iti foliis minoribus, diacantbis Hort. Srd lou 

pallidior est, foliis paulo brevioribus ct coiifcrlioribus, rectis, non 
retlexis, illius instar. Caeterum folio triquelra sunt, apice spinoi>o 
lerminata. Non mihi conligit florem vidcre. 

182. Musa fruclu cucumerino, longiori Plum. 24. Mauz, 
Musa Alp. ALg>pt. 78, 79, SO. 

183. Muscus ceranoidcs Palmensis, comis digit-^tis, Orcliili 
{Argol) dictus Mus. Pet. 436. Gazoph.Nat.il. Tab. 7. f. Ij. 
iucus capillaris tinctorius .1. B. 111. liDd. 

184. Muscus terrestris Lusitanicus Clus. Hist. CCXLIX. 

1S5. Myrrhis annua, alba, hiraita, nodosa, Pasllnacie sylvi:,- 

tJs folio candicantc Horl. C.itb. Uaij Hist. 111. J3I. 

18G. Myrtus latilolia Bivlira 1. vel foliis laurinis C. B. P. 4<j(i. 
1. R. H. oio.— Copiose crcscit in dumetis, cum aliis spcciebus, 
quae folia habeiit angtistiora. 

187. Nastmtium^ Alpinum, Rcllidis folio, majns C. R. P. Ida. 

Prodr. 46.- --Non est Nastuilii Species, pcrtinct enim ad Plant:^ 
..lliquosas. ^ 

188. Nerium florlbus rubesrentibiis C. B. P. 4o4. Olcandc’, 
Lauras rosea Lob. Ic. 364. DilJhili Aiabum. 

189. Oen.inthe acjualic.i, tenuifoli.i, major, bulbulis radlf um 
longissimis Cal. PI. Agr. Plor. Hurt. Pis. I'illii. 

190. Ocnopiia spinosa C. B. P. 417. Nabca foliis Rhi'iniu 
v(’l Jujub>\: J. B. 1. 1. 6. c. 39. 

J91. Onobrychis Apula, peicnni^-, crccla, foliis Virla*, tloo 
bus albicanlibus, lineis rubris tis, in spica dcusa congest!., 

fiuctu aculcato Michel. CjiI. H. Pis. 

192. Qnobiychis sen caput GalllTKiceiim nniuis, fiucta 
maximo, iusigniter ccliinato Triunit. ap. ad Pr;it. oj. I. B. H- 
390. 

193. Onobrychis OncnUils, argcnlca, Fruclu cc1)inalo ininin.o 
Cor. 26. 

19 k Orchis aiiguslifolia, anthropoinorphos, sjilca laxioii, ll.i- 
ve.sccnlc. 

195. Orchis anthropomorphos, foliis latis, oblusis, cajuluHs 
globoqs, purpuiascenlibus. 

196. Orchis foliis maciilatis, spica densa, rubra. 

197. Orchis fucum referens, labcllo gibbosr). 

198. Orchis montana Italica, lingua trifida Burser. Cuniji. 
h'lys. Tab. 2. p. 204. Jc. 

190 , CU'Lhis myodt.., lulea, Lusilanlca Ereyn. Cent. 10 1. 
Tab. 4.7. 


200. Or- 
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specimen P/i v/oi>-)Vf/)/i((C JjncdShv. ^(i.) 

,00. Orchis odoraUi, spica rubra, lloribus parvul'i',, m.i'.rifo;- 

j’liibiis. 

^Ol. Orchis palmata, Sambuci odore, tloiibus pnrpurcis C. li, 

р. 81 ). I. K. H. 4S5. 

iJOJ. Onilthopodio alKnis, lilrsuta, Scorpioldes C. W. P. 

203. Orobanebe Horc spccioso, fiinbrlalo, rubi'nImo.--rv)lM 
ncr caules haljcl angiista, ct follola lloribu^ siibjcaa In lonin'is U*- 
niicscjue mucroncs cxeuiil. 

20 K Orobus foliis angir.llsslmis, rndlcc lubciosa. 

205. Oxyacantha y\rabica, bm lii nnGjiio, tdiili. -I'acit 'M !i i 
IcL OxyacaiUhic viilL^arls, std Irutlus .id Ccrasi \oi .Amid' r 
iiuoniitudiuem accedit.- Coplo-.t: cn-scil in inoiitc b. Ciilliaiii' c o 
icgionc montis Sinai. 

201). Palma daclyllfcra, sive Xabbal Aiabum *, cujiis {Vi'ctus 
■rmnmar j ramuli jeridd appidlanlur. 'PiijMnia plu'r d.u lyi.'i ini’ 
(dvc 'i'umnvai) sjiccies a])ud Zobcn’c'’ <'l .k*rc-<-duiscs cimiavi. n- 
•: ir j’quariim 'I’lunsbali inter ^raiulioroN cL m<dliorcs •, fors.tn C'.i- 
r ola vetcrum ■, Dcolutuurc iiiLcr dulcioics cl cunscr\ alionl .ip- 
asdmas nputarlur. 

201. Palma minor, C. H. P. nOti. Palma luimlli^ Ulsjiaidr.i, 
n;)inus'a^ t non spinosa .1. 1» 1. On'), (’bamn-riplu-s L\.n. Pcir.;’i. 
l-\dma folio plinalili, s. jlahclliformi, luimilis Haii liio. D. I ! 

-Intin‘dum ad altiuidincni crcsu’l «> .lUl S pedum, a\iila- j'l"' n 
..is c tiunco, ul in Palma, ranudls. Special. Palm t li". otii-. 
Doom du la. S. cl Kyjo: I lieoiilua.li Hi’st. I i.n.t. l.i' 

с. ii. el 1, lii. e. S. S. LiVi i"Hn. 1 list. Nat. 1. xim i • S. P.il 

lira- fatic Cucioleia .1. Hauli. l.In. c. So. 

2(>S. Pcdiculaiis Ciciica maiilima, amjillorli.os !o!.:. c* li n. 
bus Cor. <). 

PediriiLiiis Crtlifa ■.piealn, ina'iau, In',-.* ' 

210. P<<dk ularls 'iVnerii ioHo, pcdi(ail-) Insidi , doo. pin- 

r.beriimo. 

211. Pcleciuus vulp^nib I. R. 11.417. 

212. Pciiploc-a, folds au^iislis <-‘”kcili-', H /libuh c\ vjri'ii 
xcsicntibus.- Polia parva ri^dda, obtnsa *, rpadim .t< .I'i'.i ■ 
ycnicula plurima nascunlur. I'loics pcdicidi^ bicvilms 1) ii- >.i ■' 
jielalis anoustls comiio.dli. 

il'o. Peidcaiia bilifoUa maior cl millor, f-sdi- < t i me- n: .Lola- 
bn, spica cia-isiorl C.t. Pb Anr. Mur. Mi'.hi 1. (’..1. 1 i- I'V. ^ 

21 [. Phlllyrea anpnslilbru, minus seiiala (omm Ac. !i. >m. 
Ann. l-;22. p. n. 7. idnllyita liluba s| muM 1. li. D 
koo. 

21a. ri :!- 



Specihicn Plnjfou^rajJi'hc’ Afrkamr, 

215 . Phillyrea Hi'tpamca, Nerii folio I. R. H, 59(). Comm, 
A':. K. Sc. Ann. 17i’2. p. l‘J8. n. o. 

:^16. Periploca foliis angustis, confertis, floribus ex viridl Ha. 
vescentibus— Folia parva rigida, quaedam obtusa, quiedam at uii- 
ora, ad genicula plurima nascuntur. Flores pediculis brcvibus 
Inerent, e peLalis angusli? compositi. 

217. Phlomis lutea, villosa, perfoliata, verticilli-^ crcbrloiilms. 
—Folia incana, mollia, propemodum triangulaiia arete caulcm 
amplcctunliir, eL ab eo perforantur. 

21S. Pimpinella Oenanthes foliis, raultnm braclilata, pleium. 
que nuda. --Giavcolens cst Plania, quam copiuse iiivnii siij)'*r ji 
pd'i Flimiinis Sfil‘«i, inter moiites Al Reeban iliclos. CaiiUs t(-- 
iu:cs buiit, duri, caiididi, hue illiu: disLorli, cum umbellis paivt'o 
albis. 

219. Polliim Valcnlimim, fmtlcnsiim, angnstl folium, llorc albo 
Barr. Obs. 3J1. Ic. J()48. 

220. Poiygala vulgaris, major J. I>. III. .:IS7. 

221. Polygriiium folio oblonqo, ^rena'o.-- Folli unrinm long^t 
S'lnt, lertiam unci i* partem lata, iitrin<jur dcuminata, ct per in.ir- 
gincs tcniiiter crenata. Flores brnctca^i sunt, monopetali, candi ii, 
lilurls, lit in Oruithogdlo, viridibus noUli. 

222. Qtiercns viilg irib brevibus pedirubs 1. B. I. 2. 

Africa liLcc species relinet folid per toium dunuM',. (il.uis diikls 
es', et ab Afiicanis tosta comcdilur. i\ Ifiliuiiuem vigiiiti pediini 
non cx'cedit. Folia habcl (^uercus laliloluc a Casp. Rauliiue di- 
pict.e ad Mai lb. p. 1 70. 

22.;. liinuncnliis Ludtanicus, folio subrolundo, parvo flore 1. 
R. K. 23(i. 

22 1. Reseda C.ilcitraptO folio, majore et rarius diviso, pciciv 
ni'. 

22u. IV agadicliis minus^ bracliiatus, folio ampliore vix dcii- 
tato. 

220. Rbamnus Siculus, penlaphyllos Eocc. liar. 43.— Copio'.e 
rrescit pro’pe Warran. Frutex esL spinoMi.s, toliis in (’XlremltiiU- 
biis plcriimque liiddis, Hure herbaceo, lutescente ZI/..phi, pent i- 
pelalo, calyce integru, bacea monopyrena, luberrima, eduli, otli- 
ciilo owili, Momordicx .semini.s figuia. 

2-'T. IJos'i sylvestris, roLundifolia glabra, puipurea, calyeibus 
elegantcr Ibliatis. 

228. Rubeola vulgaris quadrifolia, l.ijvis, llorlbus obsoletis 
Michel. Cat. H. Pis. 

22''>. Riita minor, trifoliala, incana, procumbens. 

2 :o. Salix ramiilis ^'illosis, foliis laiirinis, snpanc nigiicantibns. 

2.51. Sa- 



Hjjccimen Phytographia Afriamie. 

;* 5 l. Saturcia saxalilis, teuuitolia, compaclis follolls Bocc. 
Mils. 1<3S. T. 1 Suturci'd scu Thymbra liulei>cens, Pa^sSciIna; 
Xpgi angustioribus H. Cath. lyl. 

232. Scablobd moiiLar.d, frutlcosa, rcdinalis Arcbilleic nascen- 
tis tbllis H. Cath. I. R. H. 405. Picioccphulus Athilleit fobis 
Conun. Ac. H. Sc. Ann. 1722. p. J .S4. n. 3. 

2 1 !. Scabiosa jiroiiteia, fuliacca^ bcmine mcmbranacco m^r,(r.c 
H. O.x. in. 5(>. n. 41. 2\steruc(. plialas anuuui;, liiimllb, iuUgi.' 
follus Comm. Ac. iC Sc. Aim. 172:. p. ]82. n. 2J. 

3.)4. Srlarca folio rrucronalo, llorc c.crulco, punctalo.— Folia 
peiialla sunl, lacinia^a Dcnti-. i..c»)iiis instar, inutiopo Uimi- 
iiuta. Flos dilute cieniL-sck, cuui puiu Lulis puipurasccnubus nl;i~ 
ijiie dlspersls. 

2')j. Scolymus Chrvsanthcnuis, pcieiiiil-. Aipyptiacus fenaioi 
1). Lippi Conmi. Ac. H. Sc. Ann. 1521. p. 21^'. n. 1 Cnit nv 
Vlllacus cl'iMur, a>;pernTnus, e glauco inveni, aJuto caulc lioiv Ju 
iu.» Lip I'.IS. apud Phyt. Si (thkL (3x. 

2 ;t). S' or/oiiria Ctritnt.ilis, +’o)iis Calcitrap.^*, tlort tlavc'ccnle 
C'>r, ;5'i. Scoizoiicioiclcs Hc'.cd.c ioiio nunujiul siiiiilibus Cunm. 
Ac. ]{. .Sc. Ann. 1 i2J. p. 2011. n. 2. 

227. Seiophnlaiia Hispanlca Sainb’ici lolio, glabro I. R. H. 
VaiuU lollis luisutis. 

S».ropliulaiid Lusitanica frutescens, Vcibcnic fuiljs L R. 

11. In7. 

229, Scroplnilaria Mtllss.c folio I. K. 11. lOT. 

2 H). Scroj.halailaOiicntalisjChrysanLljcmi tullo, [Lnc minimo, 
varicoato Cor. 9 . 

2 11. Sedum vcrmiinlarc, pumuluni, glabrum, tloilLu^ pu\:s, 

cuiulcii. 

2-12. Sena Oricntalis, fruticosa, Sophcr.a dltta IL I.. Ril. 

.-■LL Sldcritis ilorlbus luleis, IMcliva- folils, vciticilhs spin )‘is. 
— Ocymaslro Valentino CluMi slmills csi, ''tu loha It-.-y, . minus 
onlasa, dorcs lulcos tl spic.nu product lore m. 

2 H. Slderltlb purpurea, fullislongis, scnalis.- Cj.tk'i .is am 
I'lissinia est, et folia longis pediculis adncctuntur. C.O' v, ui iii 
prioii, aculeatus. 

243. Sldcritis purpurea, angustjfolla, non ••cr.nia.-- loiia “.upr- 
riora Rorismarini magnitudiuc, \ citicilli longius uislaiU, t Uuu- 
ct calycILus’ rarioribus, aculeatis, conHali. 

■24G. Sinaplstnim tiifoilatum, angustifobuiTi, aspi-rum, slliriua 
latioii. —Siliqua sesquiuiu-lajis cst, scabia, tollorjui cf f‘‘‘ 

Mar. Semina villosa. Folia inkricra terna, Miperiora nmpli( ; i, 
1 <A? planta vjecosa tst. 



Specimen PInjtographid' ylfiicana\ 

Sinapislrum triphyllum, scabrinn, Hoiibus satin ate rubris. 
—'rota phnta prioris inslar, viscosa est j seii folia habet latloia 
el lon^iora, Hyssopi figura et inagnituiline j caules cia.siuu,- 
tiores densius et umbcllatim foe in summitatc congest! . 

24S. Sinapislrum triphyllum, brcviorc cL hirliori folio.-- H.c., 
''])ecies, ut priorcs, viscosa est. 

i2+9. Sium arvensc, foliis inferioribus subrotundis, supcrioillns 
plerumque trifidis et laciniatis. 

iJ.sO. 'J'amariscus Madraspatana, Cypressl facie Mns. Pft. (i,^ I. 
'raniariscus Jndiie Orienlalis Kclgaruni .emula, raniiilis Cujirc'M 
Aurlocorca Malab. Pluk. Mantiss. IT 7. Ph) t. 'I'ab. 4 15. f.4. - 
Copiosc crescil j)cr lotain Afiicani. 

251. Tclcpliium Myosotidis foliis, amplloiibus conjugatis. 
Siinnnitates rarudnuim Ildiotropll instar retketuntur. Plojnir 
pelala jiarva sunt j vascula siniplicia ^ tri\alvlaj plura scniiiij 
conlincnlla. 

1^5:2. 'JVuciium . Delpliinli folio, non ramosiiin.— Flos alliicli, 
e‘<t, speciosiis, ad singula gcniciila geincllus. Caiilis f|ua(l].,nigi'- 
larls, simplex. Folia glabia. 

'I'hapsia sivc 'I'urbilh Garganlruin, semine latis^iino .f. P, 
III. 2, 30. I. J{. 11. J22.— Bontlla Algciitrisimn, cujiis radicein 
mulieres comedunl, ut pinguiorcs liaiit. 

234. 'Jliapsia foliis Coronopi divlsiira, segmentis obtiisioTiuiu., 
SLibtiis incanis, sive Tuufailct Arabum. 

233. 'riiapsia foliis Coionopi divisura, viridioribus ct aculioiP 
bus, sivc Ki/rvisc Arabum. 

23(1. 'I’lilaspidium folli> anguslis, argi'iitels, fructu parvo. 

237. 'riilaspidluni folio subroUindo, dcnlato, fructu itiajoii. 

25b‘. Thymbra lenuissimis Kricx foliis, vcrticillaliin tongc 
lis. 

230. Tragacantlia calyce vcMcario, ^pIni>. recurvis. 

2oO. Tribulus tviTcstris, minor, Iiicaiius, Hispaiiiciis Barr. J- . 

33b. 

2fil. Tiifolium liumifusuni, glabrum, foliis ciliaiibus Vail. B- 
Par. 103. 

232. Tunilis viilgari-similis, sed fruticosior, 

2()3. Vicia lalifolia, glabra, floribus pallidis, silifjua lata, g'a 
bra.— Carina et alic albx sunt, galea subfusca j siliqu.i lata, ua- 
ciain longa. 

234. Viola fruticosa, longifolia, florc amplo, subcicrulco.— A 
Viola Hispanica ruticosa longifolia I. K. H. 421. Differt foliis 
Idtioribus ct floribus magis speciosis. 


2G3. Vir- 
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Sjic’dmen Pli^tographk Africans. Sfiy 

265. Virga aurea major, foliis glulinosis et grave oicntibus I. 
R, H. 414 . -'lV[adramem Arabum. vid. Obs. vol.i. !)61. 

266. Vulneraria flor€ et capitulis majonbus.— Non est cadem 
planU cum Vulneraria llorc purpurascente I. H. H. 591, 

267. Vulneraria Hispanica, Ornithopodii siliquis, Coronopus 

Cod. Cicsareo Dod. Pempt. 109. 

268. Xiphion minus, flore luteo, inodoro L R, H. :)64. Iris 
Mauiltanica Clus. Cur. Post, in fol. 24. 

269. /.ixipbus Dod. Pcinpl. SOT. I. R. H. 627. Jujubue ma- 
jorcs, oblongx C. B. P. 446 Zizipha Saliva J. B. I. 40.--Hujus 
IriiclLis ab Alricanis Asaflta dicitur, unde forsaii Zizipha vel Zi- 
yipluis. 

210. Zlzlpbus sylvcslii-. 1. R. II. G27. Zizipha sylvcstris in- 
ktunda H. Calh. (Stcuudiim specimen lior. Sicci Sheraidiaui 
()\oal i •.v.'-ervaUum, Scedrn Araham, quie et Lotuj. veterum.-- 
iiahllus Rhaimil TIoits ul m Zlzlpho. Fuiclus dulcioi, lo- 
taiuiior, minor, Pruni syUvsiik m.igunuJitfe. Ossiculum mag- 
■nuniMl in Zizii)]^). Stxdra porro fiiutus fert passim, Grossuli- 
ila' inst'.ir, j.cr nimos spaisos ^ (juum Jujiili.r surcui.s lenudnis, 
|)!.al'alibLis,(>uolanius c rainor.im (*\.rLaiilalihus pullubnlibus, 
('■inlnr. Zizipbiis i liam ad al'.iludinem viginO. pedum au' plus 
t\( ri_s('ll p cauilice ni.vgiio, rlmo.o •, rami, ilisi ->r, i-’, in e'vlrcniil.i- 
'iibu-. uounsis j tohis oSilongb, nnijonbui. See Ira ' e n phurnique 
mai nisi lii ubitalis .ml nuidTu abi'.alis cSi, ’.-Mimlis pliiiiiue ev 
(.uiLni radlcc plei’umfjue eseimtdniN, h vioilbiis, landldi'jilbus, *' c- 
C'UTi loins pai '‘iilis, loUnuli*' ligidioiiljUj. >Spc Ut iiasci- 
tiir alibi, Lum ptMiipne m 1<ho 1*' .9*1 I uneta'i 'unn O’ued 
irnv n])a"u, <jiuc ipiondain l^»is tuit l...)lop.li.'gf)rUir s, 

Vid. Obs. vol.i. p. 2<i2. Frutluin nialuunn coinedi imnsl'ous 
Diccmbii cL Januario. 


ir. 

Ajipcndlv (Ic Cora'iiil'^ <’■' mruni 

1. At.YCON'IIJM candiduiri, c^clnecum, 1 1 mdlatnm IMans \n- 
mldlti.— Lamellm, ordinc inc^uUil nunuu cjimcsm, ca''C..ias 
ionnaut varlarum figuraruni. 

i. CoralUim album.-M.iri' Numi liii tl 1, -n lormx 

el habftus cum Corallo rubro, sed raiitii itucn.iU*. 

3. Corallum rubmm I. It. H T..1 . : i'> <^‘'111- 

fiitur a piscatoribus G-illicis, apuJ l..i C.iL- ccmutanlibus, m 
marl Nuuiidico. . 
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1(). Fungus Astroilcs, parum ramosus, stellis rariotibus, papil. 
hitis M. R.— Slellie ut in 14 specie, sed l^viores. 

n. Fungus tubuhtus et stellatus M. R. Coralliis affinis Ma- 
drepora J. B. HI. 8c)7. Madrepora Imp. 720. 3. Spcc. -Bx cy- 
lindris sive tubulis multis constat, fasciatim dispositis j extremita- 
tibus plerumque promiiieutibus et in stellas desinenlibus. Variat 
tubulis rotundis ovatis, ct compicssis. Ad hanc spedem uturi 
potest FosiVle illud Gicw’s piped ^.va\cn Vein dictum. 

IS. tungus eburneus, pyxldulus, compressus. — Leevis cst ex 
altritu maris j licet j.rimilus rugoca fuisse vldcMlur h«c sp<ecics, 
iij-star Fosbiiis illius Plcctrouiles dicti, quod cilain ad Fungura 
hunc referri debet. 

19. Keratopbyton arbomim, nigrum Boerh. Ind. Alt. p. (5. 
Coralliuin nigrum sive Antipathes J. B. 111. SOI. Lob. Ic. 2.M. 
'-Kami in hue specie plerumque intertexli sunt, cum inaUvia 
quadain, cerm simill, hie illic intersperja. Lx I\la^:i Nuiiii- 
dico. ^ 

lifJ. Keratoplryton tinercum, stiiatum, tuberculis mlnorlbus M. 
N.— Pcdalis cst hiCJ spe<;ies, ramis rectis, minus trequeiitibus. '1 u- 
bc.icula, Nicotiamc seininibus iKqualia, ubique per raunilos disper- 
gunlur. 

2 1 . Keratopbyton cinereum, flabcllifcnne, noiosum, ramis fre- 
qucnlioribus, hue illuc dislorlis M. N. — Forniain Llthophyli lla- 
bcilifoi mis habet, nisi quod rami non sunt intcitexli. i’cdalis 
aut altior cst h.ec species j sliiala ctiam, cum tubcrculis, ut in 
pilori j sed p^ulo luajoribiis, auctionbus, ct licquciitioribus. 

22. Keratophyton clTiercum, fragile, ciicsefonne, ramis pinna- 

tis M. ubcixala uu iique circa ramulos, foliorum in- 

star, vcl quasi catcnatrin disposita sunt. 

23. Keratojrliylon vufesccus, ramulis caplllaceis, sparsis M. N. 
-- Cubitalib csL haec specie'', cum tubcicaiis parvulis, quasi evants- 
ccnlii)us. 

2 L Kd-atopliyton rubium, Algeii..'usc, ^'irgnlli facie.- -Tuber 
culls toturn ob-ciitur, paivulis sursum sp' clantibu®, inslar vascu- 
bnum PlanUiginis, sed nrinoribus. 'rricubiLtlis cst, cum lanris 
laxiori iiiodo dispositi , quam in 20*. specie. Lapidi, cui iiuus- 
»cbaLur, pluilrni .,cinina, I.cniis rn igintudruc, introtsuru cniargi- 
nala, lapldea, subfascii aJiiujrcbaitt j fiuorum unuin poslea lurge- 
b it, quasi genuine ftetmn, ct colorciu rubrum, Coialliiium, assu- 
I’lebat. E:: Mari Algcricnsl. 

23. Aladiepota rartdida, raiii'ibs bievlbus olilusls^ 

nno versu dispodtis M. K. Pianta Saxca A«p«t3£^ow?>i{ Clus. H. 
F.xot, 1. vi. c. vii.-'Variat coloie fu'co. In utraqac specie tu- 
bch iilu Mint apert i. 

H:rr. 
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<C5* H®c et sequentes species, dicuntur, quod 

Rami Abrotam seminae (a nonnullis Charaaecyparissus Piinii 
existiiiiaU) fohorum formam poene referebant ; nam brevibui 
tubuhs, instar minutissiraorum foliorum constabant, eadem serie 
ut ilia, dispositis, sed magis multiplici, quia pauci quaternis, pic’ 
rique qumis, senis et septenis, interdum etiam pluribus ordinibus 
compacU erant : In crassioribus autem ramis, qui quodammodo 

candicabant, fere attntaerant ilia folia, ut dumtaiLt foramina 

relicta apparerent tanquam fohorum tubulatorum vestida. Clus 
UaXot. 1, VI. c. VII. p. 123.’ ° 

26. Madrepora repens, ramulis loncioribus 

versu disposals M. H.-Fasci est coloris, cum tuberculis mi, 
duj, apeitis, sed asperioribus. 

nodosior, tuberculis, unc versu 
ispositis M. H.~Ljusdem est coloris cum priori, sed minus la- 
niosa, ci^ ramis crassioribus. 

28. Madrepora ramosior, tuberculis sursum 

sp^eclantibus M. R.-Candida est, cum ramis acutis, erccUoii- 

29. Madrepora ASjoT«»4f,J„5 ramosior, tuberculis lonirioribiis, 
c ausis, sursum spectantibus M. R.-Rami acuti sunt, ut in priori; 

cd viridescunt, et umbellatim quasi nascuntur. 

ramosior, tuberculis horizontaliter 
disposals M. R-Tubercula aperta sunt, et rami magis sparsi 
quam in praecedenti specie. ^ ^ 

31. Madrepora Astroites flavescens, nodosa, minus ramosa M. 
718 stellatuni, minus rubrum J. B. 111. S 06 . Imp. 

, ??* luj’erpulorum, hate et sequentes species asteriis sive 

“I."® ; propterea Astroites audit, 

ct ab Abrotanis distinguitur. 

_ 32. Madrepora Astroites humilis, ceraliformis M. R Ramuli 

in hac specie rotundi sunt, et in exlremitatibus acuti. ' 

33. Madrepora Astroites major, ceratiformis, ram^ilis obtusis, 
plams, magis dispersis M. R. 

34. Madrepora Astroites major, ceratiformis, ramulis obtusis, 
plants, confcrtis M. R. 

connatislw Q,uercus marinae vulgaris facie, ramis 

T maxima arborea I. R. H. 573. Porus magnus 

J. B. III. 807. Imp. 624. Ex mari Numidico. 

coagmentatis constans, ni- 
erninis Boerh. Ind. Alt. p. 6. Tubularia purpurea I. R. H. 

575 . 







Caiuhgm Fossilium. :)7J 

513 . CornlUis affinis ■, Alcyoinum fistolosum rubrum T. B. llf. 
bOS. H. 0\'- lab. cl tig. ultima.-- tx Mari Hi’bro, ubi 
ipecirobi*^ vidi longiludiue scstiuipedall, latiliicline pidaii. 


111. 

Cutalo^iis Foss'tli/imtjuoriuidam Riinoriimt Rirnhii.s 
Lapicidi/ii.s .ljrica\ 

V iii ''Upra, p. 

1. Acul.Fl'S cybiulrir^ns, ^iriatu'-, baibs p-auubs li- 

‘igiiitUN. K.tiliolui. cufuiicriiio inuio'-i aLCcdv’:^. It k litbiii'.s 
JJiuidii Jjlthopliyliu.ii Brit, it) Jfj.— ytuiuani haLicL acuki 1. klii'ii 
luticlavii, buib\ donati, Ubs. supra, p. 

2. 7 \c ulcus eylludraccLis, blriatu.., ballis paiMiIis .*culis iiola 
lu^ * 

;. Aculcus Ixvis, quadralus. 

4. Balauus ciiicreu^, fossilis. 

3. Bclcmuilcs, Succini adinslar, pclliu Idu«, qulbusdam J.apis 
Lliicfirius Idi. Lilhopb. 1 707. 

I). Bucciullcs cancelbUus, eburnciis.— 11 cc ct SKnici’s' vpciics 
fiourain habcnt Coclikarum slriataruin lusttii Sect. v. i. t/f 
Lu/ithij/. 

7. Buccinites canccilatus, ruber, cum vcrmiculo .idkio. 

5. Corallium ramulosum, pcrfniclum Lh. Litli. ''7. 4 .ib. 

f. OJ. ---Nostrum j)ysi(latim scu in acetabulis vaiia- tormu- citscil, 
<)uorLmi pkuimi cuinprcssi suiit. In rupibus OiatiLnsibus ta* 
queus. 

Corqllium Iciuiius ramosum, album, cicgantis^imuni. 

JO. Echiuites bulbs parvulis, rails, o.dlne iiicgulail pok- 
tis. 

1 1. Kcliiiiites discoides, l.cvis, gibbokor. 

12. J^xhinites gabailus, spuliatus, scu cx tntn siHccus, vulgruis 
Lb. Lith. 93o. iiroimas sivc Ombria ()\.ilis I'iot. H.()\. i.J. 
f. 14. Sc T. L l.-‘-NosLrum in dorso paulo gibbosius cst. 

13. Eebinorum latlclavlorum Muta varia. 

14. Eebinites pcntapbylloidcs, Levis, glbbosus, ad oris apertu- 
ram sulcatus. 

15. Eebinites pilcalus, sen figura coimide vel tjuodammodo 
turbinala ; sive Broiilia piinu i^Liclimuudi Lb. Litb. 90.:. 

)o. F n- 
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t£m, Ablam, Arabiam, et in ipsis Pyramidum gradibu?, liuci'b 

uiilur. 

33. Trochites noJosus, lutcus, scmiuncialli, 

F. LaphUhus praritmc Pijnimulum, ct locU 
circitn/jiia'nllhu.w 

Vui. .'^irpra, p, l‘>7. 

Aculeiis cyllndraceus bullalus.- Non slviata est iixc at.;- 
I( arum sjiccies, ut reliquie fcie oimit's qux muu bull i Ad 
iuaguitudintrn pcniuc ansciiiiui aut cygncue inlcrdum art edit. 

35. Aculeus latus, compressus, U'vis, subt iti ulcus.— J)ltiiiaiiiu 
;.:kIic partem latus esl. 

3(3. Aslacl fossilis braebil .arliciilus exlimus ct maxinui As- 
tacura totum vidi in laj)lde inclusuin, hauc tanien paiLun iniLi 
wulummodo centigit evclkrc. y 

37. Chamxpholadls anguslm, iutus f.iscialae, niulciv;. 

3S. Chainitc.s, planus, cineicus, rotundulin., loslro .ituLo. Cii 
(iiiila minor Lb. Lilli. 741. 

39. Eebiniles lallclaviiis compressus, scmiunLiall'., ordii.lljus 
bullarum binis juxta posilis. 

40. Eebinites pen I aph) Houles, strlis xqualibu*:, iimbonc .i pci- 
tp.— Plus quam pedalis esl in circuilu, dorso paruni clato el np< < 
10 . In deserto Marah inveni, in \ia ad inunlem binai. 

41. Icbthyodos, vulgo Bujonife^ di( lus, gibbosus, Inteus. 

42. Icbtbyodos, vulgo Glosso/)ilra diclus, acutus, setuipcluit. i 
dus, margine utrinque Uevi. 

43. Litboxylon fcrruginel coloii'.. — Eia;:mcnta plinltin 

rile magniludinis ubique j.iccnl in Isthiuo inter Knuun e. 
buez. 

44. Madrepora astroilcs fussdis, Ouercus marin'c fiu'e. 

45. MadrepoKP Impciati, Poii magni ct CoruHil cujvi'-d.im 
ilavi coluiis, fiagmt nta pluiima loSMi-a. 

4G. Pbolas cliicrcus, ibsslljs, nnclilis, l-xvis.— Piguia conveiut 
cum Pboladc iuvolucro spoliato Lb. Lilbopli. 1 ub. lu, f. BiS. 
nisi quod nosier major esl. 

47. Hbombi cylindracei, parvuli, nucleus. 

43. Turbinites compressus, fascialus, sesquiunclali^.- Albldus 
cst, fluore intus refulgms. bigiua fere coiivenil cum LaX7r<v5 
Fab. Colum. Aqual. See. 



Ca/alo^iix I us. iiim. 

E Rupihus pracipue Laodicea ct Scuhe Tymntm. 

• Vid. supra, p. 15|. 

49. Aculei Echinorum fossiles, Lapides Judaic! vulgo dicti.-.. 
Horum ubique varietatcs quamplurimye. 

50. Aculeus la:vis, turgidus, Lapidis Judaic! forma’ et magni 

tiidinc. ^ 

^ 51. Arulpus laevis, Pyri vel Fici-formis.-.-Hic et pra “edtns 
livlJi colons sunt. 

.52. Aculcus Ixvia, cylindraccus, cinercus.— Pcniiam corvinam 

crassitie icqiiat. 

:Vl. Aculcus torosus, minor Lb. Lith. 1047. 

5 L Aculeus torosus, sen ramusnilis iiiMuitiius, major. -A pr r 
redcnti ditiert, quod, r.imiisculis (arulcis potiu^) c\cc]'iir, toiu. 
Itcvis sit, cum alter stiiis alils notetur. 

5.7. Aculeus idcT!^ cum 3>». specie. •V.iriaL buiba aspnloil- 
bus. 

5 ). Ecbinltcs asperlor, pcntaplnlloidcs, striis rnajonbus, a- [ua> 
lib-n. 

57. lA'binitcs Levis, pnitaphylloide., po'.tlca paite vlhbosloii, 
uuieilari s'llcHld. — Kv quiii'jue sutuiia sire sfjiis, qiiiljiks 
lur luce species, tres aiUciimes Jout^e, specios.c sunt, (qiiiMuiu 
iiiedlj sulcata csl) ; alterx di.;e lolundu*, e\ii;uie. 

5'1. Locustie furfjcuU vel senuU iiileiior Lb. Lltb. liki. 

'J'.ib. J 4. L i: !■(). 

.5'\ Pctluiiculiles lu nil. itiis minor Lb. Litb. ii. fiS4. 

('(i. ]5)rus ininlin'is, retirulalus Lli. I.itli. n. 9 V. 'J ab. ' 1. 
— .jpccinil.uun norlrorura alia cylindrvicca snnl, alia cornpn s'- >, 
(p.otinn uiium el alterum areualuui tst, in margine eltganUr 

‘)1. Pi'-ciiini fos‘ib’.im vana genera, arl islehn mos aceedenli.i 
fornm, situ cL mittria. 

(t2. Sip. ilia fossiiis, rujus Icon e.\lilbclar in Mus. Eesl. nin 
quod no'.lr.i niir.or ( si. 

Pite'.er Inrr, jilns cdilum alia IVissllmm genera, umi nim 
Lebtnis, Cor'lili-. el tmum 'ilTuiIbir, Va»lbiis, It um uli^cpie qiiaiu 
plurimLs cx Afiica olim trai.nnei, et Cebhcriirno Wt.o'P.wartlio 
ronservjnda rommeiul.ivi. Il!o interim detimeto, fliim ipse apial 
e\(f;as genles commoiatus fni, cornndem niiJlam plane rationein 
reddere voluernnt 'i'estamenti Curatores ; sed fa ant vendebant 
ant retinchant omnia, lam mco, quam Ilistoriie Naluralis Sludio- 
<orum delriinento. 


IV. 
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IV. 

Pisces nonnuUi Rariom, qui timria Al«cnmnim cl 
Tunilamriim freqncntant. 

Vid. vol. i. p.JjP, 

1. ALPHi?ESTF,S sivc Cynoedus Rondel. 170. Rali Synops. Pi't 
cium, p. 137. 

2. Asellus mollis major. Rali Synop. p. 53, 5(j. 

3. Asellus mollis minor. IhU. 

4. Aurita omnium Autorum Rail Synop. p. 131. JeraiTa 
Maurorura. 

5. Buglossus, Linguacula, ct Solea Rondel, j). 320. Rail Sy- 

nop. 33. ^ 

G. Canis Carcharias sivc Lamia Rondel, p. V3. 

7. CatuUis minor vulgaris Rali Synop. li. 

8. Ccphalus Rondel. 2fiO. Mugil Rali Synop. 84. 

9. Cuculus Aldrovandi Rali Synop. 8n. 

10. Draco sivc Arancus PRnii Rondel. 3('l. Raii Svnop. 91. 

11. Faber sive Gallus raarinus Rondel. .J3S. R.iii Synop. 'j*', 
a nonnullis Plscis Sti. Petri dicilur. 

12. Galeus Acanlhias sivc .Spinax Rondel. 37 J. Raii Synop. 

2i. 

13. Galeus hevis Rondel. 375. Raii Synop. 22. 

14. Glaucus Aldrov. p. 302. .^mia Salvian. Hg. &• p. J2l. 
Leccia {Letchif vulgo) Roime et Liburni Raii Synop. 9.!. 

15. HiiunJo Rondel. 2S4. Milvus Salvian. fig. & p. 187. 
Raii Synop. 89. 

IG. Hirundo vera Veterum Salvi.in. fig. p. 185. Mugil 
alatus Rondel. 20 7. 

17. Lupus Rondel. 2oS. Rail Synop. 83. 

18. Mairo Hispaii. Mai%ak s Capra Maurorum. 

19. Mormyrus Rondel. 153. Rail Synop. 134. Maura, vulgo 
Hispanis. 

20. Mullus barbalus Rondel. 290.^ Raii Synop. 90. Trisha 
Italis, Kouget Gallis, locis (juamplurimis Halmundta. 

21. Maurwna Rondel. 4u3. Muriciia omnium Autorum Raii 
Synop. 34. 
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23. Or- 



378 Pisces nonnulli Rariom, 

^ 22. Orthragoriscus sive Luna Piscis Rondel. 42 L Mola Sal- 
vlan. fig. 154. p. 155. Raii Synop. 5l. 

23. Pagrus Rondel. 142. Raii Synop. 131. 

24. Pastinaca capltc obtuso sive bufonio. Aquila Romanis ct 
Neapolitanis j nec non sccunda PasLinacae species Rondel. 338. 
Raii Synop. 23. 

25. Pelamys vera sive Tliynnus Aristotelis Rondel. 24^. Raii 
Synop. 58. 

20. Perea marina Rondel. 182. Raii Synop. 140. 

27. Polypus orbicularis, exiguus, mari innalans, Obs. vol.i, 
p. 348. ft vol.ii. p. 331. Urtica marina soliita Fab. Col. A<iuaL 
See. p. XX. XXII. 

28. Raia clavala Rondel. 353. Raii Synop. 2h. 

29. Raia oxyrrhynchos, Squallnae facie, unico spinarum ordlnc 
donata. Raia secunda oxyrrhynchos, sive Bos aiiliqiiorum Rou^ 
del. 347. 

30. Salpa Rondel. 15 1. Raii Synop. 134. 

31. Sargus Rondel. 122. Ruii Synop. 130. 

32. Scorpius minor sive Scorpaena Rondel. 142. Raii Synop. 

142. 

.33. Serpens marinus, caiida compressa, pinnis cincta, in ora 
nigris. Myrus Rond. Gesnero, p, oSl. 

34. Squatina dorso laevi, alls in cxtremitatlbus clavatis, 

35. Torpedo maculis pentagonicc positis, nigris. 

30. Trachurus Rondel. 133. Raii Synop. 92. 

37. Turdus minor caeruleus. 

38. Turdus minor fuscus, maculitus, pinnis branchialibus au- 
reis, aliis ex viridi cjcrulescentibus. 

39. Turdus minor viiidis Raii Synop. 1 rr. 

40. Umbra Rondel. 132. Raii Synop. 95. 

41. Zygaena Rondel. 3S9. Raii Synop. 20. 
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V. 

Conchjlia (fuedum rar'wra May-U Mcdite/rana 
ct Rubn. 

V id. vol. i. p. X)0. 

1. Auris marina major, latior, plurlmis foramiiiibus consiilcua 
List. Hist. Conchyl. Sect. 7. n. '2. 

2. Iklanus purpurascens, capitis apcrlura vnlde patniti.--^ 
Nunc rupibus adha-ret, nunc Corallinis, auL Matcrl.i cuidam Ma- 
dreporre alTmi, a Pcnccillis ct Vtrmicuculis ptiioiala;, 

3. Balanus purpurascens, vculricoslor, capilc minus aperto. 

4. Bucclnum ainpullaceum fuscum, cla\icida nodosa. 

5. Bucclnum ampullaccum, roslraUimyStiiatuni, tiiplici ordinc 
mjiiicum exasperatum List. Hist. Conch. Sect. J 3. n. 22. Pur- 
pura allcia nunicata Aquat. ct 'I'crr. Obs. lxiv. Ic. ta. si\c 
Murex parvus rostratus Fab. Col. Desc. 

6. Buccumiu ampullaceum, rostratiim, (levitcr) striatum, irm- 
ricatum, cx duplici ordinc in ima parte ptimi oibis List. II. 
Conch*. Sect. 13. n. 20. — VaviaL colorc eburneo cL I’usco. 

7. Buctinum ampullacciiin tenne, rostro Icviter sinuoso, pro- 
fundc ct nuius sulcato List. H. Conch, beet. 1 J. n. IS. 

8. Bucciiuiiu bllingue striatum labro propatulo.— Labrum 
nostii phuiuiu esi, sine dipito aliter figuiaiii pni’ Sc* fert n. 2U. 
List. 11. Coiuliyl. ScU. 12, 

0, Buccimim billn^uc, ro-lro rccuivo, l.ibio piodiulo, clasi- 
cula niuricata.-'-Vaiiat inter n. U’. ct 28- List. H. Conch. Sect. 

Jj. n. I. 

](). Buccinimi btevirostrum no.losum List. H. Conch. Sod. 
13. n. 1. Purpura violacea f ab. Col, Purpur. Ic. d Dcscript. 

P- L 

11. Burcinum maximum, vaiic-uilurn ac stilatuni lab. Col. 
A(}uat. et I'crrcsL. Obs. LIII. Is. Ocsciipt. LVi. 

12. Burcinum recurvirostium, sniaium, quinque uut m k imi 
ricum ordinibus asperum. 

13. Buccinum rostntum, candldum, levitcr sLiiatiiin, sinuo.um 
Jiist. H. Conch. S. 14. n. 14. 

14. Buccinum rostratuin, labro dupllcato, <juad luangulari 
List. H. Coneb. Sect. 14. n. .17. 

13. Buccinum lostratum l.e\e, labro simplici, alto ''hl-itum ad 
I'llervalla lust. H. Coufli S,d. 14. n. 27. 

Bu« . 
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Id. Barclimm rostntum, trlplici ordine muricum canalicula- 
torum horridun List. H. Conch. Sect. 14. n. 41. Purpura sivc 
Murex pclagius, marmorcus Fab. Col. Ic. LX. Descr. LXii. 

Chamarum ct Tellinarum, margine la;vi el dentato, mulla 

genera. 

18. Cochlea variegata, dense et admodum tenuiter strijita, item 
quollhet orbe duic insignes slriie paralleUe, bullalce List. H. 
Conch. Sect. 4. n. 00. 

19. Concha margarltifera plcrisfjuc : Bcrberi antiquis Indis ' 
dicta List. H. Conch. 1. 8. Sect. 1. n. .5o. 

20. Concha marina marmorea imbricala List. H, Conch. 1. 3. 
n. 191. 

21. Concharum Veneris varietates qnamplurima*. 

22. Musculus polyleptogynglymus, elegantcr stu'atus, rostiisa 
cardine remotis. Musculus Matthioli List. IL Conch. 1.3. Sect. fj. 
J1.20S. 

23. Nautilus maximbv, dense striatus, auvitus. Nautilus Cal- 
CLOL. Nautili piimuni genus Aristot. secundum Bell, et Aldrov. 
Inst. Hist. Conch. Sect. 4. n. "((. 

21. Nerita albidus, ad columellam dentatus, striis magnis et 
parvis allernatim disposilis donatus. 

25. Oslrea rostro cra.sso, elato in ariem compresso. 

20. Patella major striata, rufcscens intiis eburue.i, vertice acu- 
to.-- Ovalis est figuro:, pedem(|ue fere habet in circuitu. 

27, Patellarum verticibus integris ct pcrforalis varia ge- 
nera. 

2S. Pecten parvus, in.equaliter auritus, tenuiter admodum 
striatus, — Magna colorum varietalc ubique rcperitiir hetc species 
cL mari Hubro ct Mcditerranco. 

29. Pecten ruber, 0 e({ualitcr auritus, 1 3 striarum, dorso com- 
prc.sso heviori.- Striue ct canaliculi spalia cequalia occupant. 

30. Pectunculus ciiicreus, asper, angustior, tenuiter et creber- 
riine striatus. 

31. Pectunculus crassus, eburncus, alte striatus, orbicularis.— 
Variat colore rufcstentc. 

32. Pectunculus eburneus, dorso in aciem compresso List, H, 
Conch. 1. 3. Sect. 5. n. 155. 

33. Pectunculus in medio leviter striatus, intus lividi colorls.- 
Stria; et fascite viridcscunt j cieterum albidus est, et ad figuram 
accedit n. 169. List. H. Conch. 1. 3. Sect. 5. 

34. Pectunculorum Ittvium, triquetrorum varia genera. 

35. Pectunculus polylcptogynglymus crassus, profunde sulca- 

tur, 



Conchylia (jtuedam rariorri, 

tus, Iiiteus.— Ad figuram accedit n. 70. List. H. Couch. 1. 3. 
Par. 1. sed noster duplo major cst. 

3(). PecLunculus polyl. Ice vis, rufescens, fascils albidis. 

37. Pectunculus polyl. cancellatus, oblongus, margine ex uua 
parte producliorl.— Maigo ubiquc musco fimbriatus e-^t. - Figiira 
couvenit cum Chama nigra Rondelelii List. H. Conch. I. 3 . 

II. 2(i0. 

38. Pectunculus recurvirosicr, medio lie\is, ad margincm fnv- 
ciis rugosis, (piasi Corallinis, nolatus.— Non dissimilis cst fonn;^ 
patellis verticc aduiico. 

39. Pectunculus rutlscens, sliiis magnis compressis, in dorso 
leviler suICvilis, in maigl.nc echinalis. 

do. Pcctunculoiuin slriatorum, tostrls reclis el iccurvis, iiifi 
nilu genera. 

41. Pinna magna, imbiicata, sive inunc.ila List. H. Conch. 

). ). 11 . 214.— Nacie vel Nakkcr vulgo maris Meditcrranel ; tu- 
]iis Harba, Serici inst.ir mollis, fuit fbrsaii Antiquorum 

42. * Soldi iTctus, ex purpura udiatus List. H. Conch. 1. l. 
n. 2 )(>. 

4h Sphondylus cocclncus, strialus, rostro Into, ex una parte 
auiIcLilato. 

4k. Sphondylus eburncus, lamcllalus, rostro acute, recurro.-* 
I.amcllce plerumquc pyxldalim iiosilce sunt, ct Balanos forma re- 
fnmil. 

43. Trochus clavlcuki breviorl, striis elegantor nodosis. 

46. Idem «tills iuferiorihiis niidosls, supciioribiis muricalis. 

47. Idem muricatiis, clavicula magis cvporrccla. 

4-8. 'frochus pyramidalis, ercctus, rufescens, l.evis, orblbus l.a- 
tis, in imis parlibus solum nodosis. Icon apud Joust. H. dc Kv- 
ang. p. 36. 'I’ah. IJ. sub titulo 'I rochi magni. 'f'lirbo maxlnms 
iVrsicus verior Fab. CoJ. A<{. et 'I'trr. Obs. LXV. Tab. J 

49. Trochus pyramidalis, striatus, muricibus radiatim ad mar- 
' * lem di‘po';I’‘- List. Ki^t. C3*”.ch. Sect. H, I.. ‘6 
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VI. 

4 Vocabiduni of the fHunviak 'longue. 

Vid. vol. i. n. lOJ. 


Nouns. 


Ain-LOULE 

a Foo/ 

A fuse 

the Hand 

A geese 

Cheese 

Agroume 

Bread 

Akhain 

a House 

Aksheesh 

Aksoume 

a Bo?/ 

Flesh 

Akyth 

Alf.Il 

Here 

Hmnv 

Amoukraii 

Anserne 

C a'*Masttr^ or 
1 ^reat. 
the Nose 

Aowde 1 
Yecse 

a Hoi’sc 

Arica 

To-morrow 

Arsh 

Ascegass 

Assa 

Atlirair 

a Cilif 

a 2 ear 

To-day 
a Mountain 

Aufkce, or 7 
Ikfee S 

Milk 

Azimoure 

Olives 

\ 

T/w Names of other 

Nouns. 

Swaagy 

Takbhecsli 

Butter-milk 
a Girl 

'raphoute 7 
Kylah S 
'I'asta 

the Sun 

a Tree 

Tegmcrt 1 
Alovvdah ^ 

a Mare 

'J'igcnoutc 

Heaven 

Tlzeer 1 
Youle S 

the Moon 

'I’hamatouth 

a Woman 

Thamempt 

Honey 



Nouns. 

Azgrew 

a Slone 

A/rimmc 

a Serpii'i 

-Dahan 

Butter 

.Dakallec 

a Little 

Defoiial 

Bad 

klarden 

Wheat 

Klkaa 7 
'I'amout 3 

the F.arii. 

Kiar 

the N.rhi 

Emte 

the MouiL 

Ergei 
Arghaz ' 

!« a Man 

Ewdan 

People 

Eousc 

the Head 

Haken 

there 

Jilt a 

the 6odif 

Jkra 

It^ or iomeihnri 

Illaalee 

Good 

Ouglaii 

the Teeth 

Oulc 

the Hiarf 

Ouly 

a Sheep 

Ouzall 

Iron 


Metals^ as in the Arabic. 


Noun.s, 


Tharazeen 

Little 

7'liareet 

the Feet 

7'ha\v-went 

a Founta: 

Thau] all 

a Fever 

'I'hcganee 

Data' 

Tliemzce 

Barley 

'I'hczaureenc 

Grapt r 

Thigata 

the Nigh 

Woodniis 

the Face 

Yegazer 

a River 

Ycthra 

a Star 

Yibownc 

Beans 


lh< 



J Vocahilanj of the Sluceiah Tu>i!i;uc. an:; 


77/e Declension 

Atlirair a Mountain 

llhourair Mountains 

Yegazar ^ a River 
Vegazraii Rivers 

Lrgcz I3f Alan 

Rigcssen Men 

\eck / 

Keiche T/m 

Netla He 

iVckence IVe 

Hounouwee Te 

Neutnec T/iei/ 


Noiun and Protwnns. 

Euou 

Mine 

Kaiiick 

Thine 

Eaniss 

Jiis 

Knouwan 

Ourr 

Enncssick 

1 ours 

Eaiiisseu 

Then'S 

Ifouseou 

7117 / Hand 

ffouscak 

thy J {and 

Ifouicis 

Hr Hand 

I fousenouwan 

our Handr 

Ifousenouak 

your Hands 

Jfonseulbseii 

iheit: llandi 


. 

Verbs, xcilh ihcir Conjagaiions. 

Ailch 

I t cat 

Scivcl to s/nak 

Akcl 

to see 

Neck scvvel Isfieak 

Keiche scvvcl Thou speaktu 

Atsouc 

to drinh 

Hlclfillali 

to stand 

Neck seulgas I spoke 

Kinah ‘ 

to mount 

Ketcheseulgas 'Thou spokesly^i 

krsc 

to dismount 

Itch eat 

Ouse 

to i>ive 

i^u'l drink 

( )\vee 

to take away 

iker ri\t, ^c» 

ieganoute 
\Uuss j 

to s/ee/}. 



N urn ben 

^ and Phrases. 

J’.w ail 

One 

Seen Two 


’ The other Numbers as in the Arabic. 

Glance ilia ? 


Where i\ it ? 

< lushee eidc. 


Give me that. 

Oushedoura. 


J give it. 

Ifkce a/soj or Tfgce, is 

another word for give me : as, 


Ifkec.ikra aclctshag, neck alou- Give me to eat^ for I am hun- 

^ikee ikra wamani adesvvaag, Give vie water to (hiiik^ for I 
nec foudagah, am ihirsUj. 

Neck iirlcdaag ikra. / am not thintij. 


Kadesh 



384 Slatiom of the Hadjees, 

Kadesh assegassen themeurtaye How manij years have you bun 
akyth ? here ? 

Eroer illalee oury tagadt ikra. A good man fears nothing. 
Ergez defoual tagedt. A bad man is afraid. 


VII. 

The several Stations of the Hadjees, or nigrims, 
in their Journei/ to Mecca. 

Vid. supra, p. 117. 


— FROM KAIRO TO 


BlRquE EL HaDJE 

Dcraje 

80 

a pond of wafer 

Dal cl Sultan 

200 

no water 

Adjcroule 

200 

hitter water 

Rasty waiter 
Teah-wahad 

ISO 

no water 

200 

no water 

Call ah Nahhar 

220 

good wafer 

Ally 

2J0 

no water 

Callah Accaba 

220 

qood water 

Thare el Hamar 

200 

no water 

Shirfah 

240 

no water 

Maggy re el Shouibe f 

2S0 

runmu^ water 

Aiii el Kasaab 

220 

runnintf water 

Callah Mowlah 

220 

good water 

Sheck Murzooke 

ISO 

good water 

Callah Azleiii 

100 

had water 

Astabel Anter 

230 

good water 

Callah Watiah 

200 

good water 

Akrah 

230 

bad water 

Hunneck 

180 

no water 

Howry 

200 

bad water 

Nc-bat 

200 

good water 

Houdaarah 

200 

bad water 

Casabah Yembah 

220 

running water 

Sakeefah 

200 

no water 


Bcdder 


* Each Dcraje is equal to four minutes of an hour, 
f Shouibe, the fame with Jethro, who is .^opposed to hive lived here. 



jMure Wla'grahdc Pyramtide^ S^c, 


Bedd^t Hbuiie^c 
Sebe1Iima.M&' 
Raaky Mc-kaff 
Kadeedali 
Asphaan . 

Wed el Fathmah 
Mecca 
Arafat If 


beraje. 

80 .. rpnning water , 
240' no water 

23^ good water 

220 no water 

200 running water 

running water 
i20 Zim^zem j 

00 
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The pilgrims, in their return from Mecca, visit the sepulchre 
of their yropliet at Medina, which lies at the distance of tlirec 
stations from Bedder Houneene, in the following manner, vi%* 
from thence to 

Deraje, 

Sakarah Zedeedah 180. 

Kubbourou Showledahy 230 

Medeejja Mownowarah 200 


good ivater 
no water 

0 


VIII. 

Mcmre de'la' grtnuk P^ramide de Memphis. 

ViJ. supra, p. 75. 

Cette Pyramide cst oricntcc aux 4 parties du Mond, Est, 
Guest, Nord, Sud. 

L’entree est dii cote du Nord. 

VOL. II. 3 C La 

* Here the pilgrims arrive the night of the new moon, and perform seve- 
ral religious* cer^monies^ {{j;hting up a number of lamps, and 'discharging a 
vaiieiy of sqnibbs, rockets; and other fire-works. 

f Here, out of veneration to the Holy City they are apptoaching, they 
strip thein!»eives naked, and travel in that manner the four following days, 
covering only their heads and privities with napkms. 

t This they call,tliie Ibram, or Mfred consisting of two wopUen 
tvrappers, one for tlilif hiead, the other for the private parts.* They wear at 
,the same time a 'pair of narrow slrppcrs.~iiii^V Atcorani Prelim. Disc* 
pup. - 

$. This well, which liea near the Kaaba, the Mahomeklns afBrm lo-he 
the lame that the wilderness, when she was driven out, with 

ftom the presence of Sarah, Geo, axi. 19. 



; $86 Memre de b^randa ^yr Amide, S^c. 

La porte nVst, tout a fait au milieu, k xote Quest etant plus 
long qiic cclui de I’Est, dknviron 30 pieds. 

' La, p(^e est elevee 45 pieds au dessus du terrain. 

Hauteur perpendiculaire de la Piramide, 500 pieds. 

. Longeur des Cotez 670 pieds. 

l«r. Canal d* entree, qui va en descendant, 3 pieds, 6 pouces, 
en quaree. 

Longueur du dit Canal, 84 pieds. 

Pente du dit 35 degrees, , 

Le Canal est terminc par la sable, qu’il favit nctoycr pour en- 
trer a gauche j en entrant est une espace devoulc, tompue d’eti. 
viron trois toises de diamctre, pour donner communication au Ca- 
nal roontant. 

2de Canal, qui va en montant, et tire Sud cornme le premier 
Canal descendant, et autrefois ils s^embouchoient Pune a Pautre. 

Longueur du dit Canal 9d pieds. 

Largeur et Hauteur 3 pieds, 6 pouces en quarree. 

Au bout du Cana* montant est a droite un puits see crease en 
partie dans le Roc d’ environ 27 toises de profondeur, compose de- 
4 boyaux, un droit, un oblique, au bout du quel est un repoisoir, 
et encore un droit et puis un oblique, qui aboutit a du sable. 

Au bout du meme Canal montant cst une plateforme, sa lon- 
gueur 12 pieds, largeur 3 pieds, 4 pouces. Cette plateforme 
s*unit a un 'ime Canal de niveau. 

Longuer du dit Canal 113 pieds. 

Hauteur et Laiguer 3. 

Chambre d^en bas, Longuer 1 8 pieds. 

Largucr 1 6. 

Plateforme de la Chambre en dos d’ane chaque cote J 0 pieds. 

Hauteur des murs jusqu*au dos d’ane 11 pieds, 3 pouces, 

11 y a un trou de 10 a 12 pas de profondeur dans la dilc 
Chambre a gauche en entrant Ics pierres qu’on a tirez du trou 
sont repanducs dans la Chambre ; a P entree de ce trou paroit une 
Niche. 

Ae* Canal qui est aussi montant, sa voute presq’ en dos d’ane. 
Longueur 136 pieds. Larguer entre les mures 6 pieds et demi. 
Larguer de la tranchee entre les Banquettes 3 pieds et demi. 

Les deux Banquettes chacune un pied et demi de large et de 
haut. 

Mortaises dans les Banquettes chacune un pied 8 pouces de 
long, 5 ou 6 pouces de large. 

Leur profondeur d’environ un demi pied.^ pistance d!une 
mortaise a Pautre 3 pieds et cnviron'un tiers. Nombre d® mor- 
taises 56, e’est a dire 28 sur chaque Banquette* ..v„ . , 4 ' 

Hauteur de la voute du 4e Canal 22 pieds et demi est neuf 

tterres, 



JS^esSre de Id grande Pyramide, Sjc: 387 

pieyreSy chftcuntf de deux picds i de haut, somees d’un plancher 
dc la largucr de tranche inferieure. 

De 9 pierrca dc k voute 7 sevdement scmt sortanlcs^ Icur saillee 
cst de 2 poucM 4- 

Au bout de 4^. Canal est un 5e* Canal dc niveau, qui aboutit a 
une grande Ghambre mortuaire. Longucr 21 pieds.— Latguer 
S pieds, 8 pouces. 

Hauteur iifcgale, car vers le millieu il y a une especc d’ En- 
tresolc avcc dc Canalures, les deux tiers de cc 5e, Canal sqnt re- 
vetu de martnor granit. 

Grande Chambre ou Sale mortuaire, loule cncrustee dc granit, 
pave, pkncher et murailles. — Longueur 32 pieds.— Larguer 16. 
Hauteur idem in 5 pierres egalcs. Plancher de 7 grandes pierres 
travcrscnt la Sale par la larguer, et deux pierres aux deux bouts, 
lesqucllcs entrent a moitie dans le mur. ^ • 

Au fonde de la Sale et a droit, a 4 pieds et 4 pouces dc mur, 
csl. le Tombeau de Granit sans couverck, d’une seule pierre. II 
resonne comme une cloche. Hauteur de w'ombwu 3 pieds et 
demi.* Longueur 7. Larguer 3. EpaisscuV demipied. 

A droit du Tombeau dans le coin a terrc on voit un trou long 
de trois pas, et profond d’environ 2 toises, fait apres coup. 

II y a deux trous a la muraille de la Sale proche de la Porte, 
I’un a droit^ Pautre a gauche, d’environ deux pieds en quarec j on 
ne conhoit pas leur longueur, ils ont etc fait cn meme tems que 
la Pyramide. 


IX. 

llemargiies sur It Natron, 

Le NatreJn ou Nitre d’Egypte a ete connu des anciens j il est 
produit dans deux Lacs, dont Pline parlc avec tlogc , il les place 
entre les villes de Naucrate et dc Memphis. ^ Slrabon pose ces 
deux Lacs 'Nilricux ‘ dans la Prefecture Nitriofuiuci proclic les 
Villes de Hermopolis et Momernphis, vers les Canaux, qm coule 
dansia Mareotc } toutes ces gutorites se confirment par la situa- 
tion presente des deux Lacs de Natron. L’un des deux Lacs Ni* 
tneux>nomme le gr^nd Lac,occupe un terrain de quati-c ou emq 
lieucs dc long, sur uhe licue 4e krge dans le desert dc ocetc ou 
Nitide ; iLhkst pas cloignc des monastercs dc Saint Macsurc, ac 
Notre Dame dc Suriens ct desGrccs> ct il n’ est quk one grande • 
journce du Nil et a deux de Memphis vers le^taire, ct 

auian'^Se Naucrate vers Alexandrie ct k Mcr. 



■ 388^ Remfques sur k Natron: 

' L’aiiWc Lac nommc en Artibc Ncliile, a trdls licues dc long, 
sur utie et demie de larger il sVCend au pied de la montagne a 
rOue^ .et a ^oo 2 e ou quinze'mille de Paticienne Hermopolis 
parva^ atgo^d’hui.Bamanchottr, Capitalc;de la Province Beheire, 
autrefois Nitriotique, assez pres de la Mareote, et a utle journe 
' d!4.lexandric. 

,/;I)an 9 ,ce 8 deux Lacs le Natron est'eouvert d^un pidd ou deux 
dVau j il-s’cnfonce en terre jusqu* a quatre ou cinq^ie'ds de pro- 
fqndeur ; on le coupe avec de longues barres de fer pointues par 
!lc bas 5 ce qu’orr a coupe est remplace I’annee suivante, ou quel- 
ques annccs apres, par un nouveau Sel Nitre, qui sort du s^in de 
k terre. Pour entretenir sa fecondite, les Arabes ont swu de 
^remplir les places vuides de maiieres etrangercs, telles qu’ elles 
soient, sable, boue, ossemens, cadavres dkniinaux, cbaineaux, 

, cl^cvaux, anes et autres j toutes ces matieres sont propres a se re- 
duire, ct se reduisent en effet en vrai Nitre, de sorte que les tra- 
^ vaillcurs reyenant un ou deux ans apres dans les memes qiiar- 
- tiers, qu’ils qvoient irpuises, y trouvent nouvelle recolte a recuc^ 

\ *. • 

Plinc se trotnpc, quand il assure que le Nil agit dans les saUnes 
du Natron, comme le Mer dans celles du sel, e’est a'dire; que la 
Production du Natron depend de I’eau douce, qui inonde ces 
,^Lacs ; point du tout,, les deux Lacs sont innacccessible par Icur 
situation haute ct supericurc aux inondations du FleuVe. *11 est 
siir pouftant, que la pluye, la rosee, la bruine et les brouillards 
, sont les veritables peres du Natron, qu’ils en hatent la formation 
dans le sein de la terre, qu’ils le multiplient et le rendenl rouge j 
cette couleur est le meilleurc dc toutes, on en voit aussi du blanc, 
du jaune, et du noir. ♦ * 

Outre le Nitron, bn rccueillc dans certains quarters des deux 
Lacs, du Sel ordinaire et fort blanc *, ou y trouve aussi du Scl 
gemme» qui vient en pctils morccaux d’une figure Piramidale, 
e’est'adire quarree par le bas, et fihissant en pointe. Ce dernier 
^1 lie paroit qu’ au Prfntcms, 

' .< Upon' making experim^snts with the Natron, we find it to be 
an a/ka/i^ and to occasion a strong fermentation with acids*, 
which, will very well illustrate Prov. xxv. 20. where ■ the sinking 
. to a heavy heart is finely compared to the contrariety or collucla- 
tion there is betwixt vinegary Natron ; not nitre, or saltpetre, 

as wc render it, which, being an acid, easily mixes with vinegar. 


X. 



of maUng Sd 4 moniac in Egijpt. 

«!*t ArmoNUC is .made of dung, of which camels is esleem- 
J^C^sSst and best. The little hoys and g rls tun about 
^ ^^uTlCriro. with baskets in their hands, picking up the 
t^ch theY «rry and sell to the keepers of the bawios j 
jrTthey keep iox their own burning, '‘ft*"**? ’ 

^ ■ ► Z the oiace where the Sal Annomac is made. Also the 

the soot, at the place wnere jwbum little else than 

villages round b, Lt is gathered from the 

lar glasses, about size P Ji ^ are thin as a 
the neck of a botUe, but shorUr. the mouths 

wafer, but are strengthened by .^Jrotton They are pia* 

of them being luted wn a P“® ^^hes, nothing but the 

ced over the furnace, m « ■ j « nnA a niaht with a con- 

neck appearing, and kepU^ Iwoday^ the cotton,’ and forms a 

5r‘re^Jnt:bole,hinderi^^^^^^^^ 

S’u^iSrSoutmtb^^^ 

send to England. 


XI. 

In ykmnt of the Weather at Akxaudm in 

A, D. 1639. 

Jan. 1- Faire, the wind little, and southerly. 

2. Faire. < ^ , 

5 . cwd,, ' V V,„ ..j .n .igbb 





rfgBfc,. ■ 

.;,;-^;;p«^ia;/tfc;^^ d»y 'and night, at 

,thf the .wind^Wis N. W* 

^ 1[^ TftpmW v^iy ' rainy and v^mdy," at iftght very rainy 

irtndya'vNJiW. .* ' ' \ 

j 10,' aSi day t^eiy tainy and windy. N. W. The rayi falls in 
sudden., ^ts, afterwards a little. 6ir, then again dowdy and 
rainy. - At night it rained very much, and in the morning 
snowed. 

II. Friday, it rained, the afternoon fair, at night rainy. N. 

W. 


12. Saturday in the morning rainy, the afternoon fair, and at 
Night little wind. 

13. Sunday fairc, a little wind. N. N. W. 

14. Monday liftle wind S. E. faire. 

15. Faire, little wind. S. £. the air full of vapours, so that 
although no Clowds, yot the body of the sun shined not bright. 

15. Faire, little wind! S. E. 

17* Faire, little wind. S. E. These four days, especially the 
two last, though no clouds, yef a caligo all day and night, so 
that the sun gave but a weak shadow, and the stars little light. 
This caligo or hazy weather arose partly from the rains diat fell 
before, and partly from the usual overflowuig of Nil us. 

18. Friday like Thursday, or rather worse, the E. S. E. wind 
being great. 

19. Saturday like Friday. 

20. Sunday the wind N. and cloudy, night faire. 

21. Monday the wind N. W. faire. 

22. Tuesday faire, the wind N, W* it rained a little towards 

night, the wind — , 

23. Wednesday fair, day and night, the wind N.W. The 
wind somewhat great. 

24. Cloudy, at night it rained much. N. W, 

25. Sometimes faire, sometimes cloudy. N.W. about 4 P. M. 
it rained, so likewise at night very much. 

26. Saturday very wdndy. N. W. and often rainy. 

27. O In the day very wdndy. N. W. sometimes rainy, at 

night faire ; no great wTi\d but hill of vapours j so that the pole-, 
starj'-npr the yards- could be clearly seen, , ^ , 

28.1- In the day a dusky sky all over; yet not man^/clph^s* 
the sun cduld(notbe seen, so-at'nlght, in the night iV^feitied' i 
little, the wind east. ‘ ^ 

29 . The 
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29. The sky^full of vapours, but not so obscure as tile 28. a 
<jaartef pc artjioot before sun set, the sun being iminerst in the 
vapours', about the horizon seeiped for a while like burning iron, 
or like the inoOn, as 1 have seen sometimes in an eclipse, as sKe 
grew low or half, more or less appeared, and so by degrees, till 
the upper edge, at last slie was quite lost, though not below the 
horizon. This may something serve to shew the manner of these 
vapours aboyc 4 P. M. the N. N. W. begun to blow, all night 
faire. , 

30. Faire, N.N.W. 

31. Faire, so till 10 at night, then it grew dusky from store 
of vapours by the east wind. 

Febr. 1 . Clowdy at night, faire, someliraes dowdy, a very 
great N. W. wind and some rain. 

2. Clowdy, faire, rainy, N.N.W. wind grtate, Saturday at 
night . , 

3. 0 Very windy. N. N. W. often raW day and night, very 

cold. I 

4. Monday very windy N. N. W. day and night, often rainy, 

very cold. « 

5. Tuesday very windy and clowdy. 

6. Wednesday little wind N. at night obscure. 

7. Thursday obscure and dusky, little wind. 

8. Faire; little wind, at night the wind northerly, and it rain- 
ed much. 


9. Saturday morning rainy, afternoon fair, wind E. at night. 

10. Very faire day and night, wind N. 


1 1. Faire, rainy. N. W. 

12. Faire day and night. ^ 


J3. 

U. 

15. 

16. 


V^ry faire. 


^ little wind northerly. 

i 

J 


n. 1 saw 2 spots in the sun. 

^ is. I went to Cairo. 

19. Very faire. 

20i* F^ire. apd obscure. 

■ 21i^ Obscure, at night It rained much ; being at SkmoonejR 
gre^t^/viUage, some 50 miles from Cairo, on the outside of the 
ritfer j|or fear of' rogues ^ and there I saw buats of leather, and 
2, fflSt ^tig upon 225 pots. 



fA. : 

IMMM quadtsiQt of* 

sextahi^cif ?4' to, vilbout 
Of ‘paralfec. ''' i • 

Ti 7 J 

^Tu^y’tfce^bs^aU jeiy -M 
Obsem^jspd^,^;:^^,:,,. ,rS%”f’.l= 1“ 

».m3:. .WM;.^.-y>^-'-t: - 

Obsmat good. f Quadr, 35 

;,>. ; ' '7/ ; • ' ISext. 35 '1; 



'2P' 

M' 



Observat. good\ 


r • 


*3 * 7 * » J 35 100 

35 3^ / Sext. 35* ijy 


8. (3 or 4 days past it waj^ windy) 


Qyi,35 


ICJ 


19. Clowdy. , ^ 

l^tl'lQ.^ CloWdy, at night windy and rainy. * ‘Qu. 35 

11. It wajs windy, clowdy and rainy, I obs. well iA the break- 
ing up of a clowd. ' 

12. Clowdy and rainy. 

13; Clowdy. ,' ' 

14. Very windy, in the morning it rained much. {Ju. S5. ‘ 

15. Clowdy. 

Surtdar’ thc 'obser;ration’g6od; it 

»«»'■': 35. ":i 

.;:M4i4l^.vClowdy;and'windy.' -' •« . : 

Idssiihc ^bs.^godd, no windy no olowdes.> * . ' " ^ » 

. */ «f'v -■».c 

21, > Clowdy or,iK^^h«e:3*,day|.jK . . ' . 

;'‘'’'23. Thb obsf^^la^ollo^^m thc'lSi'" • ‘ 
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The observations which were hitherto made of the sunne by the 
brasse quadrant, were by taking of the shadow on the top of 
the ruler by the other sight or top at the end. These which 
follow, were taken by letting the shadow of the cyUndar fall 
upon one of the faces, which is thus marked fIJ. 


Dec. 31. St. Vet. Qu. 36. 

he wind ndttherly, the obs. good. 


Jan. 2. St. Vet. Qu. 37. n 

3. St. Vet. Qu. 37 . 300 

4. St. Vet. (58. 55.) Qu. 37. 

X65 

Jan. 25. St. Vet. the quadrant with the rular, 
the cylindar being broken, the obs. good. N. W. Qu, 42. 

Jan. 26. Clowdy. Qu. 43. 300 

27. Sund. obs. good N. W. Qu. 43. 85. 

28. Obscure. Wind E. 


XII. 

Niimmi nonnulli ab auctore in Africa collcctij quique 
in ca vegione cast fuissc imkntur. 

1 . REX IVBA *. 

Caput Jubse, diadematum. 
kAgonATPA f BASIAISSA. 

Crocodilus J. 

VOL. II. . 3D 2. D. 

* Juba, qupm exhihet liic nummus, sccundiis fuit istim ni^ini<, qui ux- 
orem duxit^Cleopain n cojfnouiine Selcnen, Antonii triumviri et Cleopa-i 
'tra Aigypti regin® filiain Filium habuit PtolemarLim. rcgiira Numidarum 
ultimum, qui*a Caligula interfectus fuit. Porro Juba hie no^ter fuit Jubicl. 
filius, Hiempsalis nepoi, Gaurla; pronepos. Masim-'t pronepotis nrpos. Ita 
enim se habet scries ilia regum Numidaruro, quam in R Reineccio (de Fa- 
mil, Tab. 4 V P 329 ) intcrruptam videmui, ut fidem facit inscriptio lijcc 
sequens anciqua, quam in arce Carthaginis Nova: apud Hispaniam iavenit 
mecumque communicavit V. R. Pa Xiracncs. 

REGI IVB\£ REGIS 
IVBaE FILIO REGIS 
lEMPSALIS N. REGIS GAVD. 

PRONEPOTIS MASINISAE 
PRONEP 7 TIS NEPOn 
rr VIR QVIINO PATRONO 

COLOSl. 

t Crocodilus, otpote Nlloticutn animal, symbolutn fuitiEgypti, uude Cle- 
pairaduxit originem. 
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2. D. N. lySTINIANyS P. P. AVG *. 
Caput Justiniani diadematum. 



o — 

CAK. 

3. KART AGO, In epigraphe. 

Miles slat, sinistra hastam tenens. 

Caput Equi, decursorii : ct in Exerg. XXI, 

Nummi sequentes nec una nec altera parte inscripti sunt : (juo- 
rum dccem priores exbibent, 

4. Caput Cereris, oinatum J spicis j interdum etiam conin 

bubulo II et inauribus. 

Equum ji stantem, cum cervice crecto. Ad pedcm tria punc* 

ta, forma trian^ulari posita. 

5. AL. Equum stantem, cum annulo. 

6. Ar.« Equum stit.\tem, ccrvice reflcxo. 

*7. AL. Equum stall tern, cervicc rcflexo cum Lunula 

8. AL. Equum currentcn],. 

9. AL. 

* Numnius hie Jescribitur a Mediobarba dc Imp. Rotn. Numism, p. 564. 
edit Milan. 1683. 

f B^lisariu^ forsan, qiii, devictoGillimere, Carthapinpm imp«?rio Romano' 
restituit, Numerus xxi. et Num. xiv in priori nnmmo, annos Rcgni Jiis- 
tiniani designant, vi‘X>. A. D. 547, 540. Vid. Mediobaru. ut supr.'r. 

t Ceres cnim dicitur ; unde Horatius Carm. Ser ul. 

- - - - spicea donat 

Ceierem corona, 

Chisque ctiarw Deafrugiferaest, ideoque sapius rp»‘nitur in nummis Afrirjc, 
Sicilian, jEgypti, aliarumquc regionum, quse olim, propter tritui ei fruruenti_ 
bertatem, celeberrinise tuetunt. , 

|j Ceres etiam, quae eadem cum Iside est, bovinis cornibus pingitur Ita 
enim Herodotus, Eut. § 41. To t»j? tfftog uynhfico tor yvvxMu tovy 
BOYKEPON ifi. Kxtetm^ EXXnni rnv lovr y^x^ovtu Vid. Obs. supra, 
P 173* 

§ Eqifus, utpote animal potens et bellicosum, a Lybibus forsan imprimis 
domitum, insigne fuit Mauritanise, Numidiae, et Carthaginiensium regionis 
Numids enim ab antiquissimis temporibus, ob equitationem et in equjs edu- 
candis solertiam, palditm c*tei» gentibus praerrpuerunt Puntta forte pon- 
dus vel valorem indicant ; ut annulus in sequent!. Vei si numnius in una 
aut altera Carthaginiensiam coJonia, apud Siciliam, t- e. Trinacriani, cusus 
fuit, per puncta totidem istius insulse promontoria denotari possint. 

Lunula sive crescens symbolun fuit Isidis, i. e, Cereris, Dete frugiferae. 
Vid. Not, 6c Obs. ut supra. 
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9. AL. Equum stantem cum Palma *. 

10. AL. Equum desultoriura, cervice reilexo, pedem dcx- 
Irum elevantcm. 

11. AL. Equum, cervice reflexo, pedem dextrum elevau- 
tem. 

12’. AL. Caput Equi +. 

13. A'L. Caput Equi, cum unciae nota. 

14. Caput diadcmalum, promissa barba. 

t Equus currens, cum uucite nota. Cum S vid. apud Collect. 
Com. Pembroch. 

15. Caput diadematum, promissa barba, cincinnis in orbem 
torlis seu calamistratis. 

Equus currens, cum Palmx ramulo ||. 

16. Idem : quod Jubie majoris, ob vultus similitudincm, esse 
vidctur. 

Equus gradicns, cum Stella 

n. Ca- 


^ Africa, (prrecipue interiorcs ejas p^^), ?Aue dactylis abundat, ac /E 
Miime, Labylon, See ideoque t*allKft 3 ro inMgni suo sive symbolo 
.cpK) jure vcndiciue po!*sit. Vid Obs. ixf. 174. 

f.Hoc syrabolum referre possumus equi nnenlum in jr.ctis Car- 

lljagmiv iuudamenrjs. — fn piimistundiTOeii* capur bubuium ipventum .st ; 
quod a.'EpicN'a quideni fructuosac ierr»Sf-3|/bor oa;, perpetur-que servje 
urlrs Fuit, proptorqtqd in abiui locum 11 *«ral^^!ata. Ibi qiioque equi ca- 


pos5umus equi nnentum in jr.ctis Car- 

pumisltind;meiiiL capiir bubuium inventuni .-st : 
ctuosac ierr^f,il|/bor i :.a;, perpetur-que servje 


put repertuiii, btiiico'Wn potcntemque ^um fimirun . ..nui ans, urbi 
'iU'picatam sedem dediV ^ ctum Virgdius itln. ».445. 

Lucus in usbc !uit media, Iacti‘iiraus umbra; 

piiinum uctaii undis e' uiibi»'e i^ocui 
Llfoclcri^loto '.lain, quod regia Jun > 
jMe^sfLir'it, caput acii' eip 1 . iic ram fore hello 
K^guin et taceism victu pet sccula ^eiitem. 

, JWncJiyjsajt rt'>pitit du' S fsatres ?ut cognatoi, vel patrer« et 

fiiium, qui in imperio fuera'it hocu, ul "snptu^ « ontinge’ia. apud Nun.iilai, 
K(jin.im).i, aliasque geiiie§ **. 


(I Palmaj ramuhis vel victoriam qii.ri iam a!' (nim’co pot.atam.ve' Lib .m 
minorem (modo nummus hic Juba: HPion e.sr) IfM^-ui' pi ttit, vrte'"’- 
durus quippe auctor cA (Oncu, 1. 1, c Ixvr 1 ' r ipuui liber. ‘S p' l niuos 
Palmarum designari Uivle certe h.uiil niiisr ■ nregi-’iC vidctnr ' luanns, 
signatoi in quoeium Co' stantii nummo ires Pi'inu; raraosdeit rn'^ctre' niag- 
ni Constantini lilios. bpanh. De ILu, &c Nunn^in. Diss vi p. 336 


§ Per steilaAi, virtus forsan "olis v Irugibus prodntendis vinbusque proli- 

et bellicosis equis addendis deniiietur. l^iidni etum Hesnenr cssc pos- 
sit- ? IJt emni hsec pastores strlia e'.t, Huniid« iie, utpnte vit un p sioralem 
ageniibus, semper grata esstt et veruranda. Stell.i, in quoJam Uattiadoium 
nnmrao, Apollintni denotali.it in eo tiacflu Sacridotcm, ‘.ecuiiduui Bcgeri.m 
( rhc» Brand voi i p. 51S.) vei regem t Llidl^ cquestiibus victoiem icver- 
Lniem, Stella scu loic duce, secundum Spanhemmin, Diss. vi. p, 300. 
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l^i' taput Jovis Ammonia *. 

Elephasf. ■ 

1$. Caput HercuHst, pelle leonino amictum. 

Leo gradieus ||. 

19. Palma, cum dactylis. 

Pegasus 

• 20. AL. Equus Stans, cervice erecto. 

Ex aere omnes, praeter quartum ct quintum, quorum lilc ex ar^ 
gento, alter ex auro conficitur. 

The 


* In Libya, templum et oracufum celeherrimum, oJimJovi Ammnni con- 
ditum fuit: Ammoni ill! tirtnpe, qui idem esse perlubetur rum Chamo, cui 
j£gyptii et Libyes debent originem. 

f Tempore, quo casus fuit hie nummus, elephantes frequentes eriabant 
in septentrionalibus African partibui, ut patet ea Piin. N H. 1. v. c. i. ltd 
enim poeta, de Africa loquens : 

Et vastos elepl^^intas habet, saevosque leones 

In poenas fqccun a suas pant horrida Tellus. * 

I Manil. 1. iv, 

t Hercules nempe Ubycj^ t, cuw fama, propter certamen rum Antajo, 
(Plin. N. H. 1. V. c. i ) Ai .m Lixon, (ibid. D ) Specus in promonio. 
rio Ampclusia dicto (Pomjk cla, c. v ) Columnasque (ibid.) semper hut 
inter Afros celcberrima \ 

y Per leonem hie exhibituoijf \tSx 'gi potest vel African symbolum, qua; 
apoeta nuncupatur, r . ^ ^ 

- - ^ >num 

( 1 - -ida nutria* 


Vel Leo ab Hercule interfcctu 

§ Nummus hie etiam inter A '’ricanos numerandus cst, licet altera parte 
pegasum, Coriiithiorum symbolum, exhibeat. Palma quippe hic expressa 
racemos suos proferi propendentes, utpotc dactylis onustos qua; apud Conn- 
thurn.ob regionis frigiditatem, nulla alia ess*: possitquan^'terilis. Prxterca, 
lit pegasus nihil aliud sit nisi celer equus^ tale insigne optim*, Africa? conve- 
niet, ob ccleruin rempe equorura in ea terrarum parte prosf tr..n!, Vi(^ 
Trist. Comment, tom. I. p. Sp. et Spanhcim. Dissert v. p i, * ' ^ 
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These Plates marked I. II. III. IV. were desijrned hy the Au 
thor to have been omitted *, but as they will be esteemed oi’ 
importance by many, and an ornament by all, it has been 
thought proper to insert them here, nilh the explanation of 
the three first, in the words of the author j as they followed at 
.Sect. II. Supra, p. 21 d. The fourth, which is Peutinger’s 'I'a- 
ble, w’ill be of use to the learned who shall compare it with 
the Itinernrijy as Gerhard Vossius, de Scient. Malhcm. advises, 
& Fabricius Bibliolh. Lat. voce Tabula^ and as this aulhtjr 
has sometimes done. See vol.i. p. l‘iS. vol. ii. p. 2(). d alib’. 

Thk greatest part of the little images that aic sold In I'-gvpt, 
are commonly reported to ha\e been lodgrd In the breasis ol 
mummies. What may favour this opinion is, that llic people ot 
Sahara are the chief venders of these anlitjuilies at present 5 ol 
whom likewise I purchased the vase (jp, which was probably an 
Egyptian cen^^er, being of a beautiful slate-likc stone, with tin 
handle very artfully contrived to imitate the leg of a camel, lUd 
up in the same fashion the Arabs \ise to this day to prevent those 
creatures from straying away, jf two pendants of the 

like materials, and from the same place. Of this kind perhaps 
were the stones, wFich tlu-y suspended iijum the 

ears of their sacred crocodiles*. The Canojutv^ with two ollitis 
In the possession of Dr Mead, (now* of Mr Walpole) wxu* like- 
wise from Sahara. 'J’his of mine, which is of an almost trans- 
t)arent alabaster, Is seventeen inches long, and six in diameter ; 
having a scroll of sacred characters painted upon the breast, and 
the head of Isis, veiled, for the (Jperculiun, I he vessels t, that 
ivere carried about# in their processions, either to denote the great 
blessing of wal-er, or that water, the humid ptineiple, was the be- 
ginning pi all things, may be supposed to have been of this 
‘fashion, or rather, as the Canopures usually are, somewhat more 
turgid. In the famous contest also (^i^latc I.) betwixt the Chal- 
deans and Jlgyptians, concerning the streiig..i and power of their 
respective deities, Fire and iV/iUr, the latter was j ' lsonated by a 
Canopus j the story whereot is humorously told by Suidas [{. 


Vtiitrtii See. Henul. Lut. § <ip 

t These are fiRured hy Mr fimdon, Tah. aviii. wheieol ll.e Gr t is ot 
baked earth, the other of alabaster. 

f t^tintos aureani vanpum aureb conjje^iArn raTiidn . et nl>nt fucbul 

Ampboranu Apul-Mct. I.ii. p, 

; H Sttid. in voce 



m 

The kunrula here represented, were intended, in all probabi- 
lity, to be fo many of their Lares oi Atnulets* ; whereof the first, 
A, ( Plate II. HI.) is an Egyptian ptiest with his lieul shaven, 
4!id a scroll of llieioglyphics upon his knees. B is Osiris, 
uMth his Tutulu^ itf Flai^el/uin and hook c. C, is the same 
deity with the hawkN head ; having been for- 

merly enamel k'd upon the breast, and holding either a palm 
brand), or a feather, which seems likewise to have bt'en enamel - 
led. 1' is the hormd Isis, or Uir, In Ijcr lap she car- 
ries htr Sail Orus, E; the same with b', the H\aiv>n^ or 'if 
stleucr who is arrording’y s'.en with Ivs fingt r upon Ins :n(u!lu 
and known by the name of ffajpoer.iUs. Ct w another figuie 
aho of I larpociates, in the same sitting )■ '‘-i me that is used to 
this d ly by the eaMcrn inlions. H (Plate 111.) is supposed io he 
Orus I, /.e. the e.'.\h, turgid wlili the vaiiily of things which 
ii is reidy to p.'-'juiue. f, (Plate II.) ]n-ovided ilic tiiin of tlic 
body and the Plleus do not suppose it to liave tniginally bdongi d 

to 

• 

* Inter nmiiItU nil -rat re mmMiiii:; It.irp-rnate, Horo, Apidr, 

OMii'lr ct Isidf, Canopo ; quorum |jiirruis Coirajci^pi < oiOiuctiis sub fottna 
pueri iHidi (hgitu sil. ntia sundenff’ totispicii ; altfr ihulcm sub (oriti,. 
]!ucri, •'('d fa'Cibiis, aut icticulato ainictu in^'dutns. leituis sub form i ''oviiii 
rapitis ; qiiartus sub variis formis; nurc nunc 

tnodo lenniforniis ; quinta sub mulit r.s habitu, ‘ciUKa ct leti instnVta, 
aliisque instrumt ntis. Pci IlarMooiaiis .nMuict'im, .iit imorum per vaiias (li_ 
vinationum sjiecits <e ronsrma li.inrns spi ranant, g/stauiin ; pesta- 

iiim autern fuisse, ^w././or Satis vkin<‘n-ti.mt, Per Hori amulctum naturae 
mundame n mtiam se b.itmuios putnbant . per Apulu amulamn. facumli- 
tatem J pr*r Osuidis intlujciis superni atmndantum ; pi r hull*, qinc :ul tcr- 
ram et Nihim pi-rtinetiT, bonoruin omr.min tcmpor.Pium ulurtatcm re (.on- 
sccutiuos sperabant. Per Accipincm, ae cunsccutwro^ spriabant claritaiomi 
luminis turn orulounii, turn inrc.lcttus; per Buvciu, donieshtit substai dte 
amplitiidmein , per Cancm 'Citiitiaruni et aitium notiiiarp , per CyiiO'.rpli- 
aliiin et /Tllnruin lunans numinis attrai tinn Li.it cv inseetis quoquf Sca- 
rabseus, ceiiis et appropnatis lapulibus inrisus, potnuissiuMiiii amuletum ct 
passim usurpaturu, ad snl-ins nniiunis altr utum, contra onnu's turn corgiius,- 
tuni aninii moibos insiiiutuin. KikH Gyinn. tiicio^;! Cias. \i. p 447 d. 

f Horns semptr sub pueiili torma retercliatur, ct mysiirc, Plutaitluj teste, 
mini aliud est. quam stnsibilis nmndi tnailnn.), quam ‘0! scu Osin* per Sca- 
labanim (*) UKinains, contmua solaiiuni numm.un per hwos aceijn^nt (a) 

I t iciK'stuuin j;eniorinn, pet Pcmitcs (fi) iatcribus a'sisienics tndieatorum, 
minuterio, summa sapirntu ijulicinai ct inoderaur. Pueri forma pingitur, 
quia rnundns j^cneiabiiiuin leruin iiiijosatione cuninuio vcliiti rfjuvtncsfil : 
iimndo lorpoif (t) pinnitur. quia genitaliiun reium tcetura el 
p' ipt till) turj^ct sul) utrofiue pi.de crocodilum calcat, i e. bebomam 
«c\i tiphoniam niaii.;nit.iicm muiiHn adeo perniciosrtin iie invalescat, coln- 
I ct , M uticaque (e) / c. \irtulis suae cflkacia ui officio conimet In pos- 
tu a parte pci figuiurn Ai Isi*, ‘eii luna exprimitur, quod cornua et velum, 
quibiis semper, cxhibctur, ostendunt. ubere tur;;ef, quia inatc-r oninjum m- 
ventiunum e*t, rt Hon a Typhone cxiincti viudu atris ef resusr itatrix diim 
rnnmluiii •'iccilate ct adiistivi quadam vi opprtSMim, l.uniido suo infliixu, 
per radios apte iiuhcatu, leiiipenein ct vitain tevocat. Kirch, ibid. p. 449* 



to some ollwr n^.tion and ^vnrdiip\ may perinp*;, fiom it^ 
he the lt.gyplliin Crt’j.titus'^ : as, •nionu oli'er-' * t \i h " v r ‘’'/c, K is 
jhe Anubii ; L, Ad., thr Apis ; N, the ; (), the C:ni-iVcphahis ^ 
P thehae.k*, Q, ihc tiog ; S, thcbedle; tli- l^haHas 
(kulatm \ i U, a AV/ojasV; X, a pyramid j and Y, a /Va - 
U uni. 

Of these Jcuucnhe^ tlie l.ict is of alabaster; O Is or hro ^n 
inaih^e, spotted \\ith yellow; A, B, C, D, E, I', G. 1, E, I.. 
i\l, N, P, II, are of co])per, and ‘he rest of b.'sed «..ir r. .\i'i ut 
them, cxrept A, G I, O, P, H, are either hoied .hr >n di. rr cIm' 
have little rlnj;s fiscd to them, Asiiereby ’.ve nny < >■ . . ,Me iii *1 
they were suspeiulrd upon tl'.f' ot ihcs vutaiK'.. •. e; the 

spindles or pivots, w, r/, /?, of tie nm'c.', A, H,*G, I n.:’ 
^dve us ro< in to snspcct, '-h-l they in p.olicidat wcic* cniier lo 
lie erected in some e.mvcnicnt place t.f tluli Iioum' .-s oh;n.! . ot 
their woishlp, oi else that they were to be fi .ed*npou treir s\ i * 
bolical rods and sieplies, and cainej about in that ua ; , i »n 
their soleiiiu prot ess;oiis. 


As nothing has been said in this edition, of the Chrvs wrniVE 
Mai’, inserted above, we shall suiijoin the aciajunt of it in 
the author’s words, as they stood in the hist edition. 

The Reverend and irgeiiions Air Costaid obliged me with a 
sight of the Chrijuinthine tmip^ as it has been called, oi t-gspi, 
which is projected in a large si file, with the .anies of pin is in 
(ireek and \rabic. In thi.s, the liahbini luac/^ ( l//u\ snpia, 
p. W'hich is likewise the name in Albuleda, is /v/o 

/i/W, words of, the same foice ; vshicli 7/r//;, or ’/'i/.d, lies all 
the way in this map, through two ranges ot mounlains, fiom iv- 
H'-UTTf (corduplly given for P-tu?/5i), or Vxiu-itrffr.c^ l'.\od. \I1, ;i7. 
Numb. XKxlil, d.) to the Red bc‘a. 1 lit author ot ihc Ijutt.n- 
tion of the Enst^ as far at Udst .i'’ I UIldel^tand Iris iilruum Ac- 
Acriptiunes, 6ec. give? little ciedit to this irirtO, ‘ Hitc cliarta 
‘ (says he, Dissert. Geogr. p. 2S0.) dc:cilpla est ^ignis tam Ara- 

‘ bitis 

* Nic Serapidem qiiarn Strq/itiw, per piiff^ada intporls ixpresvi',. 
eortrermseunt FfU* $ Crenilus veiiir.? 'juai; 

I'elu^iaea rtligio^ext. S. Hleron, m hai. J. xiii t 
+ Osiim per brachlum exten-um. bfnrS. entiae ef liher-l.ialii n 
multU loeis o t' ndunu«; aJeu Pballus hi-, ccaiat.is [umi i<t Ach.u u-- 

cuite ex i-o emcrgeiitc] nihil aliud innint, quaiu pioviflci.tiam hr iK-f’can. tii- 
vini Osiridi«, m foerunda generaiionr clncrsccnlcin ; qua otmita it :n o*.- 
t'lii opfratione* omnia fircimdat rratquc pylisjimum apudyl-gjptio, amid*- 
' in, acc. Kuch. OEdip. A:gjpt. Svnt, xiii. p 415. 
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* bids quam draccis, in usum (ut titulus pm; se fert) Clirysanthf 
‘ Patriarch* Hierosolyraitani, anno Domini 17-2. DelinciUot 
‘ (quisfjuis fuerit ille) videtur se totum composuisse ad libroruin 

* descriptiones, non oculorum fidem in locis perluslrandis acutubj 

‘ inde adco cautius illius vesligiis inhsrendura censui.’ Whereas, 
I must beg leave to differ from this gentleman, in taking it to be 
a valuable chart, and which deserves well to be published. Nei- 
ther does it appear from the title, as is here pretended, that it wa-, 
of no older date than 1722, because nKl>irPA«I»H AirrnTOT, 
&c. nFOX<I>EPOMENH TU, &c. XPYSAN0ft, &:c. as the title 
runs, may denote nothing more than that this particular copy 
(not the original) was offered, or, in our st)]c, de- 

dicated to, iftid not properly made for Chrysanthus, See. in such a 
year. cO* I have inserted an extract from this, No. Hi. i.i 
a much smaller scale, as far as it relates to this controversy. 
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man jn-ovin.'c, i. 22<). Us 

ridf plains coriru.ue the same 
though never inanurcd, li. 
251 

Africus, or a\V. vvind, violent, 

I. 2 In 

Agar, now Boo-Iladjar, i. 2U> 
Allah, vld. TLloth. 

Allah, or Oak, ii. 

Ain-Dirtali, i. 4o. or Dcfaily, 
i. 98 

Thyllah, i. 137 
el Houte, 1. 2T4 
cl hloibal). ii. lUO. 321 
\Of.ll. '■ 


All! cl Mishpat, ii. 113 

Kidran, or the fountain o» 
tar, i. 9(. 

Malt hie, i. 0 (, 

Ou-lieide, 1. 125 
Ail, the tenijKiatiue of it in 
Barba. i. 2 13. in byiia, 
ii. 121. in Arabia Betixa, 
ii. Jlo, ^'■ke. 

Ai-vacoiitc, thedisliltl, i. I2f) 
Akker tlie liver and city, ii.2 ! 
Algebia, llic nu.Mung ot the 
wold, i. Jii4. note *. 
Allceg,«h, tile ruins of, i. 13.3 
Alexandila, the jjorls, $U. ol 

it, ii. () * 

Algiers, IV heme called, i. So. 
tlir limits and extent of tlic 
kingdom, i. Jn, ike. domi- 
nion of tile Algeiincs In tlie 
Sain. 1 1 , i divMcd into 
ihiec provimi-., i. 34. de- 
htriplion ut the fity, port, 
navy, &c. i. S2,H . the 

oiiae of the Kady, /A. tli * 
government, v. herein It con- 
vi^ts i. 41'). the Dey, hix 
power, character, and elec- 
tion, //•. frc'juenlly cot. ofl, 
1.417. the forces of thi> 
kingdom, i.4 IS. the method 
of kieplng the Araiis' in 
cr.bp(:ion,'i.41'E howtluir 
<-jnL»v i' recruited, i. 4:)l. 
thei: ofheers, i. 452. tiie re- 
venue, 1.45 1. the pay of the 
aimv, ib. its courU of'judi- 
ctujrc, 
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cature, i. k)4. of the prin- 
cipal ministers who sit in the 
ib. punishments, i. 45(1. 
Turks not punished publicly, 
i. 457. its alliances with 
Christian princes, i. 43‘). 
how their several interests 
are maintained, i.4cil 
Alheiinah, i. ::14, &.c. ii. 353 
Alhcnnali, or Cypn^s tree, i. 
82 . 2 1 4 

A1 ka-liol, i. 11 J 
Al-inesst r, vid. K ilro. 

Alnnena, now Telcmten, i. 
Almond, when lipc, i. 2o ; 
7\mmer, Gc(nlj.!'i Ai ■.!)'■, or 
K.il)yles, i. j ;o 

Animo(l)tes, i. J :0 
Anmis 'I'rajanus th< klulls that 
runs through Kano, ii. (/». 
77. ^2d 
Aniouij, i. os 

Ampsiga, ll. what it dincjtes, 
i. 105. now Wed cl Kibter, 
i. 31. 105. 1.>U 
Ajiatliolh, ii. 35 
Angiid, the desert of, i, 43 
Aoi7fl<, i. 3()7 

Animals*, the sacred anim.ds 
of kgypt, ii. U)7, &c.— 
others received also into 
their sacred writings, -7». 
parts also of animals, ii. I 72. 
diirercnt animals foinbiiird 
together, ii. 177, animals In 
Scripture hard to be spcci- 
Hed, ii. 275,— 2t»4 
Anounab, the ruins of, i. 1 ki 
yVntaradus, or 'i’orlo'-n, ii. 17 
Antilope, or Ga/ell, i. 312. li, 
277 

Anubis, or grey-hound, ii. 30 ] 
Aphrodisium, or Bona, i. lOS. 
or Faradeese, i. 132. 20S 
explained, ii. 83 
Apfar, or £1-Calkih, i. 71 


Apolllnis Promont. i. 152. 15G 
Aqum TacapitaiiLu, now kl- 
Ilarnmah, i. 239 
Aqum Calidm, i. 174 
Aquie C'alidm Colonia, I. 70 
Aquilarla,orLowhareah, i. I7j 
Aquis llegils, i. 210 
Aqum Tibilitanm of Guitulia, 
i. 98 

Arabia Petrica, few animals 
there, ii, 338, &( . 

Aiabs, of the 'J ell, i. 1 17. a.l- 
nilnistcr justice among ihcni- 
selves, i. 4-11. the power of 
juesiding doc-, not always de- 
scend from lallur to son, i. 
415. in vvliat manner they 
sieej), i. r.Oit. they go bait- 
headed, i.4{)7. wear drawers, 
i. 41 1 . their method of eat- 
ing, 1.41 7. how they spend 
their lime, i. 410. arc goed 
riders, i. 42i. diink wine, 
ihoii'di piolnblted by llie<.r 
jeli*. ion, i. 421. e\here they 
rob most, iVc/. ^^Iid Arab , 
no pceuliar elan, i!/. 

Arab's, vid. Bedoweens, th.eir 
inaiiin rs and cu‘>toms, i,-12u. 
thtir mctliod ol salntiiu*; one 
another, ih. ho.qnltd^lc jto 
sUangM- 1 , ycl false and 
tieaclicruus, i. 420. always 
in war wifh one .inotlTer, ih. 
the western iMoors trade ho- 
jiourably with those they ne- 
ver sec, i.-t U). Arabs given 
to SLipeislillons and soi cedes, 
i.'l.lti, CCc. toiin of their 
government, i.414. Arabian 
( a\ airy, not able to wi thstand 
the 'i'urkish infantiry, i.45t). 
their courts of judicature, 
and punishments, i. 454 
Aradns, or Arpad, now Rou- 
wadde, ii. IS 


Aram, 
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Aram, or Syria, 11. 23 

j\.i ba.il aiifl TciS'.dl ih, the As- 

lacih>, 1. TO 

Area, or Arka, the st-a^- of the 
Arldtcs, ii. 2 !• 

Arrhll^'cUive, to what (lei;!ee 
arrived In Jiarbaiy, i. 1 , ,1 
Arhciv, th^ river, 1, ' 1 
Armua, or Sciboiise, i. i lo 
Arts and ‘'icienccs llulr eoeou- 
ratred in Caibary, i. ;;‘>J 
Ar/ew, the aiiLient Visenana, 
i. 5 i 

Ash our.c-moT\'kar, 1. lol 
Assaults Ik now I^sci, i. 4.'^ 
A^tli■^ls, or iMoont 1.30 

Asper, the \alue ol It, i. -Hi 
4.V; 

Asa, afternoon prayers, 1. 4-2(' 
/Vslem-inah, what, 1. 42 I 
Aspis, 1. :;it' 

Assiirus, or Assnras, i. 217 
Asjilialtus lake, 11. 1 

7\fias, the mountains of, 1. 3.*. 

45. S2. 90. 115 
. Alad, where, 11 . SH. not<’ 
Attaekab, IVTo-mit, ik o.> 
Auradans, their complexions, 
1. 12S 

Auzia, i.SS.93 
11 

incanini; 

of the word, li. ‘J m. wheie 
situated, ib. 11. 90 
Bab el Wed, k 84 ^ 

Babylon, now Kalro, h- oo. 
207 . or Lalopolls, in 9v'. 
297. see Kalro. scatee any 
rain falls there, 1. 249 
Babylonians, their castle, Ik 
Back-houses, the coenacuhi, k 
38U 

Bagrada, i. 15S 
Bagreah, a sort of pancake, i* 
416 


Bahyre Pharaoune, 1 . 2j 7 
ikiideah, what, li. o5 
Balancah, or Baneas, mins, li, 
1-.. 2^ 

llaniuii, 1. S3 
B.inteuse, 1. 1 10 
Bjibar, r. the same v.hh the 
/..line, 1. cj 

B.irbary, tlic provinces ot It, 

i. ; {. note. 

Baib.iiv,slaleof leirnlng there, 
i 353. of ph\^le, k 357 
B.iilnila, liver, i. In 
Bare a, ctymolopy ot it, ii. 323. 
note. 

Ikircek.ih, the phuii^ and rlvci 
of, i. 122 
B irlndiell, 1. (> ! 

Baric) ilpe in the Holy Land 
about Mav, ii. 1 • i. in k 
• aypi ihe b( jpmun;.; oi Apul, 

ii. 31* i 

Ikn-omctei, lion alfccted ni 
B.irb.ny, 1. 2 i *i. not allcrt 
ed uilh e.ntlKjii.iLes, i. 271 
Bus of ri\eis, wiui, ii. 2 l.> 
Bashee, Bullock Bnsliee, CM.i- 
B.ishee, Viah Ikisliee, i. 4 >2 
Bastion, i. 1 lU 

Bastinado, lion Inilicled, 1. 4o.» 
Bizar, or c«)llee-houies, i. 421. 
Ba/ilb.ib, i. 

Kea.l of the u-mU, ii. ’09 
Jitdowceiis, tiielr manner o'. 
hrc,iVi/. i. ;i9,4ln. near 
iiijw u«) di an ljS, as the other 
Araiis do, i. 41 1 
jhicbaii, or v, ite-., i. 1 1 ' _ 

Bcei-el sha.n, huuo s oi liaii, 
1.397 

Beds of the Aloors, J. JTB 

Beetle, of what a ssmbol, n. 

Beeves nvade use of in Numi 
di.i, a, Ixasr, ol burden, i. 
I i 


Behemoth; 
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Eehemolh, or Hippopotamus, 

ii, 

Bcllmoiit, fountains and grotto 
there, i. 155 

Bells, an abomination among 
the Arabians, i. :»0l 
Belus, river, now Kardanah, ii. 

Bnijaniiii, the liibc of, ii. ;^5 
Ben or bon, joined to some 
otlu’u quality, makes the 
LiMial cognomen of the Ara- 
bian->, i. 4.Jy 

Beni, generally prefixed to the 
respective founders ol the 
Kabylcs, PnJ^. * 

Beni Abbess, i. J 1 8 
Alia, i. no 
B()omasoudej i. 104 
Friganah, an inhospitable 
clan, i. 105 
Haleefa, i. Do 
llaleel, ib, 

Isah, i. lo4 
Maad, ih, 

Melect, i. 1 1 1 
l\lez,'a, the IVlclanog e- 
tuli, i.DS,DD 
Minna, i. 1 1 1 
Mukhalah, i. 4;i‘» 

Sala, i. DO. i;;5 
belim, i. DO 
Smeal, i. tiO 
Yala, i. 90 
Zerwall, i. Tl 

Berenice, now Blngaze, i. ii85 
Berk cl Corondel, ii. K)4 
Berque cl Hadge, p. 884 
Bcry.gan, village, i. ‘*D 
Beyond Jordan, what it means, 
ii. S8 

Beys or viceroys of Algiers, 
their power, i. 84. called 
Dey at 'I’unis, i. 44(> 

Bida col. or Blecda, i. 89 
Bikeer, the Canopus, ii. 64 


Blledulgerid, or Blald el Je- 
ridde, i. 88 

Birds of curious species in Bar- 
bary, i. 3 ^l. which clean 
and unclean, ii. 28(). bird 
of paiticlise, ii. 303 
Biscara, the capital of Zaab, 
i. 140 

Bishbe^-h, or river of Feniifl, 

i. DO. the ancient Bubasll', 

ii. DO 

Bisrualla, /. e. if God will, 
i. 42v). note. 

Bingazcc,the ancient Berenice, 
i. 885 

Bitumen, how raised from the 
bottom of the Dead Sea, li. 
158. the quality of il, ii. 
15D 

Bizaciiim, not so fertile as the 
* anrienis have made it, i. 1 I'D 
2()D. now' the winter ciicuit 
of the kingdom of 'l uni'', 
i. l‘^8 

Bl/.ena, the Hippo Diaijhylus, 
or Zaritus, i. 151* 

Blald el Madoonc, vid. Tefes- 
sad. 

Blaid el Jereed, or Jeiidde, i. 
lM4 

Bleda, or Blreda, i 78. the 
Bida Colon, i. 8S. the de- 
scription of it, lb. 

Blcdcah Kibeerah, i. SI 
Boccore, their time ot being 
ripe, i. 20 ii. 137, I ID 
Bona, the Hippo regius, i. 32 
Bona, the city, or Blaid cl 
Aneb, the Aphrodisium, i. 
107, 108 

Boobetak, river, i. 88. lOO 
Booferjoone, dashkrah, i. 

Boo Hadjar, or Agar, i. 205. 
Bonjeiah port, the ancient Sar- 
d.e, i. 32. 101. the city, i. 
102 

Boujereah, 
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iJoujercah, the mountain and 
cla^hkrahs ot, i. 83 
Booniuggar, district uf, i. 123 
tioomagoosc, river, i. 122 
Boar, wild, the lion’s food, i. 
' 324 

Bones petiilied, i. 2b9 
Bonganie, i<»90 
Boo-jein-h, river, 1. 1G8 
Jioo-ouk, i. 331 
Bo') ellam, river, i. !1‘) 
Boosliailcr, or Utiui, i. IGl 
lioroiirou, i- 332 
Bosaada, a col!ecli<jn of da4j- 
krahs, i. 9 7 

Bottles in tJcriptaie, what, 
Pref. 

Boujeiah, or Sald.v, i, 32. Ql. 

ibi 

Brada, or Bagradn, now ]\']e- 
jeidah, i. 137. 1:38 
Braiiislonc, ii. .132 
Bread, the Aiabs, See. great 
eaters ot it, i. 4l3. ujilt li- 
vened bread baked on the 
hearth, i, 4J 0 
Brc'.k, the Canllc<'i^, i. 

Bubastis, or Isislibedi, ii. IH). 239 
Biidwnwc, the river, i. 8 3 
Butalo, or Ory\, ii. 281, 2S2 
Biillrushcs of k.gyj:>t, i!. 317 
Bugia, vid. Boojeial). 

Burg Hamza, or Sour Cuslan, 
*lhe Auzia, i. 92 
Majanah, i. IIT 
Swaary, i. 97 

Burnoose, or cloak vvlthv.ut 
seam, the Pallium, i. 4i)G 
Butter, the method of making 
it in Barbary, i. -liiS 
Buzara mous, i. 113 

C 

C^CIAS, li. 129. or Ilelles- 
ponlias, ii. 130. what An 
stotJf- observes of it, ii. I3l 


Cairo, vid. Ruiro. 

Calama, now Calma, i. 1.^, 
Calamos, now Kilemony, ii.3o 
Cailah, 01 Calah, what it im- 
ports, i. 11 . Crdlah, el, the 
town, lb. the aneitnl Gitlui, 
oi Aptar, d\ 

C.ill ih Accaba, i. 1 !(> 

Callc, Ba, i. 110 
Calcoryehian nioimtalns of Pto 
Icmy, \\!icie, i. 43 
C'ann 1, capable ot great fallgue, 
i. 3o;.. the ''traciuicol ihe.r 
slo'oiffiv, lb. note. ,i \ety 
v.aLchtul aninuil, Pre/i thdr 
dung gooiVfiriiig, .7». 
CainKlopaidalis, when tiisi 
keouii in Kurope, ii. 2'<k 
Sec jL juI 

Canopy, what, i. 3t'9 
»Canc Blanco, the Promonto- 
lium Caiubdum and 
Pole Ilium, i. I3l.-- 
W’herc Stijuo huulcd, 
•ih. 

Bc»uieroiie, vid, Selib.i 
Ki/us. 

Boll, or Bas-pcidar, the 
Pionioiit. iVlercuili, i 

Fa). on, or Ras el Har di 
la, i.4S 
Ferratt, i .M 
Jflanira, i. Iit7 
llo'ic, 01 K.is HunniiiiO, 
or AUllac k,lhe Pu-m. 
Magnum, 1.31.43 

Bovi, i. llvj 

Serra, i. 131 
/.ibtcb, i. l.ni. the Pro- 
mot*, tor. ApoIIi!]is, ///. 
Capovvila, tlie Caput Vada, and 
Amrno’iis Promont. i. 2i/> 
Caps of the Arabs, like the 
ancient rial it, i. 4o7 * 

C':p'-a, ). 2 :2 
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Caravanserais, whence thcword, 

PnJ\ 

Cai rases rarely putrify in the 
deserts of Arabia, ii..i:2 5. 

, several carcases of men and 
cattle found preserved at Sai- 
bah, i. 283, the Curtennu*, 

i. 5(> 

Carne, the navale of Aradus, 

ii. 17 

Cartenniis, or Sikkc, i. 34* 
Carpis, now Hammam Gurbos, 
i. \ 7 !• 

Cavlhaj^e, i. ;’»2. its etymology, 
i. the cNtent of it, i. 
l(3(). its atjuediLCt, i. Jo7 
Cartlia^lnicnsium Kegio, i. 1 f>() 
Casar’s Comm, illustr. i. 2f)0. 
20:5 

Cassarcen, the Col. Scillilana, 
i. 225, 22(). Avhence the < 
word, i. 227, mountains, i. 
19y 

Cassir Attyre, plains of, i. ] 1‘) 
Cassir Aseltc, the Civilas Sla- 
gitana, i. ISO 

Cassir Coulah, or the Castle, 
i, 1 38 

Castor and Pollux, meteors so 
called, ii. J:5h 

Castra Cornelia, now Gclla, i. 
lo2 

Castration of men only, not of 
cattle, among the Mahome- 
tans, i. :500 

Cal, black, in Barbary, i. 320. 

sacred in Egypt, ii. 30y 
Castoola Arabs, i. !)0 
Catacombs, ii. 210 
Catharine, St, her convent at 
Mount Sinai, ii. lotj. 320. 
her bones preserved there, 

ih> 

Cattle, black, of Barbaiy, less 
Plan those of England, i. 
"507. yield less milk, ib. the 


number and kinds ol tntli* 
in Baibaiy, i. 303.— 
Cement, how made, i, .,72 
Ceudevia of Pliny, where, il. 
3:5 

Ceiasics, or horned viper, i, ^ 
330 

Cerbica, now^ Sbekkah, i. 2 it 
Cheese in Barbary, made ehlt •- 
ly of sheeps and goals n,;’is 
i. -lOS 

Cheops’ tomb, falsely so call 
ed, ii. 20-5. it gives, Ijy nI)-- 
kiiig, the musical not(, 1,- 
la-mi, ii. 20S. the clliiiti) 
slons of it, il>. note f-. 
Chinalaph ll. now the bliell:!.. 

i. 5{) 

Chunjiclcon, i. 324. antipathy 
between it and the viper, i. 
J2T 

Chouses, or bailiffs, i. 453 
Ciiristiaiiissinui^, a title gi'c,' 
to Justin ami Sosia, long*l)( ■- 
fore it was given to tli^ 
French king, i. 1S7 
CIctr, or chich-pea, i. 251 
Clrcunicislon iwcd by the f - 
raelites before the Egyptian , 

ii. 23o. note. 

CIrla, or Coustantina, i. 12” 
Circlna, or Queikincss, i. Jl' 
Clybea, the Clypea, or ADIH-, 
i. 17S 

Ccenacula, or buck-houses, i. 
3Bi) 

Cologlies, who, i. 452 
Colonia Augusti, or El Khad 
rah, i. 7() 

Clocks, no more than b^lls, ai 
lowed of among the Mahu • 
metans, i. 3o4 

Compass, mariner’s, suppose i 
by some to be known to the 
ancients, ii. 183 
Constantin, or Tortosa, ii. 17 
Constantins, 
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t .mstauliiiu, province, i. ioi) 
f'Dii.slantina, or Cirta, i. lio 
Loial, the method of its ve^e- 
taflon, 11. a calaloj^uc 
of corals, ii. 

^C'jraii, ^id. Koian. i/>. 

( 'on, live time of sowing it, 

1 . J.)l. tho increase ol it, ///. 
llic method of tnading it 
out, i, -34'. and ot lodging 
it in ])ils, i. 2^3. how tiny 
grind il, i. li (j 

k'i.nondcl, part ot the desert of 
M.uali, ii. 100, 1 0.1 
t’oi'^oe, river, i. SS 
i’os^olue, clans, i. 12 !< 
l ullion, what it impcjrls, i. ol. 
note -f . 

t'locodiles, raiely seen in the 
L’ower J'.g>pt, ii. -oS. the 
same with tlie Leviathan, ii. 

and the serj'cnt ot (>e- 
gidns, ii. 20' I. of dilkient 
rdejioniinations, ii. .It !) 
'•'luciila, or ( Inucentania, ii. 
..()') 

'ootali^tria, wlienre ihc storL 
so called, ii. 210 
Lroji, the quantity of one in 
Larbary, i. 2.3I 

Ciypt'iC, or sepulcjival cham- 
bers, near Latikea, ii. Jl. 
that of St "Icckla, ii. 12. 
those -It .Icrusalem, 'rorlosa, 
&c. ib, that of our Saviour, 
ii. i:i 

<-uhb el Av-rosab,or cupola of 
the bride, i. 120 
^ ubil, vajious acfounts of this 
measure, ii. 21t). vaiious 
measures of the same deno- 
mination, v7>. the piescnt 
l^^gyplian cubit, twenty-hve 
inches, ii. 20') 

f^ull, the Cullu, Chulli, or Co- 
lons Magnus, i. ll'o. IJLO 


Curohis, i. iqt) 

Cuscasowc, i. 113. US. Id?* 

1) 

D vft, or Dliab, or Tsdi, a Hi- 
•ard, i. 323 
Dabh, or bear, i. iJ 
Dackhul, the dl'-lritt, i. 17S 
Dagon’s temple, tlu- t.wlinm of 
it, i. :*'(), .I'd 

Dah-mnss, lIic (,'asti ,i ( !i t n i 
iioium, i. 3') 

Dam.in isiael, ii 1 (2). tbi 3 • 
plian of the Si lipi'n; in. 
Dai.ii .ita, the 'I'h nni illii i: 

It 5. oiKe sea jioi I llJ\^ ,i, 
lliough now at a tiiu.nue 
tiom the s( a, ii. 2.d 
Daimner Capjw, i, I I a 
Dan, the tii!)e ol, ii. Jo 
iDancing, u*ed .nuitnllv in n 
liglons stivii I S, li. 1 !■ 
Daina, a piovlin e ot 'I np<>b . 

i. 2S 1. 2'' I 

n.. iikiidi, or nnid-waltid \<I 
li;p, i. ;i>. '.no. 

Dale lue, not in pi 1 1< > lion i 
Galil e, i^e. in 131. Minn 
hlem of liidea, ii. I d 
D,!\\ journey, about ten n lii^ 

ii. 1 1.f 

Dead, great respeel pi'Id by the 
Mahometans in tarrjiiig 
them to their graves, i. -!')3. 
ii,) nionining lor llietn, 
bulled geneially uithont llie 
ci'y, ih. 

Dft 1, the si/.e ol llio'.e in llar- 
Iniy, i. Jll 
Delilah, river, i.21') 

Dell.’, horn whence it com- 
nienoid, ii.Ol 

Delly\ town, the aruient IliV' 

CMliiilU, i. '<1. I'^l ^ 

Dennss, or ‘1 hapuis, i. 

Dnb, liver, i. 22 3 


Drei 
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Desert, wli-it it is, ii. 104 
of Maral), ii. 1()4! 
of Sdur, li. 
of Sin, ii. l()5 
of Tzm, ii. 11 J 
Dews, very plentiful in Arabia, 
li. J::;. Pref. 

Dey, among the Algerines, his 
ollice, tlcciion &c. i. 44ti. 
fic'jucnLly <nt ofl', i. 411 
D! ma, now lagou^anah, i. 

1 is) 

D:')sc, 11. IJ 1. note *. 
Di.ti.niJcIe, dnshkiah, i. OS 
Di'^'ii, vid. Lidrnc. 
Disk.opers thoughi to be cu- 
ic'i oy sa( rl(ice'>, i. 130 
DOan corruptly ssntten for 
l)oLiv\:innt, i. 41o 
Dog-, eaten by tlic Carthagl- 
n:an^, and now by the pco-, 
pie of Za io, i. Ill 
Dollar of iDgb-r-., Inw mm b, 
i. 10(i 

Doii-war, wlut, i. llOR. l'i>. 
Pnf. 

Doa-w.iiinas, or courts of jus- 
tice, i. 

Dowcedt, Avbat, 1. 11. 1. note K 
Dw'W.ume, or common council, 
1. Un 

Dm el Hamm ir, 1. 1 17 
Dia.i, or eighteen Jiu hes, i. SO 
Draconlla ide, non Cani, i. 
1 > ) 

Dragons, ii. .{03 
Dionicdaiv, how it dilTers from 
the camel, i. .)u> 

Druu-*, li. li>l, loJ 

Dry Diu, or ii. lt)S 

Dnbbab, or llyvn.), i. Jlu 
Ducria, wb.il, 1. «('. note. 
Dudairn, wlial '<’\p\)Ostd to be 
pi-e.ent, \. 1 -t S 

TJvki', v3i\ A' l .I so caWd, 

1. lij 


E 

Eaxths, the different sorts of 
it in Barbary, i. 208 
Earthquakes, usually after rain, 
i. 277. their ircquency in 
Barbary, ih, at i. 27S 
Eating, the method in Barba- 
ry, i. 417 I 
Eehlnites, i. 235 
Edc i'epelaer, i. 07 
Edom, the tard of, i. 41,42 
the dcsciipll 'H of it, ii. JIO 
Education, the method of ii .n 
Earb'uy, 1. !51 
K'tendi, or your (rriirr, i. 452 
Egypt, fo<'!. icily flic Seat of 
learning, i. to 1, gave Greece 
her tlu..dogy, ari > .nid -.ti- 
ciices, i, 1(1. but d’d not 
transtei lur hieroglyphics, 

i. loo. the coast of it Itiw, 

ii. o... the river of it the 
Ni'e, 11. i('. bounded by it, 
ih {. sc'.crjl aigumetils to 
Vro’”' It thf gift of tin. Xile, 
in n’., 3 1. tin men., uc of it', 
soil, agrccaiilc to the S'.'rip 
turc .1 iM of [he dood, ciiui 
the disj’crsion of mankind, 
11, 2.)“), 2.]v>, in nhat man- 
ner the p.oil of It may be 
suppoMid to ]ia\c iin reased, 
ii. 2 J3,— -2 10. may in time 
become liic most barren part 
t)t the universe, ii. 211. few 
plants or e.nimals in Egypt, 
h in the hind of Egypt 
on a le\el, not with a gra- 
dual dcicenl from the main 
liver, li. 2.>3. how high the 
land has been raised since 
the time o. Herodotus, ii. 
230 , 2 1,0 

Epypl’ans, their symbolical 
U uniug, u. 11)4. what it 
related to. ilr v^o proper key 

li 
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to it, ilf. the veracity of 
their history to be called in 
question, ii. 200, iiOl 
Elalia, the Achola or Acllla, 

i. ^09 

El-AC^-wah, or the lofty, i.loo 
Kl-Cullah, i. 71. bee Cullah. 
Kl-Uacl, i.'Tl 

El-H,irnuiali of Gabs, i. 239. 

ii. J 9 

I'.l-flcrba, i. 73, 7G 
El-.lereetl, i. 234. 
hl-Juuhe, or the cisterns, i, 42 
lU-Khadaruh, i. 7t> 

El- Medea, i. 207 

El-Mt-rs ill, i. 1 61 

El-Miickdah, or the ford, i. 51 
JU- i'or, L t\ the mouuiaui, ii. 
.!( S 

El-VVoost, or the middle, i. 

5 i 3 • 

Elculherus, the cold stream, 
the bouiidaiy or Syria and 
‘i'iio nice, ii, 23, 20 
Ellm, the u’ells, ii. lol. and 
palrn trees, ii. 103. near Tor, 

ib. 

Kllaniite, i. 213 
Eloth, Elana, Ailali, oi A'da- 
na, i. 11 1» win. re situated, i, 
.113 

Elysian fields, or plains of llie 
1011141)011"., ii. 83 
I'hn-doa-khal, vil]a;jc, 1. 122 
Eincer, or ])iioce, i, 413 
i'aniin, picsidcnt ol the physi- 
cians, i. 330 * 

Etojiloyinenfs, liowthe. Turks, 
JMoors and Arabs employ 
their time, 1.420,421. the 
most laborious, not btdow 
the greatest of them, i. 427 
Emscesy, i. J3I 
Entwines for raising water in 
E.gypt, ii* -<>0 
En-g(Aisah, i. 142 
vox,, a. ^ 


En-Mlshpat, or fountain of 
Mishpat, ii. 112 

how interpreted, i. 

383 

Ephraim mountains, ii. 35 
Esdraelon, plains of, ii. 33 
El ham, the wilderness of, ii. 

93. the Saraceuc, ih. 
Euphrates, styled the Great 
Kiver, 11.50 

Euro-clydon, a Levanter, ii. 
128. not Euro-aqullo, ii. 

1 30 

Eyes, blacked with lead-orc, i. 
412 

Ezion-gaber, or the port of 
gold, ii. 118 

F 

Faadii, like the leopard, i. 
315 

Faradeese, the Aphrodisium, i. 
182 

Farasheese, Arabs, i. 240 
Fara\en, when defeated, i. 95. 
note. 

Fcreanah, the Tltala, i. 228. 

and I'clcple, i. I'M) 

Fcrnip, the mountain of, 1. 
283 

Ferl-cLheilc, i. 324 

Figs, where they arc in plenty, 

1. 71.7.). the succession of 
them from llie beginning of 
summer to the spring, ii, 149. 

. the time of figs, ib. their 
kinds, i. 264 

Figig, a knot of date villages, 

1. oy. 142 

Figures, aiiihmctical, boi rowed 
trom the Aiabians, i. Jo4 
Filbert, none in Arabia, ii.266 
Fish, those tiiat are curious in 
llaibary, i. Ii. 377 
Fishtail, the Iragelaphus, u81l 
Flaminanl, i. 170 
G 


Flhili, 



Index. 




FliTiie, Tionc In Arabia, i. 2SO 
Flunicn salsuin, or WcJ-cl- 
iTKtifcili, i. 4C» 

Flux ot ilir St a, the height of 

il Hi iSiir/,, li. 322 

Fooah, onc<' at the mouth of 
ihc Chnojiic bnncli of the 
Nile, ii. 231 

Food, the SLVcral sorts in Bar- 
bary, i.4n 

Fos‘>'l sliclls in the Holy Land, 
ii. 154. in Arabia, ii. 
ran at Mount .Sinai, Hf. ca- 
lalornc of tlK-m, li. ! \ > 
Founlains vciy rare in Aialnti, 
ii, i J t. the tliiV-i.iil fji'ali- 
ties of lh( 111 , ii. ’ ?,> 
Fowling, the nuih.Miof il in 
Karhary, i. 

Fouls that tietji, or ji-nti .. n. 
:'3T 

l''uddHli liver, \.lu 
I'utU’ials in Baihai), lunv ( on 
ducted, i. 1* .h' ’mc-ila- 
tioiis used at llu i. L. > 
j'ungi, &.f. ii..: :2 
i') ihc-cl-Bothmah, i. ‘H 

G 

( i A ns, the Epiehus and I'acapc, 
i. 2(3. 2JS 

(iu'Uilia, its limits, i. 38. how 
situated, i.t;.). mountainous, 
1. 

Gat‘.a, the Capsc or Capsa, i. 

G.^inra, i. 3S 
Ga’ iia, lalta, i. I5l 
Game, the vuiitty in Syria, ii. 
i:>o 

Ganiclora, i. J57. 

Ciardeiah village, i. 

Gar el Mailah, i. 137 
Gard.ens of Raibaiy, no regii- 
liVi’ity observed in the laying 
them out, i. 2G8. the kit- 


chen gaiden,^ i. 238. the 
fiiilt garch n, i, 23') 
Gannt'iiis, see [labits. 

Garrar, 11. i. I3P 
Garvancos, ibe cicer, or chit h 
pea, called leblebbi/ ulun 
parched, i. 237. 

Gate of the p.ilnce, the court 
of justice in Arabi.i nun- 
liontd iw Scilplure, 1.433 
Gavetto, i. l:>7 
Ga^a, Vvherc situated, ii. IIS 
tjazell, or antllope, i. ,>12. ii. 

2*iS 

Gcc/.a, the ancient Memphis, 
ii. 7 1 

Gildings, none in Ilaiburv, i. 
30') 

Geilaj) ad Sna m, i, 1 3S , 
(iiildi, the Gasti'a Gonitlia, i. 
lo’ 

(ielin.di, or Kalinah, the Caht- 
ma, i. ]3i> 

fit iiK ilu', i. : 2 1 ' ' 

(b f (a:hi (’ ir.Duiilaitis, ii, 'i.i 
Cjiti.ia. ih( ( lima, 01 i^P'd'ain 
t lidinai.vUM;, 1. 223 
Ginclla, Mil, Sliibeaidow, i, 
21o 

Gir id Ptolcinv, i. 12.0 
Giidles of ihv Aiah'' i. 400 
fiilliii, pcih.ips EI-G.dlali, i. 

71 

Glue, a |):irlicular Sv>iL med in 
Baibaiy, i. 372 
Gousebciiiis, none in Aiabla, 

i. 2!>0 

Gojdier-wooil, what, ii. 2')2 
Gorbala, llie Orbila, i. 2 ! 1* 
Goigouhs head, llie allegory of 
il, i. 298 

Goigoniie domus, where silua-. 

led, 1. 2')0, 3i'() 

Gorya, Kabyles, i. 1(J2 
Goslien, }Kirt of the Holy 
Land, ii. 55. in the neigh- 
bottihood 





buui.joocl of li. 

P >, lK\ir tf' ihe M-.tt Oi lllr! 

hj'ypliaii lviu;^s, ii. So 
<Ji nil, tlir clllfc’itiit sous o. it 

io Jlirl)-u\, i. <l’Ui’- 

I’tiiily iio'aiis'’.cil in 
ii. LlJi I 

• iraiah, vlll^jpa, i. '■') 

< if ts , lu'pptr, h ci' .I'i.:, f‘'' -t- 
ly M) Ir.ii. ■].;,> j 
VJirv lio'.'io'- oi iIkIi' 

, il. ! o ) 

l.'n ^ at ti.c raiil, 1. ilo 
'a 1 s ' u.ic 

la.. II |>i 11, ij ) . , 1. . . a u- 

\ iiiLi 1 isio'’ Mp in I', jI>. 

'(i . 1 ^ ila, or il. . K J ). 

I ./> 

('iiimr;, 1 ''S 

* iiV. p ,\\u- 1 , I'.r ]. rf.ii!* , 1. 

' i iUi.i, tiic Cmohis, 1. i i‘) 

'tiuililt nr li'.llc Ii.acIs, i.-» <'). 
tlic I'uhlou oi ihciii, ll;c iii.i- 
pali.i, ;!>, 

Gmino, (u IL.Tuinam Goil/is, 
ll'i C.’.!’ pii anil A'[L04. t .iulo, 
i. J : 1. 

'' iuini.in', lla- i :vu’, i. o i 
Gy’AUin, i.jol 

II • 

Iliolt.'of lilt jH'Oj.l of liir- 
b try, i. d'l i 1 

aiisA'inii.y • ; Sk |<i , •'*, oi 

fo n), !. b* bar’to >'.i , .^r 

nt^i.cv, J. Il • >. ll“' 1 I I ,■ > ot 
ll.a.i., i. In'i. p;ioi.i , .i'a 

iasbion oi il.crn, i. M 'S b- 
rifii, Hull- noin by iho A- 
r;iLs, r/'. bon s.up. u, 

■'!>. lla’ M.ilicss v-.f l.hc Ao- 
iiuni, //'. 

Hib-oiiso, wild it nuriiu, i* 
Hole. 


Jlabnib, llic ilvcr, i. :»4. and 

Arabs, ib. 

IbudCMiu, OL tloUois, i, .T.ld 
Hail, wild it I'kiiolLs, i. u 
H ad jar ritlcnc, oi ruck of 
'I'nkrit, i.‘'l 

li.iil|L\s oi pilpiinn, tiHir s(a- 
I lolls iiom Kaiiu In 
ii. ‘.iS {< 

ITuljont*', I ^ plain o*, i. SI 
i I k I'd, l.aibiis sliuj)', 1 . d-l 
H .I-.-, iii.w^nnin by i!iC Ar.i- 
i !..as, i. M*. 
ll..lkiui.ih, i. -iln 
1 1 iiii.ub, v.b'-ie I lam, In ibc 

til p 1 'loii Oi I’linbi'id, to- 

S ...d lilt* land ui C..n:Kiu, 
il. pi 

M on ■•..(-[, nut lilt anciont A- 
tl. i'uCL'ur., buL j]i>: Sul, Mil, 

i. J' ' . .-(•>» 

1 1 nKt**'*. ibc nve , I. S i 

I Sir.mi.ili, ( 1, oi t I It I , nr 1 l.i- 

ni > i . lb .\niuc 1 nijiilana , 

i. J . ) 

H.itii’uaii, <\ ill' ai.d 

u.'i.'il, J. . ; I'. P* 

I I ir.i.n.iilf , 1 . . f • i . ad 1 liins, 
i. (I 

i i.imOi.iias, 1 a 01 siovi*, 

tlia dlJ.l iCi.' . . 1 ot 1 llDO 
i.i !).:iiMr>, i i S I'ntit 1 - 
'ptctlv* n.U....oa, 1. Jo. 

tin ir \i.ilt r w .;di« 1 liydfu- 
U.'Mi' ill\, m. 

i J.i ii.o 111., m \<)U I 'I ibililCi- 

a.I I. I 

(in: . 1 *^, i i ll* 


i.iM. i*. . 

.ill) 


Abrt.-...i, c 

' tile A 

/poi. 

< n'iii c 1 J 

i.rj'U.i (ji 

lliC* 

aiiiii 1.S-, 

i. 

ibe 

uf 1 Id ur 

’ ils was 

r, i. 


Mesivontoen, i. Iiu>. -^'i i* 
?»loUs.i, ii. 


I Ian. mam* 
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Hammam Pharaoune, ii. 325 
Hamza, the plains of, i. 90. 
103 

Har-arr, Arabs, i. 69 
Haramraes, or robbers, i. 238 
Haratch, or Savus river, i. 87 
Harazel Mabarak, or blessed 
amulet, i. 3t)6 
Hares, white, ii. 330 
Harshgoonc, the port of, i. 46 
Harvest in Syria, when, ii.l37 
Hashem, the river, k 39. 70 
Hasida of the SS. ii. 27t). note. 
Hawk, of what a symbol, i. 
103 

Hawking, a diversion of the 
people of Uarl/ity, i. 424. 
and of Syria, ii. 159. 

Hay, none in Barbary, i. 23 1 
Hazarolh, ii. llO 
Hazazen-'ramar, i. 138 
Hebron, ii. 144 
Heliopolis, or On, now^ Matta- 
reah, ii. 89. once an emi- 
nence, now a plain, ii. 230. 
See ii. 296 

Heliopolitan nomos, the land 
of Rameses, ii. 89 
Henna, sec Alhennah. 
Henneishah, Arabs, i. 36, 37 
Herba, el, the ruins of, i. 98 
Heraclium, now Medea, ii. 64 
Herkla, the Heraclea and A- 
drumetum, i. 199. 200 
Herodotus explained, ii. 251 
Hcroopolis, now Adjeroute, ii. 
89. a city of the land of 
Rameses, ib. gulf of it, ii. 
*116 

Herpiditani, where, i. 43 
Hhiroth, what it denotes, ii. 97 
Hhymas, or tents, i. 397 
Hieroglyphics, vid. Symbolical 
learning, Egyptians, &c. 
Hippi Promontorium, i. 107 
Hifpo Dirutus, Diarrhytus, 


or Zaritus, i. 131, 152.. 
the lake, i. 153. the port, 
ib. 

Hippo, or Hippo Rtgius, i. 32. 

108. what it signifies, i. 

109. note. 

Hipponeiisis sinus, i. 15^ 
Hipponites, i. 133 ^ 
Hippopotamus, ii. 268. is the 
behemoth, ii. 229 
Hippozarilus, i. 175 
Hirkawsc clans, i. 124 
Hinnam, a dashkrah, i. 97 
Hiroth, see Hhiroth. 

Hojiah, o: secieiary, i. 410 
Holy Land, the extent of it, 
ii. 41 , 42. 54. the fertility of 
it,ii. 130. its olive yards and 
vineyards, ii. J41, 142. ho- 
ney, ii. 14J. plants, ii. I4f) 
7ioncy, wild, the plenty of it 
in the Holy Land, ii. 141. 
various species of it, ii. 144. 
note. 

Hor, mount, where situated, ii. 
120 

Horeb, from ivhence the name, 
ii. 328. note f . 

Horse, the insignia of the Car- 
thaginians, i, 174. the qua- 
lities of a good one, i. 3i)3. 
the price 'of one ancierttly 
and now, ib. horses buried 
w'ith their riders by the 
Goths, i. 81. pcdigiec of 
horses carefully pre.served in 
Arabia, ii. 343. note. 
Houses of Barbary, their fa- 
shion, i. 273. their porches, 
i. 274. impluvium, ih, the 
court, ih. shaded by a veil 
or awning, i. 275. cielings, 
floors, beds, &c. i. 277, 278; 
their cloisters, ih. parapet 
walls, ib. 

Houbaara, not the bustard, i . 3 3 4 
Hunting, 
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IIunLiiig, the method of it, i. 

Husbandry In Barbary, i. 25l 
Hyteiid or Dubbah, i. 21(5 
H>diah, the rains ot, i, 222. 

the 'I'lninudroiiuin, 
f fyke,' or blanket, i. 4u3. the 
pcplu.;, toga, ike. i. 405 

I 

JackalL, or dheeb, i. 31S. 

not I he lion’s provider, ib, 
Jaftareah, whul, i. 442 
I-aite, mountain, i. 1 IC) 
lalta isle, the G.i]ala, i. 1.>1 
Jam (or Yam) Suph, the weedy 
sea, or gulf of Hcroopolis, 
ii. 103 

Ibis, embalmed, il. 210. now 
.a rare bud in Egypt, li. 2t»b. 

303 

Ichneumon, ii. 301 * 

Itosium, now Algiers, i. 8T 
Jcuncuhe, a variety found in 
• -Kgypt, ii. 31)0 _ 

jemme, tile 'I'isdra, i. 220 
Jendil, Arabs, i. 78 
Jenoune, who, i. 438 
Jcrba,or Gerba, the isle, i.21G 
Jeiboa, the description of it, 1. 
321, 322. the not the 
>Saphan, ib, . 

Jericho, its palm trees, ii. 151 
JcriJde, al, or el Jereed, i. e. 

the’Idry country, i. 234 
Jerrid, a palm branch stalk, i. 
422 

Jerusalem, the situation of it, 

ii. ^8 

Jesneten, i. 43 

Jeune, or plain, the latgc one 
near Tripoly, ii. 22 
. Jelzeire, el; see Algiers, i. 86 
Igilgili, i. 104 

Ignis fatuus, an extraordinary 
one, ii. 135 


Jibbel AUackah, or mountain 
of deliveiaiice, li. 
Anress, the Mons Aura- 
sius, and i\lons Audus, 

i. 121 

Detra, i. 1)5 

Diss, or mountain of reedy 
grass, i. 57 

Dwee, i. 17. the Mons 
'J'ranscellcusis, ib. 

Had deffa, i. 271. the 
quality of the salt of it, 

ib. 

Iskcl or Clrna, 1. 183 
Karkar, i. 60 
Krlm, il. L.3 
Mous;j; il. 108 
Mmiss, i. 57. the salt of 
it, i.27l 
1. 173 

oellat, 1.07 
/ikkar, 1. 78 

Jibbelleah, mountain, i. 2 1 5 
Jijel, the IgUgib, »• 104 
Jillcbba, a shorL-boillcd tunic, I. 
408 

Jimmah, or the church, i. 393. 
note. 

Jiinnictlab, the Gcmclltc, i. 1 21 
jimmek tlie 'kegma, i. 220 
jin-enne, river, i. ‘)(5 
Jinnelt, the creek of, i. 83. 

what it signifies, ib. 

Jird, the animal of that name, 
i. 321 

Im am, a kind of priest, i. 303. 
Inoculation of the small- pox 
discouraged in Barbary, i. 
359 

Insects of Barbary, i. 338. 
how termed in Scripture, ii. 
287, 2S8 
Inshlowa, 1. 90 

instruments, such as were used 
in the symbolical writings of 
the Egyptians, ii. 180, #181 
musical 
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musical, used in Baibaiy, i. 


3ti() 

Inlercalatioiijfii^sliat occasions 
used, ii. I 17 

Jol, or Julia Ciesarca, i. a 
mariliine city, not tlurcluiK 
Tiijcdcnl or iaeadcni})!, i. 
72, lo}, AS hat 1 l iinpuil'', i. 
60. note. 

JorJa’i, the uAir, the biyr< ss 
of it, ii. 1 j7. aaIuU ({ii.ti:.'! - 
ly ot vapour is drawiA ironi 
it every day, ih. 

Jou lit or ins. 'I'aiichi'c, i. 
207 

lii‘., '•ouK* species of, ill Harba- 
ry, i. iiS) «• 

I'is re picscuUd the moon and 
fi male j-arls cf nature, ii. 
lo'i. hci ‘•ynV'.ds, ii. l(iO 
T- .If hit the iw'.’id lilt y tO'd: to 
It.e Hc'l li. }’l, 6ct. 

1 iiidid. .'I h.iur, ’.i. ill], SwC. 

the niir.a ul'>ll^lle••s of their 

pass’iyec throuj^li liic lied ot*'i, 
ii. JOl 

I at li r, the tide oi, ii. M-t 
ls'=( r, the liver, or As Ui.', i. 

U.) 

.lu l see Holy Laml. 

Ji.dMb, llic Ini^c oi, ii. ’j. tpiat 
t \leul of it, jI. 4' . n.e , 
niriuy musleKd in r, li. 1 1*7 
bi;;is Aqu.i of S.J.iusL, ucai 
(.’apse, i. 2.12 

h jt o of the S( cdiah, 1 2>; 1 
J>.;jui.i, iMo'iiil, the Piloni, i cr- 
latus, i. '*□ 

K 

K \F.A r-bccr a haal fount i .u, i. 
l.et 

K ibyleah, Kabylcs, or African 
f.miilies, i. .;6. 12li, ^00. — 
(heir way of li'iing, 


K.ibjk, oi Pvlourt Jii.’jura, I . 
f)(). have the iippeliatiou of 
lliui pu fixed to (hem, Prej. 
Kaddv, H.i ollicer of justice, i. 
474 

K idcsh Tlarnea, ii. 42, 112 
Kairo, C.airo, or A1 Ktfhlrah, 

< died A1 Messer, ii. oO. it . 
csleul, ii. '7{). stands wlici. 
the ancient Jkbylon was, ii 
7’.,27J, the city ot Kanu 
scs, S') 

Kail wan, the Vico Ai’i^usti, i 
2 IS 

Ivdoiies, (w (ii eh priests, llv, 
a stiii ( life, ii. ! 07 
Karaburuo bird, i, .■5.11 
Ka.danah, or Melus, H. li. 1 1 
kalbani, the iiieanlng of li, i 
b I . not'* f-. " 

Kclf, the Sicca Venerea, i. l.sS 
*Ker, or AI.Kcr, li. 27 

(kat 7 5'n ) how It may 
be inlerjireted, i, ';S I 
Keimts N.iss.ira, ilic opuntia, 
(»r t lie k’v pear, i. 2 : (> 
K(iru‘, the Amnis ’i'rajanus, 
ii. 77 

Kib'ah, what it denotfs, i..70? 
Jiilvi, ' Kikaion, 01 gourd, ii. 
7 7 

Kislem. the r’rver, the Muiacy. 

<S:c. of it, ii. 72 
Kisser, the As^nus, i. 2i7 
Kt' iwiali, i. 7.^ * 

Luchen gai delis of Earbary, 
Axliat tlicy pioducc, 1 . 27s 
Ilolzutii, or Ilcd Sea, ii. '• ,* 
104. 

Koran, or Coran, liie principal 
book that is IcaruK* in the 
IMoorisli <c]iools, 1 . 777 
Kidibcr Hornca’.!, i. (,7 
Kuinrali, an anijiial belwixl liu 
ass and a c oav, i. Ji^' li 


J. 



L 

Lakf. of M.irks, 272. 

the 'Irilonls P.ilus, Ikilus Li- 
hyn, .s. :iuu 4 ..i»-us 

balinrrmn, i. J ;7 

i. ake of CJ^lrTi ii, \i. 

Pakes of I\;'v‘nC': :iail IMnoj 
lu)L ih.c c'.mc, li. .S-. \ i"‘~ 
ciii l:i!:e of I’l-j kike 

<if Chaion, li. SJ. kil. '■ ot 

fullDOli, il. I 12 

1.. 1kh (1,11, KiihyK^ 1. 12-J. 

j. anibtse, cv J.,inibcs.i, i. 121 
I.iiinidn, or jWedea, i. Sli 

liu, or '1 linisan, i. o ^ 

» .'. 1 ,)^'. .lucLiicus, ii. I 5 * 

1/al .If, ku-..bs, i.71. 
f. alike.!, or L.u.Jifia ml ii'arc, 
|b(‘ situ.uloii (h It, 11 . o. the 
ruins, &c. il. liJ. 5tV(ia] 

( r olm near it, li. I I . v iri- 
.rlicjii of iVu: dtiilh ot natcr 
U'ere by the -vslnds, li. ! Ill 
ly.it ojiolis or P.ibyloii, il. 

1.. ad Tiiliic In'Jlf.-ilc.l by llu, -Se- 

k.ilte', 11. J-'o 

f.eblel.'lt), the piL-etJiis dim;.^ of 
the Sc ilptuiL"*^ 1. 2 '7 
kecctiy, fish, i. 173. note. 
Leikib, the l)ipbas, 1. J i 7. the 
aiuipathy belui vl it and the 
'I'aitah, 1. ;127 

Lemnls* or Seedy Abdelnioii- 
den, i. 42 

Lempla, the Lcjitls Paiva, i. 
203 

Lentils supposed to bcpelildcd, 
11. l^^S. note 

L’erba, the Lambese, i. 12.3 
Lerwee, vid. Fishtail. 
J.cvanlers, or slronj^ easterly 
•^vinds, li. 1 21. vessels appear 
to be maguilied in them, ii. 
133 

Leviathan, or crocodile, ii.20S 


Llhaniis, the mountains of, co 
vered in inter with snow, 
ii. 134 

Lilya, inm-r, i. 38. the ety- 
mology of the name, i. .322. 
note, 

Llvlnice, or Addacc, or Strep- 
si. eros, or pyg.irg, i. 312 

l.'on, 1. 3IJ. wliencc the pau- 
(hv of them in inoderw 
t.M,-.s, //>. not, as repoited, 
alraid ot women, i. 314. 
pioihod of catching them, 
ih. jm-y chiclly on the wild 
Lo.ir, i. 324 

J.ivv, illustAited, 1. 132. 13<), 

! (.0 

Lizaids in the wilderness ot 
.Sin, ii. 338 

LofU'.ls, ihcir umltitude, i. 34(t. 

» good to( I., 1.313. dilkrcnt 
sprries. il. :i.8 i 

LoUi Juighis, his. the Prachion 
and Meiiinx, i. 2 I h 
Lot’s whe tinned into a nlikir 
ot salt, i. 2' 2 

Lotus, ii. 1 i.i. . ! k I lie bull 
of it, from wlienc .* liio Lo- 
tophagi iook their name, i. 
202. the same with ihc See 
drah of the Ar.ibs, ib. the 
form of Its h af, ii. .5 1 4 
JjOwaut or Lou.iate, CiO-lulimt 
Aiabs, O'- K.ib) It s, i. ''H 
Lowahrcdh, the Aquilaria, i. 
175 

Lwo-iaiah, village and moun 
tain of s.ilt, i.27l 
Lynx, il. 307 

IVt 

M VdlcRFRI, i. S2 
Mackpelah, cave of, ii. Ilf 
note. 

Macodama, now Maharessf i 
212 

Madrcpoio, 
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Index, 


Madrepores, see Coral, ii. 331 
Mafrag river, the Rubricalus, 

i. no 

Magalia, or gurbies, i. 400 
Magareab, charms, i. 337 
Magic s<|uarc/ i. 3fi5, 

Magrcb, or sun-set prayers, i. 
420 

Maguzzel, the spindles, their 
romantic situation, ii. 21 
P*Iabaiak, what officer, Frcf,‘ 
Maharcss, the Macodama, i. 
2 1 2 

Mahomet bey’s plough-shares, 
1 . 2^4 

Majanah, the plaihs of, i. 117 
Maihary, see Dromedary, i. 
306 

Maiherga, mountain, i. 98 
Mai'.eaida, i. 42. 44 
Makerra, the river, i. 70 
Maliana, Malliana, i. 77 
Mallums, who, i. 371 
Malva, Malua, MxAyie, Malou< 
iah, or Mul-looiah, i. 30. 32. 
40. the boundary belw^ecn 
Mauritania and Numidia, or 
Mauritania Tingitana and 
Cajsariensis, i. 41. the same 
with the Mulucha, Muloo 
chath, tb. 

Mam))saru8, Mons, i. 114 
Manasseh, half tribe, ii. 37 
Mandrakes, ii. 148. 314 
Mamana, Malliana, i. 77. frag- 
ments of Roman buildings 
there, i. 78 

Mansourah, the city of, ii. 231 
Mansoureah, river, the Stsaris, 
i. 104 

Manufactures of Barbary, i. 
403 

Mapalia, the tents of the Be- 
dowcens, i. 397 
Marabbuts, or tutelar saints, i. 
42. note, their burial places, 


i, 96, note, their title here- 
ditary, i. 439. some of them 
impostors, ib, 

Marah, the desert of, ii. 104 
Marathus, now the Serpent , 
Fountain, ii. 21 
Marble, no quarries of it now 
in Barbary whidh arc men- 
tioned by the ancients, i. 
279. marble of Numidia, ib. 
Thebaic marble in great 
plenty in Arabia, ii. 326. 
the bushy marble, or hlm- 
buscatum of Mount Sinai, 

ii. 32S 

Marriage, how it is performed 
at Algiers, i. 431. upon for- 
feiture of the portion, the 
Algerines can put aw ay their 
wives, i. 432 

' Masafran, river, the eastern 
boundary of the province of 
Tlcmsan, or western pro- 
vince, i. 44. 66. 82. what it 
signifies, i. 66 
M a^agran, the towm, i. 54 
Mascar, the town, the ancient 
Victoria, i. 70. 73 
Masharea, a farm, i. 82 
Massresyli, the people of Mau- 
ritania Caesariensb, i. 41 
Mathematical figures used in 
the symbolical writings of 
the Egyptians, ii. 1S2 
Mathematics little known in 
Barbary, i. 2()3 
Mattamorcs, wffiat, i. 255 
Mattarcah, the Heliopolis, ii. 90 
Matter, the Oppidum Mate- 
rense, i. 183 

Mauritaniae, the disagreement 
of authors about their ex- 
tent, i. 31. when made two 
provinces, i. 95, note. 
Mauritania 'ringitana, why so 
called, tb. 


Mauritania 
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'Mauritanh ^Cifsaricnbls, \Yhy 
so calkd, i. 03. note. Jic 
ancient boiUKl.iriesot’ir, i. 40. 
Avlicn made a Homan colony, 
1.93. njte. 

Mauiil.iiiia Slllfcnsis, i. 03. 
114 

Maxilla, Tjow Mo-raisali, i, 

n;; 

M.izoulali, Ardjs, i. 1 1 I 
Mazouie s.tpcrciunLiaUd, I. 130 
Mazouna, the tout), i.72 
Medals of 'I'Ul ( 01.. i. O.S. 
one of Goidiiii a'uninud 
for, i. ;’2 i. <.f J.al.e i ai>d 

(jihtr coLintrlts, li. I 3|. ot 
I ladiiai), ii. .1 i at ( ount o( 
some (. ''lli't led bv tlu auilun* 
in Africa, and supnoseil !•» 
*liave been sliiicL sheie, 1:. 

iVIedca, el, ibe town of, or Af 
rica, i. 207. the Lamid.i, 

. .nith tbc description of it, i. 

80. the llcraclium, i. 04 
Mcdiasbem, a scpukhral iiio- 
nunjenl, 1. 12 (j 

Mcelah, tlic city of, the Mile- 
VLirn, i. 134 

Meeiiah el Dsalrab, or Ezion- 
^c'iber, ii. US 
Me^iddo, where, ii. .14 
Mojerdah, river, the Jiti,rada, 
or rtrada, I. 137. 15 i 
Mela^rgc, river, i. 1 57 
Melanog.etuli, v.lio, i. oo.l E*. 
14j 

Mchgigg, rher, i. 139 
Mellack, or Ca|)C Hone, 1. 43 
Alemon, the ruliij of, i. 7 J 
Mcmoimlurroy, -a sepuldual 
inonume;it, i. 73. 73 
Memphis, now Gecza, ii. 71, 
—81. situated in the bed of 
the river, whence now no re- 
mains of it, ii. S.t,'”St5. 228. 
voi .. II. 3 


the sent of the Egyptian 

kings, ilf, 

JVTc-naia, i. 181 
Menzil lleiic, the \"acca, i. 
21 '» 

]\len/Il, the Zeta, 1. 22(' 
JMeidass, river, i. 88. Atabs, 
i. J 1 1 

'Mor'oikfl, river, i.2l‘’ 
l\leiib.)li, the rock of, ii. Ic'^ 
J\'lfi |< |.ih, village, i. 7 1- 
Mtr>' tl Am.)shc, 1. o ; 

I'd Jlajaje, i. 88 
k.1 ‘'dim, i. lOI 
r.l Ivil’icr, or llie Ciixat 
lyi, i. IS 

Ml jid, or pj.ice ul liumlli.i 
hiin, i, '102 

M.v.dJi, touii ol, i. II . 
Mclakis, see 47 mindliu’-x 

j'.iLtagoniiMii Ikoniont. i. IS. 
iitl) 

IMitrahenv or Mohunn.in, nol 
the ancient Memplii*', ii. 72. 
ike. 

Albiiji.th. the plains of, i. SI 
Metlse coube, or pcilorated 
rock, i. lul 

Midivjc. the village and vivu- 
Id, i.3l 

hliittlol, ti. 0() 

Alil.r.is, Ndc'^cupc, or measur- 
ing pill.ir, ii. 2 1 8 
Mih.ma, liicr, tlie Catada, i. 
17 i 

3/liii i, ii\er, i. 71 
iMl.ur.hi, the diUcrent sorts ii» 
lictrb.ti), i. -^8- 
Minorct, what, i. ’ 4 
IMisua, 1.174 

1\ foe .ate, the mountains v)t, Ii, 
9 1 

Moiv'sieer, the city of, i. 203 
Mons Allas, where bitualed, i. 
4 j 

Audus, 1. 124 
H 


IMons 
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Mons Annsius, 1. 124* 
l^albus, i. 190 
Bargylus, ii. 22 
Fcrralus, i. 90 
Usalitanus, i. 219 
Monsters, not produced in Bar- 
bary, 1. 352 

Moor, what it signifies, i. 434 
Moors, live as the 'i'lirks, in 
cities and towns, their 

language the same with ihdl 
of the Arabs, ih. 

Mo-raisah, the Maxiila, i. 173 
Mosaic pavement at Seedy 
Doude, i. 1 74. at Pr;eneslc, 
ii. 294 

Mosques, their fashion, i. 392 
Mountainous country of Judea, 
ii.l40 

Mownah, the district of, i. 1 35 
Muckat el Hadjar, i. 123 
Muckdali, el, the ford, i. 54 
Muedin, or cryer, i. 394 
Mules made use of early to 
ride on, ii 301. but not 
much before the time of Da- 
vid, ii. 324. note f . 

Muley Islimacl, the cfl’ccls of 
his good government, i. 44 
Mulucha, river, of the ancients 
uncertain, imaginary, i. 51, 
52 

Mulvla, river, the same with 
the Mullooiah, i. 30. See 
Malva. 

Mummies, stand upright, ii. 
204. description of ihem, 
ii. 210, &.C. 

Musa, ii. 31 + 

Music, the different airs of it 
in Barbary, i. 360. of the 
Moors, more various than 
that of the Arabs, i. 308. 
I'urkish, has a certain me- 
lancholy turn in it, I. 370 
Muskecta net, i. 399 


Muslcman, whence derived, i. * 
426. note. 

Musti, i. 18S 

Musli-gannim, the town of, i, 
54 

Mwezzims, Maedins, of ciy- 
ers, i. 364. 419 
Myris, bcc Lake. ’ 

Myski-anah, the river, i. 137 

N 

Nabal, the Neapolis, i. I7f» 
Nackos, or Nackouse, t.c. the 
bell, the Proinonl. A poll i- 
ni*, i. 59 

Nahal, whence Nilus ii. 59. 2 1 3 
Nahal Mitziaini, improperly 
rendered (he torrent^ instead 
of the river of Lgypt, jl. 

51 

, Nahar el Berd, the cold river, 
or cold waters, the Bleulhc- 
rus, ii.25 

Nahar cl Farah, or River* oP 
the Mouse, ii. 156 
Kihar Wassel, the river, i. 57 
Naked, what meant by it in 
the language of the Fast, i. 
4()S 

Nakoura, the Scala '!'> riorum, 
the colour ike. o^ the rucks 
of it, ii. 154 
Nasava ll. i. 10 3 
Natron, how it is produced, ii. 
3S7 

Ncapolis, or Sichem, ii. l5l 
Neardee, Kahylcs, the^ danger 
of attacking them, i. 125 
Nebo, mountain, ii. 37. note. 
Negro, cape, i. 1 5 1 
Nememshah, Arabs, i, 24'() 
Nic-Kowsc, the gai risen of, I. 
123 

Nigrillans, or w’c^tern Moors 
their honourable trade, i. 

43U 

NIjc 
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Nijc-daimah, the Caudlverbcra, 
or Uromustlx, i. 32t) 

Nile, called the river of K- 
gypt, ii. 40. river of the 
wilderness, ii. ijl. whence 
the name, ii. 50.217. notei;. 
the Ptlusiac branch, ii. 04. 
the Palhmetic, ib. the Men- 
desian, ib. llie I'anilic, ib. 
the behennitic, ib. the Ilol- 
butir, ib. the Canopic, ib. 
how the Nile is bounded on 
each side, ii. 09. the cause 
of its inundalion, ii. 214. 
the fpianlily of mud' brought 
down by ii, ii. 217. the 
tpiality of the mud, ib. the 
import of the name, ii. 3o. 
218. the depth of it in win- 
ter, ii. 22C the proportion 
in which it increasclh, ii« 
224. sivtecn cubits the usual 
standard, ii. 22 j. the allci- 
. atlons it hath made in Pigvpl, 
ii. 2 11, 228. an army drow n 
ed by pulling ilowji its 
mounds, ii. 2.11. note -f. 
augmcjils I lie soil of Cjtyp' 
about a foul in a hundred 
years, ii. 2 ;j. may in time 
acuiniulalc its soil on the 
Lower Lgypt, as it has al- 
leady done on the Upper, 
il.*242. whence the obstrue- 
tions at the mouths of the 
Nile, ii. 245 

Nileseope, or Nilomctrum, II. 
218. the cubit by which it 
is divided, ii. 21‘). Kalku- 
sendas’ account of it, ib. 

NIobe, her story allegorical, i. 
• 291 • 

Nisua, or Misua, i. 174 

Numeration, a particular me- 
thod of it among the eastern 
merchants, i. fl(i4 


Numidia, general description of 
it, i. 114 

Numidia Propria, or Massylo- 
rorum, i. d4. note. i. 113. 
or Masswsyloruni,i.d5. note. 
Nuts, several kinds of, i. 2tib, 
note f . 

O 

O.VTs, none in Arabia, i. 254 
Obelisks, how conveyed from 
ihe quariy, ii. 191. hou^ the 
liieroglyphics were engraven 
upon them, tb. tlic propor- 
tion of the purls, 2 b. they 
■were dedicated to the sun, II. 
102. emblematical of fire, 
ii. 1S3. and of the sun, ii. 
l')2. the obelisk at Malla- 
icah, ii. 1.9.U erected by 
Sochis, ii. 1 9 1 

()lees, (ii* back-houses, i. .dSd 
UHvc trees suitable to mouii- 
Uiuon^* countries, II. l l.-t 
Omoley Siuaab, the ruins of, 

i. J 2J 

On, or neliopoll-,, ii, 90 
Onocro'alus, or pelican, il.302 
Onohe'^laiiva, ii. JIO 
( )|diiopiiajd, ii. 2'i 'p 
Op.ildo’.uum, 01 S.naub, i. 7.v 
0})piau.n U* .ilitanum, now .Ic- 
1 )M'ah. i. 217 
Oran, \i b Warraii. 

Oibha, now Tiorbata, i. 2 ">\ 
Orcsmi f 11 . Lalsin Arabia, i.2.^2 
Ortlnwii, ii. 2n 

Oslii-, or tlic .Sun, or the m d.:: 
puiti of ii.iture, ii. lo7, his 
symbols, // . his posture and 
drC'S cn 2 .matlcal, ii. 184 
Oslridi, nuuial history of It, 

ii. .> lo,--' 19 
Otter, Ii. 

Oviparou'. f|uadrupcds ii^ Bar- 
bary ii. J2l 

l\\L’ 
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Paltfs, ii. 16, 17 
Palus Tritonis, or Lake of 
Marks, i. iJ:n 

Palm tree, how it is propagated, 
i. the age of it, i. 26 J. 
the lioney of the palm tree, 

i. 262. an emblem of .fudea, 
and of some other cities, ii. 
]:)1. two species of it, ii, 
r>14. See Date tiee. 

Panther, i. 313 
Papyrus of Kgypt, ii. 261. 317 
Paralytic, the letting of him 
down considered, i. 3S1 
Paran, the desert anti convent 
of, ii. 1 10. the same with 
IV.in, ii. 1 1 1 
Pnreas, or anguis, i. 3 !0 
Passover postponed somelimes 
for a month for the first fruits, 

ii. 137 

Paliimus, now Pithom, ii. 0 () 
Pebbles, the variety of colours 
in those of f'^gypt and Aia- 
bia, ii. 329 

Peek, or cubit, dilferent, ii. 221 
Pelicane, onocrotalns, ii. 302 
Pellowans, or wrestlers, i. 391 
l^chisium, Tniss, or 'rennis, i. 
r)7 

Penna marina, i. 3 IS 
I^ctrified village, vid. Has Scm. 
Pelrified olives, melons, &c. of 
the Holy Land, ii. 1.55 
Philistines, where they inhabit- 
ed, ii. 53, 54. originally 
Egyptians, ib, ii. 236. not. J 
1 Philosopher’s stone, a good crop, 
i. 284 

Phrenice, from whence the 
name, ii. 352. note, the 
boundary of it, ii. 27 
Phcenicopterus, or Flammant, 
i.l70 

Phoenix, ii. 303 


Physgeah, i, 123. 131 
Physic, the present stale of It 
in Karbary, i. 357 
Pigeons dung, or leblcbby, I, 
257 , 

Pihahhiroth, ii. 95, 96. * the 
valley from whence the Is- 
laelites crossed the lied Sea, 
ii 99 

Pillar of Holofernes’ bed, i. 
399 

Pil-loc rock, i. 156 
Pisgah mountain, where, ii. 37. 
note. 

Pistachio nuts, i. 266. note. 
Pithom, or Patumus, ii. 90 
Plaster of terrace, how made, 

i. 372 

Plants of Arabia, few, ii. 330i 
those of the Red Sea, viz. 

• corals, madrepores, &c. ii. 
331. of Syria and the Holy 
Land, i.l46, 147. those that 
were used in the symbolical 
writings of the Egyptian*;, 

ii. 176. how reficshed in 
Egypt, il. a catalogue 
of the curious plants of Bar- 
bary, &.c. ii. 353 

Pomegranate, once one of the 
most delicious fruit'; of the 
East, i.266 ■ 

Pompey’s family, i. 78,. his^ 
pillar, ii. 67 

Porcupine, the casting of its 
quills, i. 321 i 

Port of A1 .Iczeire cl Gazie, i. ' 

83 

Porto Farina, or Gar el Mai- 
lah, the Ruscinona, i. 157 ' 
Portus Caecili, i. 32 
J^eorum, i. 5^ 

Magnus, i. 48. ii. 65 ‘ 
Pox, small, how treated in Barr 
bary, i. 359 ; 

Poison of the scorpion, &p. 
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' how cured, i. 3 U) 

Pneficui, or mourning women, 

i. 4:i5 

Pnt^uesle, Mosaic pavement 
there, ii. 294 

PronuJntorium ApolHnis, i. 59. 
15(> 

Hcitiilis, i. 174 
Mercurii, 1. 175 
Magnum, or Cape 
Hone, i. 45 

Prophecy, the pretensions they 
make to it, i.44J. a pro- 

j. hccy, promising to the 
Christians a restoration of all 
they lost to the l urks and 
Saracens, i. 44:^ 

Provhice of 'I'lemsan, i. ::4. 44 
Pi:ovIncIa nova, i. 54 

Proconsularis, i. 150 
vetus, ib. • 

l^rovisions, the price of them 
in Barbary, i. 4l4 
’Pulse, the several sorts of, i. 
257 

Punishments in Barbary, i. 
-1 55 

Purple, tbe metbod of extract- 
ing it, ii. 51. note. 
Putrefaction prevented in hot 
dry countries, ii. 525 
Pyrarg, see Lidmee. 

Py ramids of Egypt, those which 
were of imburnt brick pos- 
sibly destroyed by rain, i.250 
their distance from Geeza 
or Memphis, ii. 75. of Gee- 
za, the same with the Mcm- 
phitic pyramids, ii. 74, 75- 
79. how said to be betwixt 
Memphis and the Delta, ii. 
■79. iht three of Geeza 
most noted, ih. emblemati- 
cal of fire, ii. IS5. dedica- 
ted to the sun, ii. 19 thcii 
planes regard the four (juar- 


tersof the world, ii.l95. their 
dimensiens differently laid 
down, ii. 195. no horizon- 
tal base whereby to measure 
them, ii. lod. none of them 
were finished, ib. they were 
not to consist of steps, ib, 
their stones not brought from 
the 'Prolan mountains, ii. 
197. no account of their 
founders, or the time of their 
foundations, ii. 1 99. or for 
what use they were intended, 
ii. 291, — 205. their inside 
little known to the ancients, 
ii. 205. l/he measure of them, 
ii. 585 

!:> 

Qi» vDRUPF.ns in Barbary, 1. 
502. what the seven men- 
tioned in Dcut. xiv. 5. ii. 
270. 284 

(^)nail, a species without^ the 
hinder toe, i. 5 'Wi 
^uarantania, the mountains of, 
ii. 36. 147 

Qiiarries, i. 279. Sec Marble, 
puerkyjicss isle, the Circina 
and Circinitis, i. 210 
5^ulza colonia, or Geeza, i. 5 1 

R 

Uachamah, ;or Geer eagle, 
supposed the mag-pie, or 
jay, i. 553 
Raigah Arabs, i. 119 
Rain, comes iw Barbary with 
W.and N.W. winds,!. 240. 
the <|uaiility of it that falls 
there in a year, i. 24*^. scarce 
any in the Sahara and at Ba- 
bylon, tb. the effects of it 
on buildings of brick, and 
perhaps on such of th»f py- 
ramids, ib. the rainy season 
is 
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is in winter, ib, the former 
and the latter rains in Bar- 
bary, when, i. 257. in Sy- 
ria, i. 249. 231. ii. 1 36. upon 
the coast of Egypt, ii. 214. 
389 

Hameses, the Heliopolilan no- 
nios, ii. 89. the land of Go- 
shen, ii. 89, 90 
Ras, or head-land. 

El Ahead, i. I5l 
Accon-nalter, i. 31. 83 
El Amousb, i. 63 
El Ayn, i. 136 
El Hadeed, i. 107 
El Harshfa, v 48. 106 
Hunneinc, or Cape Hone, 
i. 45 

El Kishan, ii. 32 
Sem, the pctrifications 
there found, i. 284,— 
297 

Rasaddar, what it means, i. 37 
Hassouta Arabs, i. 82 
Red Sea, or the sea of Edom, 
or Jam Souph, i. e. the 
Weedy Sea, ii. 103. or 
bounded Sea, ii. 323. the 
miraculousness of its divi- 
ding for the Israelites, ii. 
113 

Regia river, i. 88 
Regio Carthaginiensium, i. 130 
Zeugitana, ib. 

Remedies, such as ate used in 
Barbary, i. 357. that against 
the plague, i. 362 
Rephidira, ii. 109 
Reptiles, how termed in Scrip- 
ture, ii. 289 
Reramnah, i. Ill 
Reuben, the tribe of, ii. 36 
Rhaad, i. 335 

Rhibes, whence currants so 
called, i. 266. notef. 
Rhades, or Ades, i. 173 


Rhinoceros, ii. 306 
Rhinocorura, whence the name, 
ii. 43. a city built in a dc- 
sert, ii. 46. no notice of a 
river there amongst ancient 
geographers, ii. 46, *47.— 
whence the LXX translated 
the river of Egypt by this 
name, ii. 48. a river at Rhi- 
nocorura could with no pro- 
priety be styled, the river of 
Egypt, ii. 51,52 
Rhoda isle, ii. 218 
Rice, how raised in Egypi, ii. 
265 

River of Egypt, the Nile, ii. 
47, 43 

Rivers, whence the beds of ra- 
pid ones grow deeper, ii. 
244. their bars what, li. 
2 15 

Rou-wadde, or Rou-ad, the A- 
radus, or Arpad, ii. 2J8 
Rozetto, or Rassld, ii. 64 * ■ 
Rubiicatus, now Mafragg, I. 
110 

Rummel, river, i. 130, 131 
Ruscinona, i. 137 
Riisgunlic, or Rusconim colo- 
Ilia, now 'rcmeudfusc, i. 87, 
83 

Rusicada, now Sgigata, i. 32. 
J06 

Ruspie, now 8I)cah, i. 209 
Ruspina, now Sahalecl, i. 204 
Rusucurluin, or Dellys, i. 91. 
101 

S 

Saarx mountains, i. 97 
Sachratai n mountains, the Mons 
Atlas, i. 45. 67 
Saddock, what, i. 431 
Saf-saf, i. 335 

Sahalcel, the Ruspina, i. 204 
Sahara, the, or desert, i. 33. 
139. ii. 346 


Sahul 
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.Sahul, the district of, i. 198 
baibali, prebcrved bodies tl^cre," 

i. 235 

Sahara, catacombs there, ii, 210 
Sal armoniac, how it is made, 

ii. :i3y 

Sal gem, i. 272 
Saldic, or Jboujeiali, i. 32. 91. 
lol. 103 

Saleclo, the Siillccti, i. 208 
SaliiiLC, or salt piu of Arzew, 

i. 32,270. tim e of the Gu- 
Ictla, of the ShoLt, &lc. ib. 

.Sallust, hell. Ju«. illtiblr. i. 
134 , 2^9 

Salt, the great ep.intlttcs of it 
in Barbary, i. 2uS’. the salt 
of I he mountains of Lwo- 
taiah, i. 271. of the lake of 
'Marks, i. 272. of the bhib- 
kahs, ib. ^ 

Salt-pcLrc, or ratllah liace,how 
it is made, i. 272 
work ib. 

Salt pits of Arzew, i. 32 
Salt woiks upon the coast of 
S)ria, ii. 13 1 

SaluUtious of the Arabs, i. 
4i(j 

Sand, the drifts of it in Arabia, 

ii. 321 

Sahjactars, or seeretaxles'^ at 
war, i. 333 

Saphaft, not the Jerboa, i. 32.1. 
but the Daman Lsrael, ii. 
100 

Saracene, the wlldeiness of Iv 
tham, li. 93, 94 
Sannah, what, i. 431. notef. 
Sarsura, now Sursetf, i. 220 
S'.ishee, a peculiar specks of the 
.apiicot,, i. 2f)4 
Savus, or Haratch, i. S7 
Sbekkah, the Cei bic a of Pto- 
lemy, the lucca Tcrebin- 
ihina, i. :6i7. .'.34 


Sbeah, i. 209 

Scala Tyrioium, near Ecdlp- 
pa, ii. 114. Nakoura, ii. 
J33 

Scaiidarea, the Alexandria, Ii. 
t)5 

Scillitana colon, i. 225, 22Q 
Scipio Africanus, where he 
landed, i. 151 
Scorpion, i. 345 
Sdur, or Shui, the desert ol, ii. 
103 

Sdur, or Seclur, ib. 

Sea, Great, the Mediterranean, 
ii. 42, the Dead Sea, extent 
ofii,ar,^ quantity of vapour 
exhaled from it, ii. 150. 
Sea-stars, ii. 3'>o 
Sebba-Uous, i. Kit) 

Sebbeine Aine, or seventy 
fountains, i. 57 

Se.'dy, the meaning of it, i.42. 

llOuC. 

Abdel AbusSjthe Mus- 
ti, i. ISS 

Adelmoumcn, i. 42 
Abid, i. 72 
Animer Buck-tewah, 
i. 1.59 

Ashoure, hhs history, i, 
410 

ben Mukhn-lah, his hi- 
story, i. 439 
ben 'I'yba, i. 37 
Doude, the Missua, i. 

174 

Ebly, his hammani, i. 
f)9 

EeSH, i. 9cS 

En-abarak Esmali, i. 
U3 

Eerje, or Via, i. 83 
HallifT, ib. 

Lascar, i. 140 
Meemon, i. 133 ^ 
Ot.cuha, i. 140 


SoL-dy 
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Seedy RougcUc, mountains, i. 

lJU 

Youseph, i. 18 

Sedur, the place where the Is- 
raelites landed, after their 
passage tiuough the Red Sea, 
ii. 1U2 

Scibousc, the river of, the Ar- 
inua, i. JOS, loo 
Scir, mount, the compassing of 
it, ii. 1 15 

Seienites, i. i:8J. ii. 32o 
Selloome, i. 1S2 
Septem stadium, the present 
Alexandria, ii. (j 5 
Sepulchres, how the Moorish 
ones are built, i. 3!)5. how 
that of our Saviour, ii 13. 
and of Lazaiiis, ii. 15 
Sepulchre, a statue to jupiler 
erected over it in the lime of 
Hadrian, ii. 39 

Serpent, what a symbol of, ii. 
lol 

Serpents in Baid)ary, i. 32ij. 
numerous in Egypt, ii. 272. 
sftid to be charmed with mu- 
sic, ii. 213. and to chaim 
birds into their mouths, ii. 
306, note, eaten very com- 
monly by the people about 
Kairo, ii. 214. what kind 
beguiled our first parents, ii. 
.305. frequent in the wilder- 
ness of Sin, ii. 33S 
Seteel, the Silifi or Sitifa, i. 
103. 116 

Seven Sleepers said to be buried 
at Nickowse, i. 124 
Sfax, the city of, i. 212 
Sgigata, the Kusicada, i. 32 

or Scora, i. 106 . HO. 

114 

Shagarag, i. 333 

Sheck, or elder, i. 42. note, i. 

455 


Sheddy, or monkey, i. 104. 
3’ 2 4 . 

Sheep, the dlflercnt sorts In 
Jlarbary, i. 3()!) 

Shelliff, the river, the China- 
laph, i. 30. jT. 11 i 
Shells, a catalogue of them, ii. 
319 

Shenooah, mountains of the, i. 
6 5 

Slierslu'll, the Julia C.esarea, i. 
32. 59 

Shibcardou, or flat el Bcr-i\i- 
ny, the description of it, i. 
210 

Shibkali or Sibkah, what, ». 
235 

Shibkah I'.llowdeab, ib. 

Shorba, or pottage, i.4l9 
Slioll, liver, i. 48 

valley, i. 1 22. what It 
denules, ib. 

Showiah tongue, i. 4o], 4('2. 

a viKubulaiy of it, ii. 3S2 - 
Sbrob el Douhiian, di Inking of 
smoke, i. 421. note 
Shur, ii. J02 

Shurph el Graab, or pinnacle 
of the ravens, i. 69 
Sicca, now Kctf, i. JSS 
Siccar, what, ii. 266 
Sichcra, or^Ncapolisj'ii. 151 
Sid. vld. Seedy 
Sig, or Sikke river, i. 53 
Siga, river, the Taina, i. 45 
city, the metropolis of the 
Mauritanian kings, i. 
46 

Sihor, or Shihor, ii. 60. how 
variously rendered by the 
Lxx, ii. 4S. the same with 
the Nile, ii. 50 . 

Slkk, a drain, &c. i. 53, 54. 
Sikke, or Sig river, thence 
so called, ib. 

Simyra, ii. 2! 


Sin, 



huh\i\ 4:J:i 

sill, tlie wilderness of, ii. 105, Stamboule, or Constantinople, 
:m i. 454 


Smaab, the Oppidoneum, ruins 
of it. i. 7 i 

Sinai, Uic mountain and desert 
of, li. 105,- -lOb. from 
whence the name, ii. 
note |-. life garden of the 
convent, ii. JJO 
Sin an, brook, i. 4ti 
Sinns, Niimidicus, i. Ill 
Ilipponensls, i. 151^ 
Sisera pains, i. 183 
Sh.iris ri. i. 1 04 
Sitib, or Sitifi, i. IIS. IJti 

i:ir%pief -ilov, i. 11‘) 

Siyah ghush, or black ear'd 
cat, i..;20 

Skinkorc, a water ll/ard, ii. 

loo. 300 

Skins, the bottles of the Scrip- 
ture, i. lb 3. note t. 

Sle-'pers, seven, i. 124 

the quality of it in Bar- 
bary, i. 21)8. in Syria, ii. 13S 
Solyinan, the town of, i. 173 
Souf el Tell, the district of it, 
i.70 

Sour (iuslan, the Auzia, i. 93 
Souries, where they inhabit, ii. 
Ul 

Sowing time in Barbary, i. 25 1 . 

In the Holy Baud, ii. 13G 
Spalice,' or Turkish cavalry, 
l^ref, 

Spaitla, now iSufcLula, i. 22i 
Spar, I. 281 

Sphinges, or monkies, ii. 311 
Sphinx, covered with sand, ii. 
209. a square bole upon the 
rump, ih. another upon the 
head, ib,. 

Springs, the several kinds in 
Barbary, i. 273 
Staffar Allah, God forgive we, 
i. 420 
VOL. II. 


Stations of the Israelites that 
are recorded, not always one 
day’s journey, ii. 92 
Xtsva, a veil, i. 382 
Stora gulf, the Sinus Numidl- 

CHS, i. 1 1 1 

Stone, the quality of it in Bar- 
bary, i. 279. (ilflcrent kinds 
of it, i. 280. towns and men 
.supposed to be turned into 
stone, i. 280. 293 
Stone endins of Bgypt, theii 
fashion, ii. 204 
Storks, their Jiistory, ii. 2G9 
Stones, heaps of them over 
dead bodies, raised by pas- 
sengers contributing one 
each, Pref, 

, Strata, great breaches In them, 
in i.ome of the mountains of 
Arabia, ii. 329 
Strepsiceros. See Lidmee. 
Succoth, a place of tents, ii. 
93 

Suez, the city of that name, ii. 
92. ninety miles from Kalro, 

ih. fountain near it, ii. 324. 
walls of it made of fossil 
shells, ii. 329 

Siiph, part of the Red Sea so 
called, ii. 334 

Suph or Soupli, what, ii. 335. 
nott f. 

Siifeliila, i. 223 

Surtrah, what, i. 92. note. 

Sugar, known to the ancients, 

ii. 144. note. 

Sugeiass river, i. 138 
Suinra, or Simyia, or Taximy- 

ra, ii. 2 i 

Siirseff, the Sarsura, i. 203. 220 
SiLSa, the city of, i. 203 
Swords, long ones found in 
ruins, i. 81 * 
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Sycomore wood, the durable- 
ness of it, ii. 212. 315 
Syria, the inhabitants of, ii. 161 
Symbolical learning, v/as. the 
symbols of Osiris, ii. 167. 
of Isis, &c. ii. 169. what 
branches of learning record- 
ed in it, ii. 166 

Syrds, lesser, the limits and the 
nature of it, i. 210 

T 

Taabnah, i. Ill 
Taanach, ii. 34 
'J'abor, mount, ib, 

Tabraca, or 'J'habraca, Ta- 
barca, i.30. 151. taken from 
the Genoese, i. 112 
Tacape, the Tritonis, i. 213. 
237 

•'racapitanw aquae, i. 239 
'f’acatua, i. 107 
'J'ackumbreet, vid. Slga, i. 46 
Tadutti, i. 121 
'I'afarow'y, mountains, i. 70 
'I’afna, river, i. 45 
'Fagadempt, 'lergdent, Tige- 
dent, 4'ignident, &c. i, 73 
'I’aggah, the ruins of, i. 119 
'Fagou-zainah, the Diana, i. 
119 

Tajcn, what, i. 416 
Taitah, or chamsrlcon, the 
same with the lelaa, or li- 
zard, Lev. xi. 3. i. 325 
Taleb, vid. Thulby. 

Talk, i. 281 

Tarantula, the venom of it cu- 
red by dancing, i. 347 
Tarff, river, i. 213 
Taifowah, or Taphrura, i.213 
Tarichi* ins. oi the Jowries, i. 
207 

4 attubt, the Tadutti, i. 121 
'Faximyra, ii. 23 
Tiadclcs, vid. Dcllys. 


Tefessad, the Tipasa, i. 6i 
Tegjea, now .limmcl, i. 220 
'J’egewse, i. 234 
Tclepte, i. 230 , 

Tell, or land proper forillllage, 
i. 30. 245 

T'emendfuse, the Rusguniie 
col. i.S7 

Tempest, sacrifice offered to it 
by Mahometans and the an- 
cients, il. 133 , 

Tent, the pillar of it, i. 3^3 
'I'eirace, horv made, i. 31i2 
'J'e^seilah, mounlalns and city, 
tlie Astacilis, i, 70 
Tezzoutc, the Lambese, i.l2l 
Thabba, now Ebba, i. 235 
'Fhcbae, Thebeslis, now Tlf 
fesb, i. 136 

Thaibanne, serpent, perhaps 
Lucan’s Thebanus ophites, 
i. 326 

Thaince, the Thena or Thene, 
1.212 

Thah'b, or Thullry, scribes, i. 
420 

I'halcr, or dollar, i. 100. 4.53 
'Fhambes i. 1 14 

'J'hapsus, now Demiis, i. 206 
'Fhena or 'J'hcnw, i. 212 
4'hencate el Ganniin, i. 97 
Therince, spaws, &c. i. 273 
Thermometer, how affected 
with heat and cold in Bar- 
bary, i. 24.5 
'Fluibuna, i.l21 
'J'hulby, who tliey are, i. 96. 

note. 365. note ^ 
Thunudronum, now the Hy- 
drah, i. 223 
Thyte el Botum, i. 97 
'Fiah beni Israel, what, ii. 9.5 
Tiara, like the modern caps of 
the Arabs, i. 407 
Tibeebs, or physicians, i. 3.56 
Tichasa, now Te-gewse, i. 234 
Xiflfesh, 
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TilFesh, the Theveste, i. 136 
Tigaim, or Tuckerali, i. 51 * 
Tiniicci wilh'lir'tle reason, ge- 
nerally taken for Xlem-san, 

i. 69) 

^rineh, \hc Pcluslutn, what it 
denotes, i. 63. note. 

I'ipsa, or Tibessa, the Tipasa 
or Tefessad, i. 87. 137 
Tisdra, novr Jemmc, i. 220 
'I'isurus, now Tozer, i. 235 
TIueilc, what it signifies, i. 92 
Dosh, i. 97 
Gewle, i. 57 

Tlemsan, 'Fremesan, or Telem- 
san, or ^ve‘ilern provinces, i. 
3‘k44. the city, i. 06. the 
Lanigjra, i. t)!/. what it de- 
notes, ih. note. 

'Fniss or Tennis, the significa- 
tion of it, i. 57 

'Tobacco, the culture of it at 
Lalikta, ii. 139 
'I'oJ.'naJba, i. 216 
'i’oga, the same witli the Ara- 
bian hykes, and ficolch 
plaids, i. lu> 

'Foi, port, its distance from Sin, 

ii. il9. abounds with inu- 
line plants, ii.3J 1. and many 
other advantages fiom na- 
ture, ii. 33 7 

'Tortoises in the river Tlleulhe- 
rus, \\. 20. in the Kishon, 
ii. 27 

'Tortosa,or Dcir-dousc, the An- 
taradus, ii. 17 
'I'oujah, Kabylcs, i. 102 
'lowers, some shaken with 
sounds, i. 140 
'To/er, the 'Tisurus, i. 235 
Trade, i. ^0 i. the Western 
Moors trade with a people 
they never see, i. 430 
'Tradition is supposed to have 
tiuly preserved the locality 


of our Saviour^ transactions, 
notwithstanding the great al- 
terations in the very situation 
of .fcrusalera, ii. 38 
Tragelaphus of the ancients, 
what, i. 212 

'Trara, the mountains, i. 45 
'Travelling, the method of it, 
Pref. in the 'Tingitana, i. 44 
'Tremesen, vid. 'Tlemsan. 

'Tres Insulaj, i. 41 
'J'retum Promont. i. lul 
'Tiibc of Issachar, Benjamin, 
Judah, &c. how situated, 
ii. 34, 35 

'Tribute, collected by the seve- 
ral viceroys of the kingdoms 
of Algiers, i. 100 
'Trieris, ii. 30^ ^ 

Tripoly, half a league from the 
I old 'Tripolis, ii. 29 
'Triton, river, i. 215, 237 
'Trilum Promont. i. 106 
'Trojan mountains, ii. 197 
'Truzza, mountain, i. 219 
'I’ubna, the 'Thubiina, i. 121 
'Tubui bo, the Tuburbum minus, 
i. 185 

'Tubonioke, the Oppidum Tu- 
burniceuse, 1. 190, 191 
'I'ubcrsoke, the 'Thibursicum- 
bure, i. 186 

'Tur kereah, the ancient Tiga- 
va, i. 57 

'Tuc-caber, the 'Tuccabori, i. 
JS6 

'Tuckush, village, i. 107. 110. 
114 

'Tuggurt, the capital of Wa- 
dieag, i. I4l 
'Tulensii, i. 83 
'Tumar of Procopius, i. 1 25 
'Tunis, of the kingdom in ge- 
neral, i. 147. its limits and 
extent, iL not divided into 
provinces like Algiers? i. 

148. 
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14S. extent of the city, i. 

no 

lurbaiit, i. 407 
I’urris Haniiibalis, now El Me- 
dea, i. '201 
'I'lisru, i. II2 
I'wunt, 1. 44 

'lyre, it5 poits^ &r. ii.:50. why 
called 8iir, ii. .U 
'j'/in, \id. Dcscit. 

V 

V\HAK, or Ash-ouiie-mon-k.H, 

i. lot 

Vacca, now Beja, i. ISi 
Vegelalion, few enrlhy parti- 
cles consumed In it, ii. 24H 
Veil of Hiith, nlut it was, i, 
4n.), t)l tlic Mooiisli wo- 
men, i. Ill, 1\'2. note. 
V'cpllliiini, now Ehillec, i. 223 
Via, i. 82 

whatit sljjnlfics, i. 
Villages of Barbaiy, how built, 
i. 42 

Unicorn, or rhinoceros, ii.30<). 
207 

Unglia, i. 212 

Urchins, stars, shells, Slc. of 
the lied Sea, ii. 32() 
Uromastix, oi caudiverbera, i. 

22i) 

Uselctt, river, or ’J'riton, i. 
21.3 

the Mons Usalitanus, i. 
210 

Utica, now Booshatter, i. lot 

W 

VVadkf.vg, the inhabitants of 
it, i. 28. 114. J 28. thedis'. 
trict and villages of it, i. 
141. the ^vells, //». 
Wan-nash-rcese, i. 74. yO. the 
hlons Zalacus, i. 74 
Wannoughah, Mount, i. Ub 


Warran, or Oran, i. 4o 
Warral, or (^uaral, i. 2>3. ii., 
201). affected with m/^Ic, ii. 
272 t 

Wash, what it denotes,)!. 310 « 
Water, how raised in Egypt, 
ii. 2()7 

Water-spouls, how occasioned, 
ii. I 24 

\\7 ather, an account of it In 
Barbniy, i^21n in Syiia, 
ii. 127. in Aiabla, ii. 210. 
at Alcxnndiin, ii. ;so 
Wraving, how pcrfotnicd in 
Barb.ir), i. 4(>2 

Wed Adjedee, the flir, i. 1 2n 
el Abeyde, i. 17 I 
el U.isab, or riser of 
Canes, i. 48 

el Fiiddah, or rivar of 
Plate, i. 7 \> 
cl Ham, i. <)() 
cl Kasaab, i. 48 
el Kibee*r, the Ampsaga, 
i. Ii;3 

el Mailali, or I'lumen Sal- 
Slim, i. 4n. 31. ()0. 3?; 
cl Sliai-cr, i. 08 
el 'Hialnee, i. 21 2 
Welled, the meaning of it, PnJ. 
vMxlcnore, i. Ilf) 

Aly, i. 70 

Attiyah, an inhospita- 
ble clan, i. 105 
Booguff, ". 24 1 
Booker, i. 72 
Ei'-ah, i. PI 
Haifa, i. 70 
Imanne, i. o| 

Matlhie, i. 211 
( Imran, ih. 

Seide, i.210 
Seedy Boogannim, ih. 
Seedy Braliain Aslcm- 
my, i. 97 
Seedy Eesa, i. 96 

Welled 
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^{cllcd Seedy Hadjeras, i- 96 
Spaihee, i. 73 
Uxelrc, i. 74 
Yagoubce, i. i24l 
You- noose, i. 57 
' Zeirc, i. 09 

Wheat, when ripe in the Holy 
Land, ii.^137. when in 
gypt, ii. 204 

Wilderness, what meant by it 
in Scripture,!. 43. not. 
of Sin, ii. I(j5, 333 
Winds, which tlic most fre- 
quent in Baibary, i. 243. 
which bring ruin, ih. ii.l27- 
Ktesian, or iioithcrn, not 
the cause of the Nile’s in- 
undation, li. 215 
VVinc, drui»k to a great excess 
by the 'l urks and Moors of 
Tunis, i. J72. at Algiers | 
once excellent, i. 2()7 
Wives, little regard paid to 
thtnn in Barbary, i. 432. do 
all the drudgery of the fa- 
mily, ib. 

Worm, the eggs of the silk 
worm how preserved, ii. 133 
Woodcock, called by the 
Moors the ass of the part- 
ridges, i. 336 

W'omen of Barbary always 
veiled, i. 411. their head- 
dress, ih. their eye-lids tin- 
ged with lead ore, i. 412. 
great beauties, i. 434. past 
child-bearing at thirty, ih. 
how tlicy welcome the arri- 
val of their guests, i. 435. 
how punished, i. 457 
Wood-rilf, i. 213 
Wwice-da., or Cuagida, i. 43 
Woolhasa, the Arabs, or Afri- 
cans, i. 4o 

Woorgah, Arabs, i. 241 
Wuslling among the Turks, 


the samfc as In the Olympic 
games, i. 391. note. 
Wurglah, the inhabitants of, i, 
38. part of the ancient Mc- 
knogietuli, i. 142 

Y 

Yam Suph, or Weedy 8ca, Ii. 
103 

Yarourou, i. 332 

Yiiscr, river, the Serbetis, i.83 

z 

ZvAB, the Zebe, i. 38. 113. 
the extent and situation of 
it, i. 1 3<1. its villages, i. 
139, 142 

Zaccone, oil of It, i. 147. note. 
Zaggos, the mountains and salt 
pits, i. 97 

Z iinah, the ruins of, i. 110 
Zaiiic, river, the ancient 'I'us- 
ca, i. 29. 112. 130. its sig- 
nification, i. 1 12. the same 
as the Barbar, i. 29 
/..akoukit, what, i. 1 20. note. 
Zalacus, Muns, i. 74 
Zamnioiah, the town of, i. 
118 

Zcamah, river, i. Ill 
Zeckar mountain, i. 97 
Zeidourc, the plains of, i. 69. 

whence derived, ib. 

Zenati, Arabs and river, i. 135 
Zermoumeah, i. 325 
Zcla, now Menzil, i. 220 
Zeugitana regio, now the sum- 
mer circuit, i. 150. 191 
Zhoora, river, i. 105 
Zibeeb, promont. i. 152, 156 
Zigancah, Arabs and moun- 
tains, i. 129 

Zin, the desert of, ii. 1 1 1 
Zoan, land of, the same with 
the land of Lgypt, ii^87. 
lay at a distance from the 
road 
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road which Jacob, took into 
Egypt, ii.88 

Zour el Haraam, or pigeon’s 
Island, i. 57 

Zowan, Zow-aan, Zoow-wan, 
or Zag-wan,the town, moun- 
tain, and village, i. 168. 190 

Zowamoore, or Zimbra, the 
-/Egimutus, i. 156 


Zucchabari, i. 7ti 
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